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MAKE MONEY today with LAYENA 





THEYRE THE NEW EGG SENSATION 
Uniform, Tasty, Nutritious / 


Siena ge of poultrymen are today getting from four 
to eight cents a dozen premium for eggs produced on 
Purina Layena, the complete laying feed. Their customers 
gladly pay a premium price for Layena eggs, such as you 
see on the left. They’ve found there’s no comparison 
between Layena eggs and ordinary top grade eggs 
like the ones at the right. 7 y y Layena eggs are 
“alike as peas in a pod.” Every yolk is the same shade of 
light lemon color. The whites are thick and firm, and the 
yolks stand up high on the whites. Layena eggs are 
appetizing in appearance, delightful in flavor, and rich 
in food value. They are sealed in a strong dense 
, shell that keeps the goodness in and off-flavors and 
X 4 ena. A odors out. Because Layena produces eggs like this, 
ne it has become the fastest selling laying mash in 
America today! ¢ 7 ¥ You, too, can get the pre- 
mium price that should be yours by putting 
your hens on Purina Layena this fall. You'll 
find that Layena not only produces better 
eggs, but more eggs as well. It’s easy to 
feed, it keeps birds in fine laying con- 
dition throughout the year. The 
Purina dealer in your town has a 
fresh supply of Layena on hand 
at all times. See him today... 
put your hens on Layena and 
make more money out of eggs 
this year than you've ever 
made before! 










































EGG E HK! 

In te to help you get more 
money for your eggs, Purina Mills 
has prepared a complete new text- 
book on selling eggs. It outlines 
dozens of ways that you can sell 
your eggs at a premium. Regular 
price $1.00... available for a lim- 
ited time for only 25 cents a copy! 
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PURATEN 


The concentrated goodness 
that’s in many fresh vegetables 
and fruits is now in Purina 
Poultry Chows. Scientists call 
it Carotene or pro-vitamin A. 
vouvermes see it in red combs, 
smooth plumage, added vigor. 
Steps up Layena 2'2 times in 
Vitamin A activity. 
























Write Today! 
This coupon and 25 cents will bring 


your copy of the new money-making 
egg book by return mail. 


PURINA MILLS, 
Nashville, Tenn. or Fr. Worth, Tex. 


Send me, postpaid, a copy of the new book 
entitled "49 Ways to Sell Eggs for More 
Money.” My 25c is enclosed. 
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Coming Next Month 


WITH cotton ginning in full swing, next 

month’s story will be especially timely— 
“The First Clear Bale,” by Westmoreland 
Gray. ... Also appropriate to the season is next 
month’s cover page—a superb painting of. cot- 
ton at the gin, by Granville Bruce. . . . Dr. 
Butler wil! discuss the relation of the new soil 
conse:vation policies to Southern livestock pro- 
duction. ... In Eugene Butler’s “What’s New 
in Agriculture” look for the real facts about the 
much discussed new discoveries in the chemi- 
cal feeding of plants without soil. . . . In con- 
nection with the cotton ginning painting look 
also for a forecast on probable cotton consump- 
tion and prices. 
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| A MAGAZINE FOR SOUTHERN FARMS AND HOMES 


Dixie: the Land of Youth 


|? IS September—the month of reopening 
schools all over America. 

And much as this means to other sections of 
our country, it means even more to the South. 
For we have here a larger proportion of children, 
a larger proportion of young people, than any- 
where else in the United States. Dixie is pre- 
eminently “The Land of Youth.” 


@ And it was not without reason that Herman 
Hagedorn entitled his book addressed to young 
people, You Are the Hope of the World. Each 
new generation of children, as Dr. W. L. Poteat 
has well said, is “God’s undiscouraged effort to 
redeem the world”—to bring to it more of beauty, 
intelligence, comradeship, nobility of conduct, 
and graciousness of living. 

So it is no little thing that from most of our 
nearly 1,000,000 Progressive Farmer homes, chil- 
dren will soon flock back to the schools... .« 
thousands of adorable little tots with their first 
readers like those on our cover; hundreds of thou- 
sands of others in intermediate grades; other 
hundreds of thousands to high school and col- 
lege. To all of them and to their parents The 
Progressive Farmer bids Godspeed! 


@ Here’s hoping, too, that every parent and 
every child will be interested in a well-rounded 
sort of education. Of course every young boy 
and girl who can possibly do so should actively 
enroll in 4-H club work. But even those not 
directly enrolled should keep in mind the fine 
sense of balance and proportion represented by 
the 4-H  objectives—“Head, Heart, Hands, 
Health.” WHead-training alone may produce a 
bookworm; hand-training, a drudge; heart-train- 
ing, a fanatic, and training head, hand, and heart 
all together may yet fail if health is neglected. 
Hence to every boy and girl we would say, “Join 
the 4-H club if you can, but even if you can’t, we 
hope you will aim constantly at the well-rounded 
personality the 4-H ideal represents.” 


@ Moreover, while urging every boy and girl 
between 10 and 18 to consider the advantages of 
4-H club work, we would still more emphatically 
urge every high school boy to enroll in the 
classes in vocational agriculture and every high 


900,000 


school girl to enroll in the classes in home eco- 
nomics. Much as 4-H clubs can do in the limited 
time they require, vocational education can do 
more because it goes further, requires more time, 
and hence must be more thorough and far-reach- 
ing. And wherever any Southern high school is 
without agricultural and home economics teach- 
ers as school opens this fall, that terrible shortcom- 
ing should certainly be remedied before schools 
reopen a year from now. Every Southern school 
must equip itself (1) to help every Southern girl 
glorify homemaking as a profession, a science, 
and an art, and (2) to help every farm boy meet 
the seven new demands of Southern rural life 
requiring that we— 


(a) Add animal production to plant production. 

(b) Add winter farming to summer farming. 

(c) Add soil-building to soil-use. 

(d) Add scientific forest management to scientific 
field management. 

(e) Add marketing skill to production skill. 

(f) Add community achievement to individual 
achievement. 

(g) Add the power of organization to the power of 
individual effort. 


© Paraphrasing Mr. Hagedorn, we would say to 
all our school-bound young people, “You are the 
hope of the South.” You must face the tremen- 
dous fact that if you offer the world only the labor 
of your muscles and hands, then the world will 
pay you only enough to support muscles and 
hands—the bare physical necessities of life. But 
if you offer the world the labor not only of your 
hands but also of your heads, your intelligence, 
then the world will give you not only (1) the bare 
living as required by your muscles but (2) some 
of the comforts and conveniences which brains 
and intelligence require. The world will not fail 
to reward you if you bring to Southern farms and 
homes a higher degree of science and knowledge 
than your fathers and mothers ever had a chance 
to acquire. And if you bring to these South- 
ern farms and homes not only the trained hand 
and head but also the trained heart, then 
indeed will the South of tomorrow become the 
happy land it is pre-eminently in the power of 
your generation to achieve—“A Land of Plenty, 
a Land of Beauty, and a Land of Rural Com- 
radeship.” 
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“Every Day on my Farms, 
Plymouth Proves | Chose Wisely! 


I MADE A SPECIAL STUDY OF ITS BRAKES, ENGINE AND RUGGEDNESS”’ 


ERE’S A REPORT on the beautiful, big 

Plymouth from the two large, mod- 
ern fruit farms of Paul C. Washburn, 
Leominster, Mass. 

“I’ve had plenty of experience with 
various makes of cars and trucks on my 
two farms,” Mr. Washburn says. “When 
I got ready to buy this time, I decided 
to study three things carefully: the car’s 
brakes, engine and its all-round rugged- 
ness. Plymouth’s great engineering and 
superior construction won against all 
other low-priced cars. 

“Tt takes a surprising lot of driving to 
get around and keep things running on 
my two farms... hauling supplies... 
getting to and from town ... and so on. 
Every day my Plymouth is proving it’s 
the ideal car for my work.” 


“It’s a Wonder for Economy” 


“This car really stands up. It’s certainly 
a money-saver on gas... and that goes 
for oil, too... it’s a wonder for economy. 
These double-action Hydraulic Brakes 
are the safest you can have, and they 


*J’VE FOUND my Plymouth saves real money 
on gasoline ... and oil, too. As for upkeep 
costs, there are practically none!” 


EASY TO BUY —325 a month buys 


a new Plymouth. The Commercial Credit 
Co. offers Chrysler, Dodge and De Soto 
dealers terms making it easy to buy. 


‘S10 


and up, list at factory, Detroit—Special Equipment Extra 
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“I STUDIED that rugged Plymouth frame . .. the springs . . . 
axles... body... studied them carefully. And I saw that there’s 
no other low-priced car that comes near comparing with it!” 


aren’t forever needing adjustment. The 
same thing is true of that Safety-Steel 
Body, too... and it doesn’t rattle. 
“The engine is a marvel... has plenty 
of power... and always starts easily in 
any kind of weather. And to top it off, the 
car rides and handles beautifully, any- 
where...nomatterhowtough thegoing!”’ 


It pays to “Look at All Three” 


Today, Plymouth is priced with the low- 
est. “Look at All Three” low-priced cars 
and you'll find, as Mr. Washburn has 
found,that Plymouth hastheextravalue! 

Before you buy any car today, drive 
this beautiful, big Plymouth . . . just see 
your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER Corp. 








? ¥ ey 
“THE MAN WHO DESIGNED this big, rear compartment cer- 


tainly knew his business. It’s easy to load . . . with no spare 
tire to lift over. And it has plenty of room.” 





PLYMOUTH is still the only one of “All Three” low-priced cars that 
gives you the double protection of both a Safety-Steel Body . . . steel 
reinforced with steel ... and double-action Hydraulic Brakes for safe, 
smooth, straight-ahead stopping . . . because they’re self-equalizing. 
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Official Grading of Tobacco and Cotton 


TO GRADE tobacco and class (grade and staple) cotton accu- 

rately requires long training and much experience. And at 
best it is merely an opinion, even though based on trained and 
discriminating judgment. The number of grades is large and the 
differences between near grades not well marked. Therefore, the 
average producer cannot learn to grade his tobacco or class his 
cotton, and as a result a large part of these crops is sold by producers 
without knowing the value of their products. 


For a quarter of a century the writer has contended that since 
it is not possible for many producers to be able to accurately grade 
their tobacco or class their cotton before offering it for sale, this 
service should be given them by the government. 


A practice which makes the buyer the sole judge of the value 
of a product as determined by its quality is plainly unsound. The 
buyers are handling these farm products to make a profit, and no 
matter how efficient and honest they may be (and on the average 
they are as honest as other people), the system is unfair to the pro- 
ducer, because he is helpless to protect himself. 


Tobacco farmers will do well to take advantage of the new 
government grading service announced on another page. And no 
cotton farmer should market a bale this year without first knowing 
both its grade and staple. 


Like a Fire Bell at Night 
“LIKE a fire bell in the night,” long ago wrote Thomas Jefferson 


of some manifestation of the slavery menace, “it awakened 
and filled me with terror.” 

With much the same profound concern that Jefferson then ex- 
pressed must every citizen read the following astounding and 
alarming paragraph in a coldly scientific report just issued by the 
National Resources Committee consisting of Secretaries Wallace, 
Ickes, Roper, Perkins, and five other distinguished experts:— 


The fact is that most of the territory occupied by the United States is not 
naturally suited for a permanent civilization. It is like the land of the Mayas 
of Yucatan or the land of Babylon—a rich country where civilization can flash 
into a blaze of glory and then collapse in a few generations into ruin. Our soil 
is not enriched by the usual methods of cultivation, but impoverished. By the 
normal processes of our farming, our mining, and our lumbering, we create 
a desert. . . . Without a fertile soil and self-renewing forests, the splendor of 
our bankrupt cities will become a ghastly joke. . . . Any nation whose land 
naturally tends to turn into desert must either take measures to preserve the 
land or it will surely die. 


Every man in the United States to whom has come the honor 
and the responsibility of land ownership might well be required to 
read and re-read this paragraph until he memorizes every syllable. 
The United States is still a young nation—a very young nation as 
compared with the old civilizations of Europe and the Orient. And 
has any other nation in all history ever destroyed such a large 
proportion of its natural resources in 200 years as we have done? 
If any reader anywhere can think of such a nation, we shall be glad 
to have him tell us. Meanwhile it will be a tremendously helpful 
thing if this vigorous and astounding warning from the National 
Resources Committee causes every land-tiller and landowner to 
exclaim with Thomas Jefferson: “It awakened me like a fire bell 
at night!” 


Country People Are Best Informed 
DREW PEARSON and Robert S. Allen are two of America’s 


best informed columnists. Their syndicated “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” feature appears in leading dailies all over the 
country.. Recently they conducted a poll or symposium participated 
in by 44,000 readers, part rural and part urban, and country people 
everywhere ought to be interested in the following conclusion as 
reached by these thoughtful investigators:— 


Men and women of all walks of life are thinking deeply about economic 
problems. Judging from our letters, people in rural sections are better informed 
than city dwellers. 

The fact that country people are “better informed than city 
dwellers” about America’s economic problems is no doubt due to 
a variety of causes. We naturally hope that part of the credit is 
due to the more progressive element of the farm press which for 
ten years has been especially active in a campaign of economic 








education in cooperation with the two great national farm organi- 
zations, the Grange and the Farm Bureau. Both these organizations 
and the most progressive element of the farm press have constantly 
stressed such questions as these: What is the effect upon agriculture 
of having to buy in a protected high-tariff American market and 
sell-on an unprotected, competitive world market? What is the 
effect on agriculture of having unlimited production of farm prod- 
ucts with consequently unregulated prices, while manufacturers 
limit their production to fit market needs and thereby largely control 
prices? In efforts to achieve sound and stable money, is it more 
important to have it stable and dependable in relation to its weight 
in gold or in relation to its purchasing and debt-paying power? 

It is no small achievement that the foremost leaders of all political 
parties in America have been made fully aware of the farmer’s 
viewpoint on these three fundamental issues—and that every day 
sees an increase in the proportion of people who concede the justice 
of the farmer’s position. 


Recognizing Radio’s Contribution 
OE MORE factor needs to be recognized. For the fact that 


at last “people in rural sections are better informed than city 
dwellers” a very great share of credit must be given to the radio 
which enables even the stay-at-home farmer to hear both sides of 
every public question. Consider, for example, the present bitterly 
contested political campaign. In 1896 or in 1906 a farmer might 
have gone out to hear one or two political speeches by candidates 
of his own political faith, but that was about as far as he was 
willing to go. Such a condition promoted not only ignorance but 
prejudice. But in 1936 the farmer hears speakers representing all 
shades of political thought and follows the most important pro- 
nouncements of every Presidential candidate from the day of his 
nomination to the day of his election or defeat. 

Here’s hoping that by continuing to make full use of the farm 
press, farm organizations, and the radio, the farmers of America 
will continue to merit the proud distinction accorded them by such 
investigators as Pearson and Allen! 


About Praying for Rain 


[Tt WAS during the recent severe drouth that we heard of a very 

devout Southern farmer saying: “Possibly we have no right to 
pray for more rain until we learn to make better use of the ones 
we get!” 

And this brother may be right. If we only took advantage of 
the opportunities the Almighty offers us for keeping our lands 
filled with humus (by turning under clover, vetch, Austrian peas, 
lespedeza, etc.) there’s hardly ever a year so dry that good crops 
could not be made. It is not just a question of how much rain 
falls on land, but how much of the rainfall the soil can retain after 
it falls. And that’s largely a matter of humus. . To illustrate the 
relation of humus to yields, Circular 70 of the South Carolina 
Extension Service gives some humus averages of typical soils of the 
United States and the typical corn yields obtained, as follows:— 


Soil type State Per Cent Humus Corn Bu. Per Acre 
Norfolk sandyloam South Carolina 1 17 
Cecil clay North Carolina 1Y% 20 
Hagerstown loam Virginia 2% 30 
Corrington loam Iowa 3 35 to 40 
Marshall silt loam Nebraska 3% 35 
Houston clay Texas 3% 35 
Miami clay Ohio 5 45 to 50 
Illinois prairie Illinois 5 45 to 50 


Farmers for Tax Reform Amendments 
Bot the North Carolina State Grange and the North Carolina 


Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Convention have endorsed the 
four Constitutional amendments to be voted on in November. These 
amendments would authorize tax exemption up to $1,000 on a 
home; authorize higher income taxes on large incomes; curb the 
debt-making and bond-issuing powers of counties, cities, and the 
state, and permit classification of property for tax purposes. See 
fuller explanation on page 10 of our last issue. We join the Grange 
and Farmers’ State Convention in believing that every North Caro- 
lina farm man and farm woman should vote for these amendments 
and urge his or her neighbors to do so. 

















BEFORE undertaking a discussion 
of the trade agreements program 
and its relation to Southern agricul- 
ture, it may be well to review briefly 
some of the historical background. 


First, let us note two important 
conditions that existed prior to the 
World War. First, this country was 
a debtor nation. Second, despite the 
enormousness and diversity of our 
manufactures, agriculture was then 
America’s greatest industry. Cotton, 
wheat, flour, pork products, tobacco, 
and many other staple commodities 
were an indispensable part of our 
sales of goods and services to foreign 
countries. And out of these sales of 
goods and services we were enabled 
to pay to foreigners the interest on 
loans they had made to us and to 
meet other obligations on account of 
goods and services received from for- 
eigners. 


@ Changed Conditions 


Now the United States is not a 
debtor but a creditor nation; foreign 
countries owe us much more than we 
owe them. If we continue to ship 
our products abroad (as we must if 
the prosperity of our country is to be 
maintained and expanded) we must 
be paid for them. If we are to be 
paid the interest due us, credits for 
this purpose must be built up 
through imports. In the last analy- 
sis, the exchange of goods provides 


the principal and essential means of - 


paying off international obligations. 
If we are to restore our export mar- 
kets, of such vital importance to pro- 
ducers of cotton and many other 
farm products, then our foreign cus- 
tomers must be enabled to obtain the 
necessary purchasing power by sell- 
ing us enough goods and services to 
establish here the necessary credits 
with which to pay for our exports. 


During the years preceding 1930, 
our sales to foreign countries were 
maintained and increased in large 
measure. But how? By unusually 
large American loans. and invest- 
ments abroad. These enabled for- 
eigners to pay for much larger quan- 
tities of imports than they otherwise 
could have bought from us. But this 
could not be continued indefinitely, 
and was not. 

Later, when our foreign lending 
ceased and the United States also 
raised its tariff walls to embargo 
heights, our foreign customers had 
to reduce their purchases from us. 
To protect their own credit and mon- 
etary position, they also proceeded 
to raise barriers against us. Their 
increased tariffs, import quotas, ex- 
change controls, and other restric- 
tions severely limited their imports. 
Our export trade seriously declined. 


® Agriculture Hardest Hit 


Naturally, with this curtailment of 
our foreign markets, all elements in 
our national economic life suffered. 
But agriculture, which normally ex- 
ports about 15 per cent of its total 
production (and much higher per- 
centages in many cases ), was particu- 
larly hard hit. Thus our high pro- 


tective tariffs, by restricting foreign 





The ‘Trade Agreements Program 


Its Importance to Agriculture and the South 


By CORDELL HULL 


Secretary of State of the United States 
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distinguished 
Americans of all 
parties who have 
used The _ Pro- 
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see, Secretary of 
State, is a states- 
man whose out- 
standing ability, 
resplendent char- 
acter, and unfail- 











as a medium for 
informing Amer- 
ican rural opinion, we are honored 
in including this month one of the 
greatest Southerners of this genera- 
tion. Hon. Cordell Hull of Tennes- 


imports, have limited our exports 
and thereby added materially to the 
American farmer’s difficulties these 
last few years. 


Because so many farm products are 
normally on an export basis and we 
must seek world markets for a part of 
our American production, tariff pro- 
tection cannot be effective for a great 
many important agricultural prod- 
ucts. This is in contrast to our manu- 
facturing industry, many branches of 
which (though by no means all) are 
“sheltered” by effective tariff duties. 
Moreover, in order to have full and 
profitable markets for many farm 
products we must have active busi- 
ness conditions and large payrolls in 
the United States; and these in turn, 
to a degree which no nationalistic ar- 
guments or “phony” statistics can ex- 
plain away, depend on restored for- 
eign trade. 


® Cotton and Tobacco 


Large segments of our population, 
and particularly our Southern farm- 
ers, are dependent upon foreign 
trade for prosperity. Sixty per cent 
of the South’s cotton and 40 per cent 
of its tobacco yield are normally sold 
in foreign markets. When these ex- 
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ing fairness and 
justice have won 
for him the confidence and respect 
of all America. In the following 
article he discusses a subject of vital 
interest to the South and the nation. 


ports either decline in volume or are 
sold at distress prices, Southern pur- 
chasing power falls, and the resulting 
distress is reflected in every part of 
the country. Let us examine some 
comparative figures on exports of un- 
manufactured cotton as follows:— 


Average 1926-30.... $765,676,000 
1932 345,164,000 


Although the value in 1935 had in- 
creased to $390,899,000, it was still 
far below normal, but further large 
gains have been so far recorded in 
1936. Of course thé actual quantities 
of cotton exported did not fall so 
greatly during the depression; but 
the cash income of the cotton indus- 
try from exports, as well as from do- 
mestic sales, fell tremendously. Ex- 
ports of raw and manufactured to- 
bacco in 1929 and 1932 compared as 
follows:— 


... $165,578,000 
72,809,885 
By 1935, when $143,000,000 worth 
was exported, tobacco had regained 
a substantial share of its foreign 
markets. 


The farrhers of other sections of 
the United States are likewise greatly 
dependent on international trade for 





















their welfare, because our entire agri- 
cultural system has been developed 
on the basis of foreign markets for 
surplus production. Even in 1933, 
for example, when our foreign trade 
was exceptionally low, we _ sold 
abroad 66 per cent of our cotton, 46 
per cent of our dried fruits, 28 per 
cent of our canned fruits, 25 per cent 
of our lard, pears, and condensed and 
evaporated milk, 17 per cent of our 
rice, and 13 per cent of our apples. 


@ Aim of Trade Agreements 


There is a growing realization that 
our high tariff rates lead only to fur- 
ther retaliation by foreign countries 
and that, in order to regain our for- 
eign markets, we must be willing to 
liberalize our international trade pol- 
icy. Hence Congress on June 12, 
1934, passed the “Trade Agreements 
Act” which amends the Tariff Act 
of 1930. This act officially declares 
that its purpose is the expanding of 
foreign markets for the products of 
the United States by this method:— 

By regulating the admission of foreign 
goods into the United States in accordance 
with the characteristics and needs of vari- 
ous branches of American production so 
that foreign markets will be made avail- 
able to those branches of American produc- 
tion which require and are capable of de- 
veloping such outlets by affording corre- 
sponding opportunities for foreign prod- 
ucts in the United States. ... 


@® How It Works 


By the Trade Agreements Act, the 
President has authority to enter into 
agreements with foreign govern- 
ments on the basis of reciprocal re- 
duction of existing trade barriers, and 
to proclaim modifications of existing 
duties and other import restrictions 
when he finds that they are unduly 
burdening and restricting the foreign 
trade of the United States. The 
President, however, cannot reduce 
the duty on any article more than 50 
per cent nor transfer any article be- 
tween the dutiable and free lists. 
Furthermore, whenever negotiations 
for any trade agreement are begun, 
public notice is given and a special 
agency known as the “Committee for 
Reciprocity Information” hears the 
views of all interested persons, while 
government agencies concerned with 
our agriculture, industry, commerce, 
etc., cooperate in providing informa- 
tion and counsel. Commodities on 
which concessions may be made are 
given careful study and investigation 
by a large group of specialists. 

In negotiating with another na- 
tion, it is the policy of the govern- 
ment to grant concessions on prod- 
ucts of which that country is a major 
supplier to us. Then we ask for con- 
cessions on the goods which are our 
principal interest in our export trade 
to the other country. In this manner, 
it is possible to combine tariff bear- 
gaining with adherence to the “most 
favored nation” principle. 


Simply stated, the “most favored 
nation” principle means giving all 
countries which do not discriminate 
against our products equality of 
treatment as compared with that 


(Continued on page 57) 


“TEPHEN CASWELL stared at 
7 the envelope on the tray with 
the look of one who has suddenly 
been presented with a loathsome va- 
riety of serpent. It was a large en- 
velope, lavender, silver-bordered, and 
scented. In the sanctity of the 
Athenian Club its implication was 


ribald. 


He took it and watched che retreat 
of the page who brought it, his face 
tight with annoyance. The boy’s 
manner had been correctly wooden, 
but Caswell wasn’t fooled. Half the 
club servants would be sniggering 
that Stephen Caswell, reform candi- 
date for mayor, was receiving laven- 
der, perfumed notes while his wife 
was away at the Women’s Good 
Government League. 


Caswell was not an abnormally 
sensitive young man, but he did take 
himself rather seriously. Possessing 
twelve million dollars sometimes has 
this effect. Moreover, his dignity 
was still smarting under a blow it 
had taken when he picked up his 
evening paper to find that Mayor 
John Edward Price had finally 


broken his silence. 


Three weeks ago Caswell had 
filed as opposition candidate for 
mayor. Solidly supporting him was 
the Civic Betterment Association, 
which Julia had helped to found, and 
which was a Force for Good. Julia 
kept reminding him that “wealth 
carried its obligations,” and that “in 
England gentlemen were expected 
to enter public life.” 


Caswell had gone into the cam- 
paign with righteous fervor and 
put out daily statements, dignified 
and calculated to show the voters just 
how much the dishonesty, inefh- 
ciency, and general nastiness ot 
Mayor Price’s regime were costing 
them. But for three weeks, Price 
had sat in City Hall, wisecracking 
reporters, displaying the latest in 
spats and ties, and paying not the 
slightest attention. : 


ODAY he had at last given out 
an interview. Caswell had seiz- 
ed the paper eagerly:— 

Asked to comment on the Caswell 
charges, the Mayor looked puzzled. “Oh, 
you mean the bird who’s making all the 
dirty cracks? Well, they say he never 
missed Sunday school or told a lie in his 
life, so I guess what he says must be true.” 
The mayor yawned. “So what? So noth- 
ing. This town wants a man who isn’t 
afraid to be out after dark. Caswell’s too 
holy for ordinary people’s taste.” 

Caswell’s ears burned. It wasn’t 
the reference to his candidacy—he 
had no illusions about the city’s 
wanting a reform mayor. Price’s 
gang would no doubt be swept back 
into power by the same old majority. 
And Caswell had expected to be call- 
ed a snob and a rich so-and-so. But 
he hadn’t expected to be a joke! 


It is curious that most men would 
rather be accused of anything than 
of excessive virtue. It was absurd to 
be affected by the words of such cat- 
tle as Price, but still the word “holy” 
stung. It ruined his solitary dinner 
and his disposition. And now—this 


“Which one of you’s got it? The stuff 
you was talkin’ about?” 


lavender affront with its odor of 
cheap intrigue! Some particularly 
tasteless attempt at humor, probably. 
He tore the envelope open irritably 
and: read:— 

Dear Sir: 

I am writing you because I have impor- 
tant political stuff about Price and other big 
shots in the City Hall Gang you ought to 
have. I want you to win the election so 
please don’t think I’m forward to write 
this. Telephone me tonight, Lane 1346, 
and I will meet you and give you the stuff. 
It is free. Ask for me and don’t give your 
name, as somebody might catch on. 


Yours truly, 
RITA DE MORGAN. 


P. S. It is important to telephone tonight. 


E read it again. The letter didn’t 

sound like a joke. What an odd 
name! “Rita de Morgan.” Could 
Price be trying to trap him—compro- 
mise him with a woman? He shrug- 
ged. Stephen Caswell didn’t make 
night appointments with unknown 
women. Let her call his secretary in 
the morning. He settled back to the 
rather bleak article which Julia had 
recommended to fill in an evening— 
one entitled “Matthew Arnold and 
His Place in Modern Literature.” 


But Caswell had a habit of looking 
at both sides of a question. He be- 
gan to wonder uncomfortably about 
the Price interview. Did he really 
impress people as being unduly self- 
righteous, something of a pompous 
ass? It was a startling thought. 
Hastily he tried to see himself 
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A Reputation for Holiness 


By CLEMENTS RIPLEY 


Indicating that a righteous man can be pushed 


a little too far—with sensational results 


through the eyes of his friends, and 
was startled again to find how few 
he could number. The Better. Ele- 
ment of course— the sort of people 
Julia had at the house on Sunday 
evenings! And suddenly he achieved 
an unaccountable distaste for that lot. 

«“ 


a man who isn’t afraid to be 


” 








out after dark 


He glanced at his magazine in stale 
disgust. A man who couldn’t find 
anything better to do than read an 
article on Matthew Arnold! Why be- 
fore he married— 

That wasn’t fair. Julia had given 
him a fine companionship—a bril- 
liant woman of character and taste. 
If she laid more stress on the menial 
than the physical— 

Which brought him, by a curious 
transition, back to the scented en- 
velope. 

Of course it was just possible— 
sometimes these women did know 
things. He played with the fantastic 
idea of discovering some fact which 
would smash Price and his machine. 
Absurd, of course... . 


But on impulse, he went to the 
booths and called Lane 1346. 

A girl’s voice answered: “Hello?” 
Then—“You got my letter? Well, I 
got to see you!” It was a young voice 
with a quality which stirred him 
vaguely. 

He said: “If you'll call my office 
tomorrow—” 

“T can’t. ’'m leaving town tonight. 
Please—I swear it’s important. I 
got to see you. I can’t talk over the 
phone. Honest, you'll be sorry—oh, 
I’m not trying to threaten you, but 
this stuff I’ve got is dynamite!” 


[JDYNAMITE! A young attractive 

voice—under his evening shirt 
his heart beat a little quicker... . 
After all, a reform candidate, even 
a hopeless one, had a civic duty! 
“Well, where could I—” 

The voice sang with relief. “I 
dance at the Club Magnolia. I’m 
through at eleven.” 

He knew the Club Magnolia by 
reputation. He meant to close it if 


(Continued on page 26) 
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By JOHN B. 
GORDON 


LAST year representatives of agri- 
culture, industry, and science 
met in Dearborn, Mich., for the pur- 
pose of discussing agricultural and 
industrial maladjustments and how 
many of them could be corrected by 
developing new industrial or non- 
food uses of American farm products 
through applied scientific research. 
Thus was formed the “Farm Chem- 
urgic Council,” coordinating agri- 
culture, industry, and science. 
“Farm Chemurgic,’ expressed 
simply, means putting chemistry 


(and science) to work for the farm-’ 


er. In May of this year the second 
Dearborn Conference was held. The 
purpose of this conference was de- 
clared as follows:— 

1. To survey the variety of farm prod- 
ucts which through applied science can be 
transformed into raw materials usable to 
industry. 

2. To stimulate appropriate research in 
public and in private institutions. 

3. To encourage the joint cooperation of 
agriculture, industry, and science in pro- 
moting this significant development nation- 
ally. 

All this should result in:— 

1. The gradual absorption of much of 
the domestic farm surplus by domestic in- 
dustry. 

2. Putting idle acres to work profitably. 

3. Increasing the purchasing power of 
the American farmer on a stable and more 
permanent basis and thereby increasing the 
demand for manufactured products. 

Four possibilities of especial inter- 
est to Southern farmers are listed be- 
low:— 


1. SOYBEANS — Developments 
now under way indicate such large 
demands that some predict that the 
soybean in future will equal corn in 
importance. It has been discovered 
that from the soybean a great variety 
of products can be produced. Among 
the new uses are:— 

(a) Soybean oil for use in paints, edible 
products, as a major base for machine tool 
cutting fluid, and for glue. 

(b) Plastics; several motor car manufac- 
turers are today using soybean meal in ap- 
preciable quantities for molding plastic 
parts. 

(c) Soybean coating for wall paper and 
washable wall surfaces. 

As a result soybeans are soaring to 
unprecedented popularity. Govern- 
ment figures show 43 active mills 
during the first quarter of 1936. 
They crushed nearly 235,000 tons of 
beans, producing 64 million pounds 
of oil and 187,000 tons of cake. Only 
20 mills were active during the same 
period in 1935, turning out about 
one-third the same production, and 
1934 totals were about one-third 
those of 1935. It is estimated that 
an additional 2,000,000 acres can be 
devoted to soybeans during the next 
10 years and that the beans grown 
thereon can easily be absorbed by in- 


New Uses tor Farm Products 






Science, industry, and agriculture untte in effort 





dustry in the new products developed 
by science. 


One prominent automobile manu- 
facturer predicts that some day he 
will be able to grow an automobile 
through the greater use of farm 
products as raw materials, with plas- 
tics substituted for metals. This 
manufacturer in 1936 will require 
more than one-half million bushels 
of soybeans. 


2. COTTON ROADS—Our fed- 
eral government has allotted $1,300,- 
000 for demonstration purposes in 
developing the cotton mat, reinforc- 
ed bituminous surfaced road. While 
this type of road is not intended or 
claimed to be a substitute for con- 
crete, it does make secondary type 
roads more durable and economical. 
It serves to thwart the upward pres- 
sure of road base, prevents water 
seeping down to the base and pre- 


@ Automobiles, tractors, and improved farm machinery threw 
out of use millions of acres once needed to produce feed for mules 
and horses. Synthetic materials developed by science and chemists 
destroyed markets for many other farm products. Yet these idle or 
unprofitable acres can be profitably put back to work by the discov- 
ery and employment of new non-food uses for farm products. 


vents cracking and buckling. Eight 
to 10 bales of cotton are required in 
making cotton mats for each mile of 
road. Several states are experiment- 
ing with cotton mats for road con- 
struction this year. Alabama will 
have 119 miles; Georgia, 13.6 miles; 


. Florida, 5 miles. If these experiments 


prove successful, a potential annual 
market for several million bales 
of cotton may develop. Resuzfacing 
work alone would call for an addi- 
tional 360,000 to 460,000 bales annu- 
ally. The Cotton South is eagerly 
following this experiment. 


3. POWER ALCOHOL—Among 
the notable developments discussed 
was the present status of power alco- 
hol as a motor fuel. Many countries 
are today using alcohol-gasoline 
blends as a power fuel. It seems defi- 
nitely proved that power alcohol can 
be made from corn, sweet potatoes, 
or molasses, and blended with gaso- 
line, producing an anti-knock fuel at 
prices in keeping with present gaso- 


line or kerosene fuel prices. In this 
connection a large power alcohol pro- 
cessing plant is now operating at At- 
chison, Kans., and distribution of 
power alcohol for use in alcohol- 
gasoline blends in America will be- 
come a reality in 1936. It is estimated 
that this development alone offers a 
possibility of utilizing in excess ot 
21,000,000 acres of corn, sweet pota- 
toes, and sugar cane during the next 
ten years. 


4. PINE PAPER — Paper from 
Southern pine has developed beyond 
the experimental stages. A_ large 
commercial paper plant is now be- 
ing operated in Savannah, in which 
seven- to ten-year-old pines are be- 
ing processed into a good quality of 
newsprint and book paper. It is pre- 
dicted that in a short while pine trees 
can be grown in the South as a cash 
crop as easily as other crops. A po- 
tential market for paper and paper 
stock from Southern pine offers a 10- 


year possibility of 8,000,000 acres. 


Clemson College Says— 


ANT to know the most eco- 

nomical way to increase soil fer- 
tility? Bob Hamilton, extension 
agronomist, answers, “Winter leg- 
umes.” And if you want to know 
what he considers one of the best 
winter legumes, his answer is Aus- 
trian peas—to be planted from mid- 
September on into October. Briefly, 
here’s why he boosts the Austrian 
pea: because of its ability to grow 
throughout the winter and stand se- 
vere cold, it makes a larger quantity 
of organic matter and nitrogen sufh- 
ciently early to turn under in time 
for the next cotton crop and it decays 
rapidly under the soil. Corn follow- 
ing a good growth of Austrian peas 
at Clemson showed no response to 
100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 
and cotton showed no response to 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda. The 
peas had put so much nitrogen in the 
soil the crops couldn’t use any more! 
As to other uses, Austrian peas 
make good grazing for livestock; 
and sowed with oats they make ex- 
cellent hay—high yield and high 


feeding value. 


© Preventing Smuts 


If South Carolina farmers want to 
save about a million dollars a year, 
they may do so by controlling smuts 
of small grains, especially oats. For- 
tunately, most of this heavy loss 
may be prevented by treating the 
planting seed or by planting smut- 
resistant seed, reports W. C. Nettles, 
extension entomologist. Since the 
supply of high-yielding smut-resis- 
tant oats is probably insufficient to 
supply the demand, Nettles advises 








@ Clemson Folks—Congratulations to Dr. Herbert 
Press Cooper, Clemson’s new Dean of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station Director—promoted to the 
vacancy caused by Dean-Director H. W. Barre leav- 
ing to head U.S. D. A. cotton research. A native of 
South Carolina and a Clemson a'’umnus, Dr. Cooper 
holds his master’s degree from Wisconsin, doctor's 


from Cornell. After teaching and research for three 
other state agricultural colleges, he has headed Clemson’s Agronomy 
Department since 1930. Absorbed in soils and the problems of soil 
fertility, his only real hobby, it is said, is plant nutrition. 


By A. B. BRYAN 


farmers who would reduce smut 
losses in this manner to secure seed 
at once. 


For chemical seed treatment, or- 
ganic mercury dusts are gaining in 
favor with South Carolina farmers 
and may be used on wheat, oats, and 
barley. The mercury dusts also con- 
trol barley stripe, a very serious dis- 
ease of this plant. Formaldehyde 
has been used by many farmers to 
treat oats, and bluestone is almost 
universally used on wheat to control 
stinking smut. Loose smuts of wheat 
and barley are not controlled by 
chemical seed treatment, but fortu- 
nately these loose smuts are of little 
importance. 


® Garden Sass 


With unfavorableespring and sum- 
mer seasons, September gardening is 
all the more important to provide 
family food against the coming win- 
ter’s high prices of vegetables. So 
the suggestions of A. E. Schilletter, 
extension horticulturist, have extra 
value. “Keep all the garden crops 


growing. Don’t let them become 
stunted for lack of sufficient food. 
Nitrogen is the most needed food for 
the garden crops, and nearly always 
they can be much benefited by sul- 
phate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. 
Cultivate and clean up ground where 
vegetables have matured. Decaying 
vegetables and vegetable plants are 
likely to increase disease and insect 
damage next season. Keep the straw- 
berry bed free of weeds and grass, 
and select your best plants at this 
time. Transplant a few rows during 
September, but do not risk the bulk 
of your planting before cooler weath- 
er. Gather the mature lima beans 
every week and store them away for 
winter use.” 


@® Save Sweet Potatoes 


Horticulturist E. H. Rawl be- 
moans the fact that in the Carolinas 
it is too generally the case that the 
average farm crop of potatoes has 
rotted by midwinter. Improper stor- 
age practices, he says, are the expla- 
nation of this serious economic loss. 
The safest remedy is the approved 


(Continued on page 49) 











orth Carolina’s 
ight New Master 


armMers eee: Ashcraft, Balls, 


Tr most interesting feature of 
the recent North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ and Farm Women’s Convention 
—what was it? 


In the opinion of many persons, it 
was the award of “Master Farmer” 
medals and certificates to the owners 
of eight outstandingly good North 
Carolina farms and farm homes. 
And the most interesting feature of 
the ceremony was, not when these 
Master Farmers and their wives 
were named by Editor Clarence Poe 
and stood up to receive their medals 
from Dean I. O. Schaub of the Ex- 
tension Service and John B. Gordon 
of The Progressive Farmer staff. 
Rather it was when Dean Schaub 
called on these men to name some 
things to which they attributed their 
success. “They showed that they 
were not only Master Farmers but 
master speakers also,” as Dr. Jane S. 
McKimmon put it. (Perhaps one 
reason Dr. McKimmon was so en- 
thusiastic was because every Master 
Farmer gave first credit to his wife!) 


@ Joint Award to Man and Wife 


Anyhow with 1928 Master Farm- 
ers Fred P. Latham, L. O. Moseley, 
Charles F. Cates, and others on hand 
to see the new 1936 class of Master 
Farmers, awards of this much cov- 
eted honor were made to the follow- 
ing persons:— 

H. G. Ashcraft, Mecklenburg County. 

Ball Brothers, Carteret County. 

W. B. Crawford, Iredell County. 

J. M. German, Wilkes County. 

T. J. Harris, Cumberland County. 

J. B. McDevitt, Madison County. 

R. Flake Shaw, Guilford County. 

Thomas D. Temple, Halifax County. 

To each of these eight farm homes 
has indeed come a signal honor. 

North Carolina county and dis- 
trict farm and home agents cooper- 
ated with The Progressive Farmer 


Crawford, Gexman, 
Hawis, McDevitt, 
Shaw, and Temple 


Z 
Top—-Left, J. M. German. 





Right, W. B. Crawford. 


Bottom—Left, Thomas D. Temple. Right, T. J. Harris. 


@ “This certificate is presented to Mr. and Mrs. ————, the 
marked excellence of their joint labors in the farm and home oper- 
ated under their supervision having given the owner the distinction 
of being a Master Farmer as determined by a rigid test in accordance 


with the official Master Farmer score card.” 


So reads the official 


Master Farmer certificate presented to the eight farmers listed be- 
low. You will enjoy what Messrs. Temple, Crawford, German, and 
Harris say this month and letters from the others next month. 


‘in locating a very considerable num- 


ber of excellent Master Farmer pros- 
pects and the official scoring was 
finally done by J. B. Gordon of The 
Progressive Farmer and Prof. R. S. 
Curtis, for years a member of State 
College faculty. The certificates 
were signed jointly by Dean Schaub 
and Editor Poe. 


@ W. B. Crawford, Iredell 
Mr. Crawford has a fine 500-acre 


farm, 250 in cultivation and pasture. 
Every farmer will find much food 
for thought in the following state- 
ment he sends in reply to-our request 
that he point out some of the things 
that have contributed to his suc- 
cess:— 


I always had a love for the farm and 
livestock, and while I made some money 
farming, money has not been my first con- 
sideration. If I could not have gotten a lot 
of pleasure out of seeing crops and livestock 
grow, I would have followed some other 
occupation. 

I have always given first consideration to 
soil building and diversification and aim to 
have at least four sources of cash income, 
principally (1) hogs, (2) cattle, (3) certi- 
fied small grains, (4) cotton, and (5) al- 
falfa hay. I have found liming profitable 
and sow all small grain acreage to leg: 





DESERTED FARM 


—From an original wood engraving by Thomas W. Nason 


umes, the bulk of which is turned back 
into the soil. I stress record keeping, and 
have kept a detailed record for a number 
of years, feeling that I should know how 
my various crops and livestock produce. I 
have always felt that it was cheaper to keep 
buildings painted and in repair than to have 
to rebuild, and I get a great pleasure in 
looking after the yard and shrubbery, be- 
lieving that an attractive place makes farm 


Pie : : 
life more interesting. 


My boys have been interested in 4-H club 
work and I have always given them an in- 
terest in crops and livestock, and Mrs. 
Crawford handles the poultry exclusively. 
I have also tried to give my tenants a fair 
deal and by so doing have kept the same 
tenants for 25 years or longer. 


@® T. J. Harris, Cumberland 


This Master Farmer has set a fine 
example for his section by switch- 
ing from cotton and tobacco to gen- 
eral farming and dairying. Milks 56 
cows, sells Grade A milk, excels in 
small grain. In reply to our request 
Mr. Harris gives the following eight 
policies as having helped him most 
in his farming success: — 

1. My love for the farm and having had 
experience in all kinds of farm work since 
childhood, which has fitted me to supervise 
and manage my farming operations. 

2. Constant study of soil needs. 

3. Planting the best. seeds of known 
origin, tested and treated, and on land 
thoroughly prepared before planting. 

4. Use of good grade of commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

5. Realizing that we must feed the soil 
if we expect the soil to feed us. Therefore 
practicing a crop rotation including leg- 
umes such as peas, velvet beans, soybeans, 
lespedeza, and alfalfa. 

6. Reading The Progressive Farmer and 
practicing its teachings as well as those of 
the county agents, etc. 

7. In livestock, using purebred sires and 
feeding a balanced ration—home-grown as 
much as possible. 

8. Trying to establish good credit by 
meeting all obligations promptly and mak- 
ing my word my bond. 


@ Thomas D. Temple, Halifax 


Biggest farmer of them all from 
the standpoint of acreage is Master 
Farmer Temple, near neighbor of 
that other great Halifax Master 
Farmer, Leland H. Kitchin. Mr. 
Temple has 800 acres in cultivation, 
300 in pasture (including 100 in 
Roanoke River bottom), and 1,000 
in woodland. Bought the farm in 
1934 after having managed it 18 
years, so he knew what he was do- 


ing. Selling annually 50 to 100 Here- 
ford cattle, 2 to 3 carloads hogs, and 
40 to 50 lambs, his county agent 
calls him “the most efficient producer 
and marketer of livestock in North 
Carolina”—and his 175 acres in les- 
pedeza may be a partial explanation. 
As Mr. Temple writes us:— 


By feeding nearly all our corn, hay, pea- 
nut vines, etc., to livestock, we can market 
our crops on the hoof and eliminate the 
buying of much commercial fertilizer. Hav- 
ing livestock to sell at different times dur- 
ing the year (as well as cotton, peanuts, 
etc., in the fall, and our seed rye and small 
grains), we have been able to run our busi- 
ness almost on a cash basis and be reason- 
ably prompt in meeting obligations, thus 
establishing a good amount of credit in 
time of need. To sum up, our aim is to 
take care of our land by turning under 
soiling crops such as lespedeza and soy- 
beans, etc., and to feed on the farm all hay, 
corn, peanut vines, and anything that will 
serve to make good land better. 


@ J. M. German, Wilkes 


If Thomas D. Temple sets a su- 
perb example for big farmers, J. M. 
German may well be visited by ev- 
erybody who wishes to see a model 
moderate-sized farm—140 acres in 
cultivation and pasture. “He has the 
cleanest and most sanitary dairy barn 
and milk house in North Carolina,” 
says Mr. Gordon. “For neatness and 
attention to appearance both inside 
the home and out, no Master Farmer 
or Master Farmer nominee excels 
him.” He has built up his soil by 
legumes and livestock till he grows 
20 tons silage per acre. Respond- 
ing to our request, Mr. German 
writes:— 


My boyhood ambition was to be a law- 
yer but my father objected. When I start- 
ed from home to study law I saw my father 
at work in his fields—he looked lonely. It 
was too much and I turned back. 

A few years later a young lady in Geor- 
gia whose opinions and wishes I prized 
very highly wrote me: “I hope you will be 
the best farmer in North Carolina.” Now 
for nearly forty years that young lady has 
struggled with me to make that wish come 
true. Our achievement has been due, first 

of all, to our hard labor and determination. 
But we tried to work intelligently, to make 
all our labor count. This we did by seeking 
and following the advice of our farm agent 
and The Progressive Farmer. 

A constant aim has been to keep as manv 
milk cows as the farm will produce feed 
for and to increase the feed production by 
constantly enriching the soil. Most of the 
vear a spreader load of manure goes from 
my barns every day except Sunday. Leg- 
umes, lespedeza, etc., are used liberally for 
hay and turned under. Another constant 
aim is to sell no grain or hay from the farm, 
and to buy none to bring to the farm. 


Look in next month’s Progressive 
Farmer for sketches of Master Farm- 
ers Ashcraft, McDevitt, Shaw, and 
Ball Brothers. 






































THE LAST LOAD 


—From an original woodcut by Reid Crowell 


or bigger Grain 
and Legume Crops 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P. I. 


OR Virginia conditions, crimson 

clover and vetch are the two most 
useful winter legumes. Crimson clo- 
ver may be safely seeded up to with- 
in two weeks of the time the first 
killing frost occurs in your section; 
vetch, right up to this average killing 
frost date. Of crimson clover sow 15 
to 20 pounds to the acre; vetch, 20 
to 30. Austrian peas give fairly satis- 
factory results in our Coastal Plains 
area, but crimson clover and vetch 
usually cost less to seed and are more 
dependable. 


In seeding winter legumes, one 
should bear in mind this fact: the 
soil-improving ability of any cover 
crop is directly in proportion to the 
growth it makes. To sow legume 
seed on thin land without fertilizers 
is often a waste. One often hears 
farmers say, “The part of a field 
which needs a cover crop most, usu- 
ally has the poorest growth of that 
cover crop.” The reason, of course, 
is that these thin places in the field 
haven’t enough plant food to nourish 
the crop. 


@ Legumes Need Fertilizer 


We must learn that it is just as 
important to fertilize legume crops 
as any others. It is true that more 
than 95 per cent of most plants is 
made up of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen—three elements which come 
to us from the air and water—and 
that properly inoculated legumes may 
get their nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere. However, we cannot use 
these free gifts from the air and 
water unless we (1) keep the soil 
reaction right and (2) supply the 
mineral elements which are necessary 
in order that the carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen may be manu- 
factured into plants. 

Legumes respond particularly to 
phosphate and potash applications. 
So fertilized, they not only make 
more growth, but are ready to be 
plowed down or grazed earlier in 
the spring. For winter legumes 
which do not follow heavily fertilized 
crops, 200 to 300 pounds per acre of 








a 0-12-5 fertilizer is recommended. 
On soils known to be right in potash, 
we may omit the potash and apply 
enough superphosphate to give the 
recommended quantity of phosphor 
ic acid. However, in most sections 
of Virginia, the potash is necessary. 


@ Rye, Oats, Barley, Wheat 


Rye intended for grazing and win- 
ter cover should be seeded as soon 
as possible after this date. Abruzzi 
is the only variety recommended for 
Virginia. If the crop is to be grazed 
heavily, sow two bushels per acre so 
the hoofs of the animals will not cut 
it up so badly in wet weather. 

With winter oats, one of the most 
frequent causes of failure is late seed- 
ing. Hence in the western half of 
the state, sow by September 15; east- 
ern section, by October 1. Finish at 
least two weeks before you usually 
have a killing frost. Among the best 
varieties for Virginia are Lee, Ful- 
ghum, Virginia Gray Winter, and 
Tech (V.P.I. No.1). The standard 
rate of seeding is two bushels per 
acre. 


Barley seeding should also begin 
this month, the essentials for success 
being good land, early seeding, and 
the proper variety. Barley is not a 
poor-land crop; do not sow on any 
land which will not average 35 bush- 
els corn per acre. Barley should be 
sowed at least two weeks before frost. 
Good varieties for Virginia: Tennes- 
see Winter, a bearded kind; of 
smooth types, Virginia Hooded and 
Tennessee No. 6. Barley is an excel- 
lent feed and will usually produce 
about twice as many bushels per 
acre as wheat. However, a bushel of 
barley weighs only 48 pounds; 
wheat, 60. 

In the higher altitudes in the state, 
wheat seeding should begin the latter 
part of the month. However, the best 
rule for sowing wheat is to begin on 
the average killing frost date of the 
section and finish as soon as possible. 

The experience of the past season 
should have taught us an important 
lesson about fertilizing small grains. 





On good lands, or lands properly fer- 
tilized, small grains withstood the 
severe winter and were little hurt by 
the long spring drouth, except that 
there was a short crop of straw; such 
lands made good yie!ds of high qual- 
ity grain. On the other hand, grains 
on thin land, poorly fertilized, were 
not good enough to cut. This illus- 
trates the well known principle that 
the best insurance against unfavorable 
weather conditions is an abundance 
of plant food in the soil. And in plan- 
ning fertilizers for small grain the 
following five points should be kept 
in mind:— 

1. Where legumes have not been grown 
regularly in the rotation, use a complete 
fertilizer, such as a 4-12-4 or 4-16-4. 

2. On lands receiving farmyard manure 
on the previous crop, superphosphate alone 
will usually be all that is necessafy. 

3. On lands which have grown a legume 
in the rotation but have received no ma- 
nure, nitrogen may be left out but potash 
should be included; a 0-12-5 will usually 
give good results. 

4. As for quantity of fertilizer, it is usu- 
ally good business to apply $2 to $3 worth 
per acre. Even heavier applications will 





Right time, right varteties, right 
fertilizers axe essential 

















pay where grass and clover are to follow 
the grain. 

5. Consider the economy of high analy- 
sis goods. For example, a ton of 4-16-4 
contains exactly twice as much plant food 
as a ton of 2-8-2—-yet a ton of 4-16-4 usu- 
ally costs $7 to $10 less than 2 tons of 
2-8-2! Ask your own fertilizer dealer how 
much more he will charge for 2 tons of 
2-8-2 than one ton of 4-16-4. He wants 
to sell you plant food, but if you insist on a 
low grade fertilizer, he is forced to put in a 
filler. 


© A Good Time to Lime 


All other things being equal, the 
best time to lime land is before seed- 
ing small grains. This is because 
small grains are usually followed by 
legumes, which give striking re- 
sponse to liming, and for most leg- 
umes it is better to apply lime several 
months before sowing the legume. 
Thousands of pounds of clover seed 
are wasted every spring in Virginia 
by sowing on acid soils. Sowing clo- 
ver seed on sour land is a guarantee 
of failure. Not only do we lose the 
money invested in seed, but that in- 
vested in the fertilizer and also our 
labor and rent on the land. 





Love in Autumn 
By JESSE STUART 


TOOK you in the spring of life to stand 
Beside of me, against winds ill and fair, 
That we together share our lives and land— 
You, lithe, blue-eyed with golden wheat-straw hair, 
You with your fine-curved lips and leaf-tan face; 
You, now so filled with love, so full of life— 
You free with earth in wind and sun-kissed space 
To share its joy, its sorrow, and its strije. 
You are one proud to live beneath the Sun; 
1 am one proud to kiss the lips of you 
And march beside of you toward the Sun, 
Mingle my soul with the proud soul of you 
That flesh of us may live when we are done; 
That America may march toward the Sun. 


Come with me, Love, we two have worked together. 
Charlotte, this golden summer has been ours. 

You, clean a girl as ever trod shoe-leather, 

You, fairest of our mountain wildwood flowers. 
This life is ours to gather as we will, 

To gather from sweet-seasons of the year; 

To gather bread and flower from the hill 

When autumn season of our life is here, 

Hear lonesome wind hum through the tangled briers 
A music old but sweet as some refrain, 

And see tree tops now autumn flaming fires 

Send down red ashes of a golden rain. 

Come with me, Love, with autumn in your heart; 
Of all the seasons autumn is God's art. 

We've loved each other for our little stay 

In this gold world beneath such autumn moon; 

Our stay can’t be forever and one day, 

Our lives must break, our lives must break too soon. 


All might be over in a little while, 

The love of living and the dawn of age; 

We walk Time’s corridors in single file, 

We take Life’s book and scan it page by page..... 
But God be thanked for power to live and fight, 
And God be thanked for wind among the-grass 

And for white blossoms on the trees in spring, 

And God be thanked for moon and stars at night, 
And God be thanked for rights to come and pass 
From bud in spring to autumn’s harvesting. 





END OF DAY 





‘From an original woodcut by J. ]. Lankes 
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IN THE HILL COUNTRY 


By F. H. JETER 


(THREE other suggestions from 
Enos Blair are: “If you want six 
to eight weeks’ grazing from mid- 
October on through November and 
for a like period next spring, 
sow 1 bushel Abruzzi rye with 
1 bushel barley on good land. Lay 
in a supply of small grain for seeding 
(see dates page 11, August Progres- 
sive Farmer). Seed required per 
acre: wheat, 5 to 6 pecks; barley, 2 
bushels; oats, 2 to 244 bushels; rye, 
114 bushels. Reclean all seed. When 
soybean or cowpea hay is raked from 
the ground, disk it to make a surface 
mulch; this will make it possible to 
prepare the land later for small grain 
even though the weather be dry.” 


PICK DRY AND KEEP DRY— 
One bale out of every six ginned in 
North Carolina last September. and 
one bale in every four ginned in 
September 1934 was reduced one or 
more grades because of gin damage, 
says Glenn R. Smith, cotton econo- 
mist. The water-content of the seed 
and lint is high early in the season; 
the lint tends to be sticky. A heavy 
dew or a light rain makes the cotton 
so damp no ginner can do a good job. 
Pick none but dry cotton and keep 
in a dry place. If picked while damp, 
spread it out in the sunlight and let 
it dry thoroughly before carrying to 
the gin. 


CATTLE FOR FAIRS — Select 
and begin fitting the cattle to be ex- 
hibited at fairs, advises John Arey. 
Teach each animal to lead and to be 
handled easily. Many potential win- 
ners have been placed. “down the 
line” because of lack of training. If 
they lack flesh when fitting period 
begins, feed a small quantity of mo- 
lasses horse feed together with a 
grain mixture composed of cornmeal, 
30 pounds; crushed oats, 30; wheat 
bran, 25; linseed or soybean meal, 15. 
Feed so that the animal in show ring 
will look thrifty but not fat. To give 
the coat a sleek, glossy appearance, 
blanket each animal. These blankets 
should be removed daily and the 


animal well groomed. 


FOR THE LIVESTOCK—Earl 
Hostetler makes these timely obser- 
vations: Abruzzi rye, Italian rye 
grass, wheat, or barley, with crimson 
clover will furnish excellent pastures 
in most of North Carolina if seeded 
in early September. Hog prices usu- 
ally are higher in September than in 


—From a woodcut by Thomas W. Nason 



















any other month. Therefore pigs far- 
rowed in February or early March 
and properly fed should now weigh 
200 to 225 pounds each and 
bring top prices. Lambs kept for 
replacements in the flock should be 
drenched at regular intervals espe- 
cially if they show evidence of stom- 
ach worms. 


MONEY IN APPLES — A short 
peach crop elsewhere brought big 
money to our Sandhill peach growers 
this year. Now our Western North 
Carolina apple growers expect high- 
priced apples because of the short 
American crop. To get the utmost 
money from our apples, Horticul- 
tural Chief M. E. Gardner suggests: 





North Carolina State 


College Says— 


@ State College's most important message comes from Enos Blair: 
“No farmer who wants richer lands should fail to sow crimson 
clover, vetch, and Austrian winter peas in September—25 pounds 
per acre clover seed; vetch 20; Austrian peas, 30. Inoculate for all 
three. Vetch and peas are better for light, sandy soils; may be 
planted deeper and germinate better in dry weather. Crimson 
clover is excellent for sandy loams, clay loams, and clay soils, but 


wait for a moist season before sowing and plant shallow. 


ef 


(1) Provide adequate harvesting 
equipment to handle the crop 
promptly; avoid delays. (2) Grade 
fruit carefully and avoid the bruising 
which will cause rotting in storage. 
(3) Provide storage which will main- 
tain the proper temperature and 
moisture conditions. Storage extends 
the marketing season and permits 
the grower to dispose of his crop as 
the demand justifies. (4) Emphasize 
quality. To build a reputation, give 
constant attention to grades, color, 
and condition of product. 


HIGH-PRICED HOGS—Higher- 
priced hogs also make advisable the 
increased attention urged by Swine 
Specialist Taylor: “Provide clean, 
comfortable farrowing quarters for 
the brood sow. Ask your county 
agent for a copy of our Blueprint No. 
160. The farrowing house built ac- 
cording to this plan is portable and 
will accommodate one sow and her 


Virginia Honors 
Carrier, Whitehead 


rPHE Progressive Farmer takes 
great pleasure in joining its 50,000 
Virginia subscribers in congratulat- 
ing two men who have indeed ren- 
dered distinguished service to Vir- 
ginia agricultural progress and whose 
services were fittingly recognized at 
the recent Virginia Institute of Rural 
Affairs. V. P. I.’s much coveted 
“Certificate of Merit” was awarded 
this year to Prof. Lyman Carrier and 
Hon. J. Hurt Whitehead and in mak- 
ing the awards President Julian A. 
Burruss said in substance:— 

















@® J. HURT WHITEHEAD—Dis- 
tinguished as a good and useful citi- 
zen of his community and state, for 
success in business, and for an ex- 
ample of efficient farming on a large 
scale. After education in Virginia 
schools and colleges, he entered the 
tobacco business and soon branched 
out into other commercial activities, 
becoming a bank president and 








president and editor of one of our 
oldest weekly newspapers. For sev- 
eral years he has, with his son, 
operated 28 farms covering some 
4,500 acres in his home coun- 
ty. He has served as_ president 
of the Virginia Bright Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Marketing As- 
sociation and as a member of the 
AAA’s interstate advisory committee 
for tobacco, these and similar services 
being rendered cheerfully without 
compensation and often at his own 
expense. 

















@ LYMAN CARRIER—V. P. I.’s 
first professor of agronomy, his name 
has come down in its history as one 
of its most useful and best liked fac- 
ulty members. . his enthusiastic 
interest and practical ability given to 
research and extension as well as 
teaching. He conducted the first re- 
search in seed analysis in Virginia, 
showing the real quality of the seed 


a” 


litter. Grow thrifty pigs by having 
them farrowed on land where hogs 
have not ranged for at least 12 
months and that has been cultivated 
meantime. Keep the pigs on this 
clean land until they are four months 
old or until they weigh 100 pounds. 
Do not let them go onto old hoglots; 
they will get wormy there.” 


INSECT CON TROL—Peach 
growers should apply paradichloro- 
benzene to the trees between Septem- 
ber 25 and October 10 for peach tree 
borer control, advises C. H. Brannon. 
Also carefully collect and burn all 
limbs and twigs under pecan trees 
that have been cut by the pecan twig 
girdler, also those under nearby per- 
simmon and hickory trees. Not only 
should all tobacco stalks be killed im- 
mediately after harvest, but all cot- 
ton stalks also. This will aid in the 
control of the boll weevil and other 
cotton insects. 


being sold, giving a basis upon which 
the state seed law was enacted. He 
established the Virginia Corn Grow- 
ers Association, which was the begin- 
ning of the present Crop Improve- 
ment Association, which has made 
better seed available all over the state. 
Pioneering in extensive pasture in- 
vestigations in Eastern Virginia, he 
showed the possibility of increasing 
the carrying capacity of pastures eco- 
nomically by the use of fertilizers, 
and these investigations have been 
of great significance not only in Vir- 
ginia but in all of the Eastern States. 
He was instrumental in the selection 
of two strains of wheat which have 
so far outyielded other varieties that 
almost one-half of Virginia’s total 
wheat acreage is now sowed to them. 


i Meat Sees 
A TOOT FOR VETCH! 


eis J. W. Broom, county agent of 

Union County, N. C., is quoted 
as saying, “The vetch fields looked 
so beautiful this spring that the farm 
women are demanding that their 
husbands buy seed and sow more.” 

We are sure that liking vetch is 
justifiable on account of the beauty 
of the crop, but there are many other 
reasons for liking it. It is one of our 
richest crops in nitrogen content. 
This gives it high standing as a feed 
and fertilizer crop. It is hardy. It 
grows as well in winter on poor 
land as cowpeas do in summer. 

Sow vetch as per dates on page 11 
of the August Progressive Farmer. 
Sow alone or sow 20 to 30 pounds of 
vetch seed with 2 bushels of oats. 
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Timely Reminders 
of Urgent Jobs 
for September 





Good hay is going to be even more valuable than usual this winter. 


Havvesting summe% crops and preparing for fall and wintet ones keep us hustling 


O REDUCE weevil damage, give 

the crib a thorough cleaning be- 
fore putting in the new corn, remov- 
ing old corn. After putting in the 
new crop, make the crib as nearly 
airtight as possible and treat with car- 
bon disulphide. 

2. To keep weevils out of cow- 
peas, treat with carbon disulphide, 
then store in tight boxes or thick 
sacks. For detailed information, see 
county agent or send a 3-cent stamp 
to L. A. Niven, The Progressive 
Farmer. 

3. Smut, which frequently cuts 
yields of small grain, especially oats, 
from a fourth to a half, can be easily 
prevented. Just treat the seed before 
planting with Ceresan dust. 

4. Itis wasteful to pick green cot- 
ton. Wait until the bolls are fully 
open and completely ripe. When 
green bolls are picked the seed and 
lint are immature, and make much 
less valuable sample, 


5. Ginning cotton when wet from 
dew, rain, or immaturity, may reduce 
its money value as much as 25 per 


Southern Forest 


4.VERYBODY of course knows 
Joyce Kilmer’s beautiful little 
poem, “Trees.” Millions have read 
it. Millions have heard it sung. No 
other American poem of the twen- 
tieth century has been more popular 
than those twelve short lines: — 


cent. If any cotton gets wet after it 
is picked, dry it before ginning. 

6. Frequently, cotton seed put 
away for planting purposes is dam- 
aged from heating. Avoid big 
heaps. Put in sacks and before stack- 
ing put scantlings or rails on the 
floor to permit free circulation of air. 


7. Full bloom is usually consid- 
ered the right stage for cutting lespe- 
deza hay, although some cut earlier. 


Fall Grain and Cover Crops 


1. Winterkilling is the chief ob- 
jection to fall-planted oats. This trou- 
ble may be largely overcome by plant- 
ing early enough for the oats to be- 
come well established before freezing 
weather. Other precautions are to 
plant in the drill on well drained, 
fertile soil, and use cold-resistant 
varieties. Liberal fertilizing will aid 
materially in getting them well estab- 
lished before co!d weather. 

2. Because it grows more quickly 
than other rye varieties, stands up 
more erect than most grains, is a 
vigorous grower, and gives more 


Honors Kilmer 


I think that 1 shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree; 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


Now establishment of the “Joyce 
Kilmer Memorial Forest” in South- 
west North Carolina is announced— 
3,840 acres of magnificent virgin for- 
est, the entire watershed of Little 
Santeetlah Creek (isn’t that a musi- 
cal name that Kilmer would have en- 
joyed!) in Graham County, N. C. 
Principal U. S. routes which connect 
with U. S. 129 will lead to this area 
at Robbinsville, west of Asheville. 
Joyce Kilmer, born December 6, 
1886, was only one of the world’s 
choicest spirits brought to an un- 
timely death by the World War. He 
was killed in action in the Wood of 
the Burned Bridge late in July, 1918. 


A giant poplar in the Kilmer 

Forest. Note height of horse 

and man as compared: with size 
of tree. 


green material early in the season, 
Abruzzi rye is preferable for grazing. 
A liberal supply put in as early as 
weather conditions permit will pro- 
vide green material for the livestock 
during late fall and winter. 


3. A good hay mixture may be 
had by planting 20 pounds hairy 
vetch and two to three bushels of 
oats per acre. Put in the latter part 
of this month or early next on good, 
well prepared ground, and cut in the 
dough stage next spring. 


4. The North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station found that fertilizer ap- 
plied to a winter cover crop resulted 
in higher yields of corn following the 
cover crop than when applied direct- 
ly to the corn. 


5. In. most cases it appears that it 


pays to inoculate legume seed even. 


on soil where the crop has been suc- 
cessfully grown in recent years. The 
hot summer sun or unfavorable 
soil conditions sometimes kill the 
bacteria in the soil. The cost of com- 
mercial inoculation is so little that it 
seems the better part of good judg- 
ment to inoculate legume seed every 
time they are planted. 


Livestock and Poultry Hints 


1. Corn never gets so cheap and 
tankage so high that it does not pay 
to give the fattening hogs some pro- 
tein feed from an animal source. Soy- 
beans, of course, furnish protein to 
balance the carbohydrates in corn, 
but this is not enough; some animal 
protein is needed and a mixture of 
cottonseed meal and tankage is better 
than tankage alone. The tankage 
and cottonseed meal should be fed 
from a self-feeder and the hogs al- 
lowed to take what they want. There 
should also be a small compartmént 
of the feeder which should contain 
equal parts of salt, wood ashes or air- 
slaked lime, and cottonseed meal. 


2. Cull sweet potatoes when fed 
to dairy cows are somewhat more 
valuable than corn silage. There are 
25 pounds of digestible nutrients in 
each 100 pounds of sweet potatoes as 
compared to 17 pounds in silage: 

3. In Illinois tests, cows fed good 
quality lespedeza hay produced prac- 
tically as much milk as those fed 
alfalfa. No advantage was noted in 
alfalfa over lespedeza when fed to 
young dairy cattle. 

4. Some mighty good grazing 
may be provided by sowing directly 
on top of the Bermuda or other grass 
sod, or other ground, 30 pounds of 
Italian rye grass seed per acre this 
month or early next. 

5. Rape planted this month or 
early next on fertile, well prepared 


ground will produce some worth 
while fall and early winter grazing 
for all kinds of livestock, including 
chickens and turkeys. Don’t make 
the mistake, however, of putting it 
on poor ground, because results sim- 
ply will not be satisfactory. 

6. Provide winter grazing for the 
chickens. For each 75 to 100 hens, 
put in an acre of small grain, Italian 
rye grass, clovers, etc. 

7. On an average, it does not pay 
to keep a hen more than three years. 
Only those that are the very best and 
have proved themselves should be 
kept beyond the second year. 


foe age | 


WATKINS ON NEW 
PROGRAM 


O Director D. W. Watkins of the 

South Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, The Progressive 
Farmer recently sent two questions 
as follows:— 


“What do you regard as the strong 
and weak points of the new national 
farm legislation? 

“In what respects do you think it 
might possibly be improved in the 
future?” 

Our readers not only in South Car- 
olina but elsewhere will be interested 
in Mr. Watkins’s reply as follows:— 


“The strong feature of the legisla- 
tion consists of its constructive pur- 
pose and plan, namely to restore our 
basic resources—the land. This is 
not merely an agricultural measure 
but one aimed at future security and 
national welfare. The weakness 
probably lies in the possibility of in- 
terpreting the legislation from a po- 
litical standpoint so as to throw much 
larger favors to one section of the 
country than to another; an adminis- 
tration disposed to do so could han- 
dle the program in a sectional way. 

“As to how the act may be improv- 
ed, the experience of this year will 
undoubtedly bring out this informa- 
tion. Farmers should keep in mind 
that no single act of Congress will 
solve the agricultural problem. This 
particular act is aimed at soil con- 
servation and at improvement in 
farm living standards. At present I 
have no suggestion to offer for im- 
provement other than to devise if 
possible some way to prevent the act 
from being administered in the spe- 
cial interest of some one or more sec- 
tions. Any such improvement in the 
act would at the same time direct it 
away from political shoals so as to 
make it a constructive force regard- 
less of what particular party is in 
power at any time.” 





“What do you mean... 


she’s QWF-T lursty? 


“Low” on the gauge means high oil costs— 


a common expense this entirely new oil stops 


O one “kes to find his engine 
needs oil. So the next time 
the oil gauge says, ‘‘You need an- 
other quart”? . . . remember this: 

New Texaco Motor Oil can stop 
your engine’s frequent ‘‘thirstiness.”’ 

For the Furfural process by 
which it is made provides a new 
kind of film... a lasting film that 
protects each bearing surface of 
your motor... a film that reszsts 
burning up inside it! 

It is called ‘‘Furfural’d Film.’’ 
Furfural is a new refining material. 
Treated by the Furfural Process, 


New Texaco Motor Oil has a 
stronger Film. None of the Fur- 
fural remains in the oil. It is a7 


lubricant . . . no waste. 


Thanks to this clean film. New 
Texaco Motor Oil has a lower car- 
bon residue than even five popular | 
premium-priced oils. It lubricates 9 
completely without gumming up! 

You’ll find New Texaco Motor 
Oil at thousands of Texaco dealers 
in all of the 48 States. And you’ll 
find it makes a real saving...a 
noticeable difference in the cost of 
running your car or truck. 
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Never saw makin’s tobacco 
roll so easy in a lifetime 
of smoking! 


JOSEPH SMITH — shown here starting 
to roll a neat and tasty cigarette with 
Prince Albert—speaks his mind about 
‘‘makin’s’’ tobacco. He says: ‘‘Delight- 
ful is a mild word for the joy I find in q 
Prince Albert’s quality tobaccos. I’ve —— 
never seen tobacco lie down so snug or 
roll so easy or stay so firm in the 
paper as Prince Albert does.”’ 
Try P. A. yourself and see. 























“RIGHT ON THE P. A. TIN 
it says: ‘Prince Albert is pre- 
pared under processes dis- 
covered in making experi- 
ments to produce the most 
delightful and wholesome to- 
bacco for cigarette smokers.’ 
They’re true words, brother.”’ 
P. A. is great for pipes... too. 


“1M TICKLED,” he says, 
‘*to see how many of the 
boys around these parts 
are Prince Albert fans 
since they saw that 
money-back offer and 
tried P. A. There’s actu- 
ally around 70 roll-your- 
own cigarettes in every 
tin.’’ Get a tin of Prince 
Albert and watch your 
smoke-joy soar. 





<< 
/ 0 fine roll-your-own cigarettes 


in every 2-ounce tin of Prince Albert. 


© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 
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This no-risk offer puts you next to the 
National Joy Smoke in short order! 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 


(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


RINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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Use More Cottonseed Meal 


Wise feeding this winter doubly important 
By TAIT BUTLER 


@ In September, 1936, as always, the Southern stockman’s great- 
est problems are feed problems. There are still left several oppor- 
tunities for at least aiding in the solution of this problem for the 
coming winter. First, a special effort may be made to harvest 
or save in the best possible condition every pound of feed produced, 
and second, depending on the location and the weather, something 
can be done on most farms in the South to provide winter, or at 
least late fall and early spring grazing. Third, we can make better 
and wider use of our best Southern protein feed, cottonseed meal. 


AFTER all feed 
crops grown in 
1936 are harvested 
and saved in good 
condition and after 
a all late fall, winter, 
and early spring 
grazing practicable 
is provided by the sowing of small 
grains and the so-called winter leg- 
umes, there will still remain the 
problem of making the best use of 
what feeds we have. In some sec- 
tions of the South, particularly the 
Southeast, the feed crops are report- 
ed short due to drouth. In a few 
Northern States the feed crops are 
decidedly short and in the nation as 
a whole, feed productidn will proba- 
bly not be up to normal, which of 
course means relatively high prices 
for purchased feeds. In other sections, 
particularly in the Southern Missis- 
sippi Valley states, all crops now 
promise well. But taking the Cotton 
Belt as a whole, as usual there will 
not be enough feeds produced to 
properly feed the livestock on the 
farms. This fact is of interest, not 
alone to the Cotton Belt but also to 
surplus feed producing sections. 





There has been a large increase in 
the livestock on farms during the last 
eighteen months and while there may 
be no real shortage of feed in the 
country as a whole, there is no 
doubt but feed prices will be high for 
those who have to buy. But higher 
feed prices do not mean the destruc- 
tion of livestock profits. Livestock 
prices and profits are usually high- 
est when the prices of other prod- 
ucts are high. 

With the exception of the two 
items mentioned, saving the feed al- 
ready produced and the seeding of 
late fall and early spring grazing 


‘crops, the feed supplies for this sea- 


son are pretty well settled and the 
usual condition of a shortage applies 
to the South as a whole. 


The best use of the home-grown 
feeds is always an important prob- 
lem, but when there is a general 
shortage and feeds are high priced 
and must be bought the problem 
becomes doubly important, for pur- 
chased feeds are always relatively 


high priced feeds. 
Meal a Big Feed Asset 


While the Cotton Belt generally 
buys more or less feed, it has a very 
great feed asset in its cottonseed 
meal, This feed has never been used 
to the best advantage of the section 
that produces it. For many years 


large quantities of cottonseed meal 
were used for fertilizer and a con- 
siderable quantity is still used for 
that purpose. It is an economic 
waste to use any product suitable 
for feeding livestock as a fertilizer, 
directly applied to the soil. Also 
quantities of cottonseed meal, not- 
withstanding we buy feeds, are ex- 
ported and shipped to other sections 
of this country. 

In shipping cottonseed meal out 
of the South, soil fertility or plant 
foods are shipped out, which should 
be retained for the land from which 
they came. In short, an excellent 
feed, rich in fertilizer elements, is 
shipped out and feeds of less value 
and which contain less plant foods 
are bought from other sections. If 
we did not have need on the farms 
where the cotton is grown for every 
pound of cottonseed meal produc- 
ed, of course it ought to be sold to 
other sections, but’ since we need 
every pound produced and must 
buy two pounds of corn or other 
feed to replace every pound shipped 
out, nothing but loss results from 
our failure to use all the cottonseed 
meal produced on the farms-where 
the cotton seed is grown. If 12, 
000,000 bales of cotton are produc- 
ed in 1936, there will also be pro- 
duced about 6,000,000 tons of cot- 


ton seed and if 80 per cent of this . 


seed is milled there will be pro- 
duced about 2,000,000 tons of cot- 
tonseed meal, equal in feeding val- 
ue, when fed with corn, to 140,000,- 
000 bushels of corn. 


Could Use All Meal Produced 


Is there need for these two mil- 
lion tons of cottonseed meal on the 
farms producing cotton? Taking 
only those states which produce 
500,000 bales of cotton or more, 
nine of them, they have about 4,- 
500,000 horses and mules and an 
equal number of dairy cows and 
heifers over two years old. If the 
horses and mules received two 
pounds a day for 200 working days 
and the dairy cows received two 
pounds a day, it would take 25 per 
cent, or a billion pounds more cot- 
tonseed meal to supply them than is 
produced from a_ 12,000,000-bale 
cotton crop. And none would be 
left for the millions of beef cattle and 
hogs which should not be deprived 
of their share of this excellent source 
of protein needed by all livestock. 

But, says‘ someone, this cotton- 
seed meal must be bought, whereas 


(Continued on page 30) 
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TakE the Ford V-8 over the road 
you know best—the road from town 
to the farm. Let that be your prov- 
ing ground. 

Try out the power and perform- 
ance of that V-8 engine on the 
“big hill.” 

As you go over the culverts. and 
the rough stretches of road, ask the 
members of your family in the back 
seat about Center-Poise comfort. 

Be sure to check those Super- 
Safety Mechanical Brakes in town 
traffic and at the railroad crossing. 








Prove to yourself that they are 
safest and most reliable under all 
conditions. 

As you ride along, as you meet 
other cars on the road, bear in 
mind that you and your family are 
in a car with a genuine steel body 
structure and Safety Glass all 
around at no extra charge. 

And when you reach your front 
gate, look at the gasoline gage to 
check fuel economy. 

The place to form an opinion of 
the Ford V-8 is on the road. 








A GOOD CAR 
AT A LOW PRICE 


$9 5 a month, after usual down-payment, buys any model 

1936 Ford V-8 car—from any Ford dealer—anywhere 
in the United States. Ask your Ford dealer about the new 
Universal Credit Company *3% per month Finance Plans. ... 
Also Special Farmer Credit Service. 











PHILCO 


1937 FARM RADIO 


Gives You Unequalled 





They’re the talk of the country... the new 1937 
Phileco Farm Radios! Never before such perform- 
ance and beauty at so low a price! And they’re 
every inch a Philco—quality built to give you last- 
ing satisfaction. Whatever type of program you 
pr efer — political speeches... sports ...news re- 
ports ... music ... variety — you'll get it easier, 
clearer and more enjoyably with a new 1937 Philco 
Farm Radio. Arrange for a demonstration—NOW— 
and learn how much more your dollar will buy! 











PHILCO 
33B 


$39-95 


Complete with 
Batteries 























FINER FOREIGN RECEPTION! 


See and hear the new American and Foreign Battery-Oper- 
ated Philcos with the exclusive Philco Foreign Tuning Sys- 
tem that doubles foreign reception—$70 up, complete with 
batteries and Philco High-Efficiency Aerial. 6-Volt Radios 
$49.95 up; All-Electric Radios $20 up. 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE — EASY TERMS 











See Your Local PHILCO Dealer or Write Your Nearest Distributor 


I ee ors as cakes didn kA bs nad eee suaenee 116 Bluefield Ave., Bluefield, W. Va. 
Bluefield Supply SUNiki nana dns Wend Neb ood ke 660s tudeecncd pauses iestee taueee ame ae Roanoke, Va. 
TEI rR pC REN RE ER RR a 65 Glenn St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
TO i eas a sin oa nee ae Sb aah a ecracsins cectieece 10 Dock St., Wilmington, N. C. 
I ig 555s nak op ogee 604 oh 6ch addons cA¢caaEe RET Meee eon Greenville, N. C. 


Commonwealth Sales Carporation. . 
Hunter Brothers, Inc........ 
Piedmont Hardware Co.. 


1007 Overbrook Rd., Richmond, Va. 
...467-469 Hay St., Fayetteville N. C. 
oneal 554 Craghead St., Danvil %, Va. 


A. K. Sutton, Inc........... 211 West First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. K. Sutton, Inc...........cerseccceseeeeees RR Pr 807 rvais St., Columbia, S. C. 
ne Co ice raweccedeseedeneeseeeeat ...127-137 East Olney Road, Norfolk, Va. 
C. R. Williams Radio Co........ 103 N. Liberty St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





E MUST grow more of our 

feed in the winter and spring 
and less in the summer. At the 
Georgia College of Agriculture, we 
are producing about an average of 
two tons per acre of a combination of 
oats, rye, vetch, and crimson clover. 
This makes an excellent feed. In ad- 
dition to the winter feed which this 
land produces, we plant the same 
acreage in the summer to sorghum 
and peas and in good years make two 
more tons per acre. 

The greatest single factor that 
stands in the way of a profitable ag- 
riculture in Georgia is the low acre 
yield of many. of our crops. We must 
grow the crops that make good 
yields as compared with the other 
sections of the country. Such a crop 
is oats, to give one example. Our 
yields of oats have been increasing. 
Last year we were above the average 


6 oe organization of the Farm Bu- 

reau in North Carolina is pro- 
gressing at a steady rate. The cam- 
paign is under the active direction of 
Secretary E. F. Arnold of Greenville, 
and National President Edward A. 
O’Neal has made addresses in several 
counties. Six major points in the 
national program of the Farm Bu- 
reau and six major points in its 
state program are summarized by 
President O’Neal and Secretary Ar- 
nold as follows:— 


NATIONAL PROGRAM 
1. Interstate commerce act to protect 
tobacco allotments of compacting states. 
2. Adequate federal appropriations for 
soil conservation. 


3. Protection of cotton price 
through sufficient commodity loans. 


levels 


4. Continuation of diversion payments 
on peanuts to maintain parity price level. 


Twelve Kentucky 


Farm Victories 


EN KILGORE, son of Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore and formerly editor of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Edition of 
The Progressive Farmer, has now 
been for three years executive secre- 
tary of the Kentucky Farm Bureau. 
What has been accomplished under 
his leadership is striking evidence of 
the power and usefulness of farm or- 
ganizations. Here are a dozen Ken- 
tucky achievements largely the re- 
sult of activity by united farmers and 
farm women:— 
1. Complete removal of the state prop- 


erty tax, saving approximately $4,500,000 
annually. 


2. An income tax law on net profits, 
personal and corporate, as the keystone of 
a fair state tax system. 


3. A revised inheritance tax law. 


More Winter Farming Needed 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
Dean, Georgia College of Agriculture 


for the country as a whole. It is one 
of the best feed crops that can be 
produced. Barley is another excel- 
lent crop for good soils. It is a very 
valuable corn substitute. 

Our greatest need, in the way of 
feed, is roughage—pastures, hay, and 
forage crops. The growing of such 
crops will put our idle acres to work, 
prevent erosion, enrich our soils, and 
increase farming profits by giving us 
larger acre yields. I believe that we 
will learn that it pays to fertilize pas- 
tures. Many demonstrations point 
to this conclusion. 

If we devote our attention to the 
production of feed and forage crops 
including pastures, and keep im- 
proving the quality of our livestock, 
there is no reason we may not be 
self-sustaining in livestock products 
and thus add millions of dollars to 
our annual farm income. 


Farm Bureau Organization Progressing 


5. Poundage allotment for potato pro- 
duction with special price per pound on 
acreage allotment diverted. 

6. Provision under the Soil Conservation 
Act for the same protection to truck farm- 
ers that is accorded cotton, tobacco, and 
peanut farmers. 

STATE PROGRAM 


1. Close of markets in case the 1936 
tobacco price opens below parity and keep 
them closed until farmers, government, 
and buyers agree on plans and policies for 
parity prices. 

2. Adequate legislation to control move- 
ment of scrap tobacco. 

3. State compact legislation and its ad- 
ministration through state extension service 
and farmer-selected committeemen. 

4. Passage of laws by the 1937 legisla- 
ture aligning North Carolina with the 
Federal Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act. 

5. Adequate appropriation for agricul- 
tural extension work. 


6. Adequate farm-to-market roads, 


4. Adequate liquor, wine, and beer taxes. 

5. Selected luxury taxes to replace sales 
tax revenues, to be used largely for public 
schools and to pay old age pensions. 

6. Reduction of tax rates on cigarettes 
and prevention of taxation on other tobacco 
products. 

7. Reduction of passenger car licenses 
from $12 to $7.70 and finally to $4.50 be- 
ginning in 1937. Truck licenses also re- 
duced, especially on half-ton trucks. On 
strictly farmer-owned trucks, licenses will 
be only $4.50 starting in 1937. Total sav- 
ing to motorists, about $1,700,000 a year. 


8. Prevented reduction of gasoline tax 
from 5 cents to 4 cents, thus making possi- 
ble passenger and truck license reductions. 

9. Obtained $2,000,000 annually from 
state highway funds for strictly country 
road construction. 

10. A single compulsory primary law. 

11. A safety responsibility law to pre- 
vent death and injuries on highways. 

12. A state reorganization bill, placing 
responsibility on the Governor and depart- 
ment heads, and tending toward efficiency 
and economy. 
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Doubling Our Trouble 


Our September Farm Sermon 


O YOU have 
trouble with 
yourself through 
dwelling too much 
upon the Rosy 
_ Past? Most of us 
: s do. We crown the 
a happiness of the 
past with the halo of memory. Some 
pine over the days that are gone, as 
if God had died when they were 
young. 

Dwelling too much upon the past 
is a bankrupting emotion. The ten- 
dency to do it comes from our fears 
of the future, or pain which we are 
compelled to suffer, or, worse, from 
the supposed meanness of some other 
people toward us. Finally this load 
becomes unbearable and renders us 
unfit to carry on in happiness and 
contentment. 





@ Sometimes the memory of some 
unworthy personal act or evil that we 
did and which we can never undo 
makes us long to retread the path of 
the unrecoverable days and try again. 
Fortunately for us, this can never be 
done, else there would never be 
progress for us. For all who walk in 
the faith of God as Christ demon- 
strated it, the Golden Age is not past, 
but ahead! 


A woman was haled into the pres- 
ence of Jesus as he was standing at 
prayer in the temple. The gang that 
brought her in accused her of sin. In 
his answer to her, Jesus revealed the 
mind of Almighty God to his chil- 
dren: “Neither do I condemn thee, 
but go and sin no more.” The uni- 
verse is interested in us only as we 
go forward. There is no reverse-lever 
to the gearbox of Time. 


There once was a prominent man 
who fell into sin and shame. In his 
distress, he turned to God and asked 
to be forgiven and given a new 
chance. From that moment he turn- 
ed his back 180 degrees from the 
path of his former life and walked 
forward and upward. He used to 
say, “If God can forgive what I have 
done, I am going to try to forget it 
and go forward.” 


® We never can know the road we 
did not take nor tell whether we may 
have been happier had we made 
some different decisions. So the wise 
and Christian attitude is to “forget 
the things that are behind and press 
forward to those things that are 


before.” 
DZ. Mela 
6 tae Sig ' 


READING BIBLE THROUGH 


QUBSCRIBERS who are following 
the plan for “Reading the Bible 

Through in 1936” will be interested 

in the following weekly schedule:— 
September 1-5—Ezekiel 1 to 17. 
September 6-12—Ezekiel 18 o 38. 
September 13-19—Ezekiel 39 to Daniel 5. 
September 20-26—Daniel 6 to Amos 7. 


September 27-30—Amos 8 to Zeph- 
aniah 1, 
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YOUR CHAINS! 















Look at these 6 
exclusive SURE 
GRIP advantages 


—SURER GRIP with big husky lug 
bars at angle of greatest trac- 
tion 

—DEEPER GRIP—deeper notches 
give firmer “bite,” longer wear 
—WIDER GRIP—gives more 
traction and more tread wear 


—SELF-CLEANING— wider, rounded 
channels force out mud and, 
muck insuring constant grip 
—STURDY SHOULDER AND SIDEWALL 
Grip for maximum pullin deep 
going 

—EASIER RIDING—sturdy riding 
rib and wider lug for smooth 





Wares rolling on hard roads 





A Snow Tire —a Mud Tire —a Go Anywhere Tire! 


you will be quick to appreciate 
the extra advantages in this sen- 
sational new Goodyear Sure Grip 
Tire for mud, snow and off-the-road 
service—extra features that put it in 
a class by itself for farm work! 


See how its heavier, deeper-notched 
tread is scientifically designed for 
maximum traction—with big husky 
lug bars, interlocking at the most 
efficient pulling angle, that knife 
straight through mud, sand, snow and 
soft ground without need 
of chains! 


Note its tread is 

broader and flatter,too. 
That means more road 
contact, more “bite,’”’ 


HERE’S THE NEW GOODYEAR 


’ SURE GRIP TIRE 


naow sax FOR PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 












GOODYEAR ALL-TRACTION 
TRACTOR TIRE 


50% more traction in all directions 
= 100% more shoulder tread — 48% 
more rubber for longer wear = 30% 
more draw-bar pull proved in farm 


more pull. Those big wide self- 
cleaning channels prevent packing. 
And look at the sturdy zig-zag riding 
rib that reenforces the husky lug 
bars, insuring longer wear and 
smooth, easy riding. 


Extra endurance in every ply 





tests! 











To support the tremendous pull of 
this wider Sure Grip tread requires 
extra carcass strength. You get that 
with Goodyear’s patented SUPER- 
TWIST Cord in every ply—the most re- 
silient, most enduring cord known! 


this fall and winter. Equip your 
car and trucks with this great tire 
that blazes its own trail through 
any going. See it — now —at the 
nearest Goodyear Service Store or 


Don’t let bad weather tie you up —s- your local Goodyear dealer’s. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








PLEASANT SMOKE VAPOR 


gives quick relief to 


ASTHMATIC 


SUFFERERS ....;:.: rree 


package of cigarettes and perter—sreve at our 
expense how Dr. Guild’s Green Mountain 
Asthmatic Compound soothes and relieves 
Asthmatic paroxysms, Standard remedy at drug- 
gists. Cigarettes, 50¢ for 24. Powder, 25¢ and $1. 
The J. H. Guild Co., Dept. MM23, Rupert, Vt. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN tinct 














CT ORY FD = 


“wiSS" | KITSELMAN FENCE 


for. 


Guaranteed highest quality at lowes 
PRE mM prices. Coppes-Biend Stee 99 92/100% 


pure zinc galvanized. Mosse-bight 
Bull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence; 
Poultry and wn Fence, Stee 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roof- 
~, ing. WE PAY’ FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 84. 2 ae 











THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK NOW READY! 


Included in our new 240-page “Community 
Handbook” are the words to more than 100 
songs, 32 outlines for interesting programs, more 
than 150 different games, stunts, etc., twenty- 
seven different plans for parties and socials, 
hints to club reporters, 4 comp/cte chapter on 
good manners, another on parliamentary law, another on camping 
and first aid, and dozens of valuable references and other features. 
There’s even one short play complete. 

Published in handy 4 x 9 size to fit the pocket. Bound in heavy 
weight durable paper covers with choice of three colors—blue, 
crimson, or brown. 

Single copies, 25 cents postpaid; 10 or more copies 21 cents each 
postpaid. Send your order to The Community Handbook, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





























































































“WHERE ARE YOU GOING, JACK?” 


“TO GET SOME 
MORE ROOFING 


“WELL WHY DON’T YOU 
GET TENNESEAL AND STOP 
ROOF-LEAKS FOR GOOD?” 


| ““TENNESEAL? WHAT'S THAT?” 





ers 2 ATs: 


“ED, I'M SICK OF SPENDING MONEY |/ 
FOR LEAKY ROOFS.ISTHIS =] /, 
1 ED TENNESEAL ROOFING ANY GOOD?” || 4 





y “1S IT? JUST LET 
ME SHOW YOU!” 





“MORE ROOFING! THOUGHT YOU 
GOT.NEW ROOFING NOT LONG AGO.” 


/ “| DID. BUT IT LEAKS ALREADY!” 
\ 





5 EER. SSR 


BY. 





“GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL—STOPS LEAKS 
AND ENDS REPAIR BILLS. WHY NOT STOP IN AT 
ED SMITH‘S—HE'LL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT.” 














3) Qi THIS TRIPLE CROSS CRIMP KEEPS 
RE 


WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
MAANT types of roofinglast only 5 


or 6 years. Others require frequent 
repairs. This means money out of your 
pocket. But good steel sheets are dif- 
ferent. With ordinary care they last 
for years and years and reduce repair 
costs .to almost nothing. 

Stedl sheets resist wind and rain. 
They are ;proof against fire and light- 
ning. They are easy to apply and 
greatly improve the appearance of 
property. 

In addition to Tenneseal Galvan- 
ized Steel Sheets we also offer all 
standard Tennessee Sheets for roofing 
and siding—corrugated, V-crimped or 
flat—in Standard Open Hearth and 
USS Copper Steel quality, also Seal of 
Quality Heavy Galvanized. 

Tennessee Roofing Sheets are full 
gauge, and carry full weight galvan- 
izing. Ask your dealer for steel sheets 
by brand name—and get the full weight 
value that insures long life. 


Manufactured by 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. 
Birmingham, Alabama 








RAIN FROM BEING BLOWN OR 
DRAWN UNDER END LAPS... 
HERE'S THE PRESSURE LIP THAT 
INSURES CONTACT BETWEEN 
OVER-LAPPING SHEETS... 

THIS NEW V-DRAIN PREVENTS LEAKS 
WHERE THE SHEETS OVER-LAP BY 
PROVIDING A DRAIN FOR ANY RAIN 


NOTICE THIS TENSION CURVE 
THAT MAKES EVERY SHEET FIT 
SNUGLY AND CLING TO ROOF 
DECKING. BETTER TRY SOME, JACK, 





AND STOP LEAKS AND EXPENSE. 


0..K,, JOE, "LL DO AT 





TEN YEARS LATER 
“JACK, | HAVEN‘T SEEN YOU 
BUYING NEW ROOFING LATELY.” 


“GUESS I'LL NEVER HAVE TO 
—THAT TENNESEAL LOOKS 
AS IF IT WILL LAST FOREVER.” 





RARE AL? BES 


AGN AGT. 


if} JACK~LOOK AT THESE 4 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: |: 


THAT MAY GET UNDER THE LAP... | 














Hen 


GALVANIZED 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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When to Pight Peach Borers 


Fextilizing fruit trees late will pay 


By L. A. 


prkOM the latter part of Septem- 
ber to the middle of ‘October is 

the right time to apply paradichloro- 
benzene to peach trees to kill bor- 
ers. The best periods are:— 

Above Cotton Belt, September 25 to 
early October. 

Mid-South, October 1 :to 10. 

Lower South, October 10 to 25. 

Complete directions for applying 
this material may be had from your 
county agent or by sending a 3-cent 
stamp to The Progressive Farmer. 


2. A winter legume crop in the 
orchard not only adds plant food and 
organic matter to the soil but actually 
lessens the danger from freeze in- 
jury. Hairy vetch, Austrian winter 
peas, bur clover, or crimson clover, 
depending on which succeeds best in 
one’s particular location, make excel- 
lent crops. Now is the time to put 
them in. 


3. Kieffer pears stored at a fairly 
even temperature of 60 to 65 degrees 
for two weeks after they-are harvest- 


Country Things 
I Love Most 


(September Prize Letter ) 


T° HEAR the hum of the big 

school-bus motor and the “Honk! 
honk!” of its horn as it climbs the hill 
just before coming in sight, home- 
ward-bound from our consolidated 
school three miles away. 

To see the bright faces of these 
boys and girls—75 of them—and 
think of the progress our nation has 
made since I was a girl and walked 
the distance with my books in a 
homemade bag across my back. 


To gather in the pears and apples 
and put them away for winter, sav- 
ing out the choicest ones for the 
school lunches that must be packed 
five days in every week. 


Fighting Pests in 
the Fall Garden 


HE bane of the fall gardener’s 
existence seems to be (1) dry 
weather and (2) plant lice and 
the harlequin cabbage or calico 
bug. Reasonable contro! of lice on 
turnips planted in rows may be had 
by using nicotine sulphate. Some 
good may be done where sowed 
broadcast. To be:effective the spray 
must be put directly on the lice. Use 
a teaspoonful of the nicotine sulphate 
in a gallon of water in which enough 
soap is dissolved to make thick suds. 
The ‘young harlequin cabbage 
bugs may be killed with the same 


NIVEN 


ed will make much better preserves 
than if utilized immediately after 
harvesting. 

4. An application of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer to peach and other fruit trees 
between late September and the mid- 
dle of October is quite desirable. 
Formerly it was thought that an ap- 
plication of nitrogen fertilizer at this 
time of year left the tree in a sappy 
condition and quite susceptible to 
winter injury. Tests have proved 
that just the opposite is the truth. 
Trees so fertilized go into winter 
more-vigorous and therefore in better 
condition to resist cold. 


5. The best possible time for ferti- 
lizing strawberry plants is late sum- 
mer and fall. When applied at this 
time, larger crowns and more leaves 
are formed, which mean a more vig- 
orous and more profitable plant. 
Those who did not apply some ferti- 
lizer to these plants during late Au- 
gust should certainly apply some now 
and repeat the application in late Oc- 
tober or early November. 


To look across the hills and see fire- 
light gleaming like a great star in the 
firebox of the barn where our ‘neigh- 
bor is curing the last cutting of his 
tobacco crop. 


I love the annual family reunion, 
when we eat the delicious lunches 
brought by everybody and then have 
a wonderful time talking of the past 
and planning for the future, conclud- 
ing with a prayer to the Dear Father 
to permit us the same pleasure again. 

At night when the day’s work is 
done and the supper dishes have been 
washed and put away, I love that last 
quiet hour around the fireside, the 
children doing their school work, my 
husband reading his paper or Sunday 
school lesson, while I crochet or read 
some book or story. This is the hap- 
piest time of all. 

Mrs. Curtis E. Motley, 
Pittsylvania County, Va. 


spray but those that are grown or 
nearly enough so as to take on the 
hard coat will not be hurt. With 
these, hand picking and dropping in 
a pan or bucket of oil is necessary. 
Some help may be had by putting 
boards on the ground around the 
plants, under which these bugs will 
congregate at night. They can then 


be easily gathered up and destroyed 


early each morning. 


To keep okra, eggplant, pepper, 
and similar vegetables bearing until 
frost, never allow any of the fruit to 
mature on the plants. Even when 
not needed, cut or pick from the 
plants when ready for use. To al- 
low it to mature will soon stop the 
plant from bearing. 
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Pi cok Before You Leap 


3y VICTOR HAMNER 
4 oe before you leap” is a mot- 


to well worth learning. So 
many times we leap and then look. 
One thing the average person 
never considers seriously enough un- 
til it is too late is insurance. 


While not an insurance salesman, 
I am a strong believer in the protec- 
tion offered by insurance, especially 
life insurance. Every family should 
have this protection. You should at 
least carry a burial policy. Most folks 
on the farm can spare enough eggs, 
butter, or something of the kind each 
month to pay the necessary premium 
and the resulting feeling of security 
is worth much more than it costs. I 
know folks who could carry insur- 
ance on money spent foolishly. Un- 
less you have seen someone “put 
away in a common pine box” you 
may not give this very serious 
thought. 

Once you decide to buy insurance, 
seek competent advice on the matter. 
Not everything that is called insur- 
ance is safe. “Investigate before you 
invest” is a slogan that should be 
heeded by all who are considering 
insurance. Inquire about every de- 
tail until you know just what you are 
getting. Be doubly sure the company 
is reliable in every way, and after all 
this is done then be sure to carry out 
your part of the contract. I recall a 
man who took out a $250 policy on 
each of his children. Some time later 
one of them died. Mr. Policy Holder 
made arrangements for the burial, 
signed the papers necessary to get his 
claim, and mailed them to the com- 
pany. In a few days back came a 
check for only $75 as full settlement 
of the claim. Stunned? I'll say he 
was. Investigation proved that this 
was the amount due him. His policy 
had lapsed; failure to pay a premium 
of a few cents had cost him $175. 

Do you know your policy? Better 
look it over well and if there is any 
part of it you do not understand, now 
is the time to learn the facts. Talk to 
your banker or your lawyer before 
you accept just any kind of policy. 

Be sure your policy is what you 
want, keep your premiums paid on 
time, keep your receipts, and, again 
I say, keep that feeling of security. 


6 Fue ey 


SULPHUR KNOCKS MILDEW 
OF SNAPBEANS 


POWDERY mildew, a fungus dis- 

ease affecting snapbeans through- 
out the Southeast and in much of the 
Central South, may be controlled ef- 
fectively through the use of sulphur 
dusts or sulphur sprays, as shown in 
field experiments by the U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry. In many cases the 
disease affects green snapbeans to the 
extent that pods become badly spot- 
ted and plants dwarfed and de- 
foliated, bringing heavy losses to 
growers. 

In a series of control tests by the 
bureau, sulphur-lime, consisting of 
/5 per cent sulphur and 25 per cent 
lime, proved the most economical 
and efficient material tested. The dis- 
ease was controlled most effectively 
when plants were dusted with sul- 
phur-lime when the first sign of the 
disease appeared on the foliage. Dust- 
ing was repeated at ten-day to two- 
week intervals. Usually two or three 
applications were sufficient. 















































CHEVROLET VALVE-IN-HEAD SIXES 


Most power per ¢gallon—lowest cost per load 


Buy One and Save Money 


Truck buyers in all parts of America are nominating and electing 
Chevrolets! 


In fact, they are displaying such complete and overwhelming pref- 
erence for Chevrolet trucks this year that all previous Chevrolet 
sales records have been broken. 





NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
always equalized for quick, 
unswerving, “straight line” stops 


You, too, will find Chevrolet the wisest truck investment you can 
possibly make. Because Chevrolet trucks sell in the lowest price 
range ... because they have more pulling power than any other 
low-priced truck . . . because they use less gas and oil . . . and 
because they are the most economical trucks for all-round duty. 


All tests prove that Chevrolets are more economical, just as all 
comparisons prove that they’re the only low-priced trucks with 
such important features as High-Compression Valve-in-Head 
Six-Cylinder Engine, New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, Full- 
Floating Rear Axle on 1}4-ton models, and New Full-Trimmed 
De Luxe Cab with clear-vision instrument panel for safe control. 














Do as other wise truck buyers are doing. Choose Chevrolet trucks 
for the most power per gallon—for the lowest cost per load—and 
for the greatest satisfaction throughout thousands of miles of 
dependable service. Choose Chevrolet—and save money! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW FULL-TRIMMED 
DE LUXE CAB 


with clear-vision instrument 
panel for safe control 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


city CHEVROLET TRUCKS ! 


WORLD’S THRIFTIEST HIGH-POWERED TRUCKS 


TRANSPORTATION 





NEW HIGH- 


COMPRESSION VALVE- 
IN-HEAD ENGINE 
with increased horsepower, 
increased torque, greater 
economy in gas and oil 





FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE 


with barrel type wheel bear- 
ings on 114-ton models 
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No Time Like 
Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 a week 
It’s notrick tomake upto $12 
a day when you use yourcarasa McNess 


“Store on Wheels.”” Farmers are buying 
everything they canftom McNess men. 


Progressive Farmer—8 for 20 cents, or 3 cents each. 


5 e e ‘ 
How’s Your Canning Coming On? 
Do you have your 550 quarts of fruits and vegetables, estimated neces- 


sary for a family of five? Plan now to meet your daily budget needs. The 
following canning bulletins are available from the Home Department, 


CAR 1. Saving the Products of the 4. Marmalades and Conserves 


Attractive business-getti izes, al. ° Tesetable 3 . Uses of Honey on the Pantry Shelf 
money-saving deals to customers make i) Raise Vegetable Garden 5. Uses o oney 0 ec ars 
sciling MicNoes cally peceesitica a Snags 2. Late Fall Canning 6. How to Make Perfect Jellies 
This business is depression-proof. Your . 7 AR Rules { M Cc . 

A aki iti mae, We ules for Meat Canning 
We Supply Capital — Start Now! PAY 3. Making Additions to the Home | Few es for Me g 
There’s no better work anywhere — Pantry 8. Pickles and Relishes 


pays well, permanent, need no experience to start and 
we supply capital to Belp you ct started quick. bind 
start ma money firs' ay. te at once for Mc- 
Ness er Book—tells all—no obligation. (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS, 332 Adams St., Freeport, HL 





SEND CASH OR STAMPS WITH YOUR ORDER 
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re you 

as strict.as your 

doctor in choosing 
a laxative? 





opay, the doctor studies “Prevention” as 
gyrase as anything in his profession. He 
tries to guard his patients from even a single 
error which may affect their health. 

Before approving a laxative, for instance, he 
sets up a strict standard.of requirements which 
must be fully met. This code is printed below, 
point by point. And every point is important 
to your welfare, 


. WHAT DOCTORS DEMAND OF A LAXATIVE: 


It should be dependable. 

It should be mild and gentle. 

It.should be thorough. 

Its merit should be proven by the test of time. 
It should not form a habit. 

It should not over-act. 

It should not cause stomach pains. 

It should not nauseate, or upset digestion. 


EX-LAX CHECKS ON EVERY POINT 


You need not memorize the list above. But 
remember this one fact: Ex-Lax checks on 
every point the doctor looks for in a laxative. 

Physicians everywhere use Ex-Lax in their 
own homes. For over 30 years, mothers have 
given it to their children with perfect trust. 
Since Ex-Lax was first introduced, many lax- 
atives have come and gone. Yet Ex-Lax remains 
the.outstanding leader. It is the largest-selling 
laxative in the whole, wide world. 


CONVINCE YOURSELF OF THE FACTS 


Try Ex-Lax the next time you_need a lax- 
ative and see how accurately it meets the doc- 
tor’s requirements. It is gentle, It is thorough. 
It is not upsetting. Not nauseating. Not habit- 
forming—no increased dosage necessary. 

Ex-Lax action so closely approximates nor- 
mal that, except for the relief you get, you 
scarcely know you have taken a laxative. 


A REAL PLEASURE TO TAKE 

Ex-Lax tastes just like pure, delicious choco- 
late. It’s pleasant for anyone to take, especially 
the youngsters. And it is equally effective for 
children and grown-ups. 

At all drug stores in 10c and 25c sizes, Or 
if you'd like to try Ex-Lax at our expense, 
mail the coupon for a free sample. 


When Nature forgets — 
remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


=---- TRY EX-LAX AT OUR EXPENSE! ---~-- 


(Paste this.on a penny postcard) 


Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170 PF-96 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I want to try Ex-Lax. Please send free sample. 


Add PC86.....0.000000000000s 








(Se ER Sao eS Rr Re ener 
(Lf you live in Canada, write Ex-Lax, Ltd., Montreal) } 
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What's New in Agriculture? 


Crop insurance claims interest; other new developments 


By 
EUGENE 
BUTLER 





Y CROP insurance is meant in- 
surance against nature’s destruc- 
tion by drouth, hail, or flood, rather 
than .against man’s shiftlessness or 
price fluctuations. And it has been 
suggested that the insurance premi- 
wm ‘be paid an the form of the com- 
modity itself. It has been shown that 
one-third to two-thirds .of the excess 
yield of wheat, if paid only in years 
of good yields, would have covered 
cost of insurance up to 75 per cent 
of average yield in poor crop years. 
Such a plan would tie in splendidly 
with the ever normal granary plan, 
with crop insurance requirements 
serving as the bulwark against years 
of scarcity. 

It would also provide a form of 
price stabilization, but no funds 
would be required to buy up the com- 
modity. Participating farmers would 
provide the capital in the form of 
premium payments in grain. In years 
of surplus, prices would be maintain- 
ed because although these surpluses 
would still be on hand, they would 
not be a potential supply on the mar- 
ket tending to depress the price. The 
plan would work automatically with 
the grain being released from storage 
only in case of crop failure. 

Production control and soil con- 
servation could be made a part of the 
contract for crop insurance by pro- 
viding that a farmer’s crop would be 
insured as to production of a specific 
number of acres, provided he planted 
the remaining acres in soil-improve- 
ment crops. 


COTTON—Exports for the year 
ending August | totaled 6,047,000 
bales, compared with 4,816,000 bales 
last year. In spite of a 26 per cent 
increase in exports, stocks of Ameri- 
can cotton abroad are only 124,000 
bales larger than the comparatively 
small stocks on the corresponding 
day in 1935. 

The government estimate of 30,- 
621,000 acres in cultivation on July 1 
is 9.8 per cent larger than last year 
but 26.1 per cent smaller than the 
average for the five-year period 1928- 
32. With average abandonment and 
the five-year average yield, the 1936 
crop would not exceed 12,000,000 
bales, while if the 10-year average 
acre yield were applied, a crop of only 
1144 million bales would be made. 


The carry-over of American cottan 
on August 1, 1936, will range be- 
tween 7 and 7'4 million bales. A 1936 
crop of 12,000,000 bales plus a carry- 
over of 7,000,000 bales would pro- 
vide a total supply of American cot- 
ton for the year 1936-37 of 19,000,000 
bales. All indications point to con- 
sumption of 13,000,000 bales of 


American cotton this year, soon Au-: 


gust 1, 1937, our carry-over should 
be down to 6,000,000 bales, and that 
is about where it belongs. 


@ It is reported that Secretary Wallace made a valiant effort to 
persuade the Democratic Party to include an endorsement of crop 
insurance in its platform. While the party platform failed to make 
specific mention of crop insurance, it is very much in the nation’s 
eye, and within the next few years, says Secretary Wallace, it may 
rank along with sail conservation, good land use, adjustment of 
supply to demand, and adequate credit as a major element in the 
national farm policy. All readers will be interested in the following 
cancise summary of the crop insurance idea. 


FARM PRICES—A year ago 
farm products stood anly 2 points 
or 2 per cent above pre-war. Since 
den truck has advanced 22 points, 
fruit 19, dairy products 19, grain 13, 
cotton 3, meat animals 3, and eggs 
are down ] point. Butter, cheese, eggs, 
and better grades of cattle are expect- 
ed to go higher. Lower prices are in 
prospect for potatoes, hogs, lower 
grades of cattle, feeder lambs, poul- 
try, wool. Wheat prices will remain 
about .as high relative to Liverpool 
prices, which are expected to average 
higher than last year due to a 225,- 
000,000-bushel shrinkage in the 
carry-over. 


RATES ON GRASSES—The rates 
for seeding perennial grasses (be- 
tween January 1 and October 31, 
1936), with or without a nurse crop 
in the East Central region (Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia) are:— 

1. Bluegrass, $2 an acre. 

2. Orchard grass; or, permanent pasture 
mixtures of grasses or of grasses and leg- 
umes, at least 40 per cent bluegrass, $1.50 
an acre. 

3. Permanent pasture mixtures of grasses 
or of grasses and legumes, at least 40 per 
cent orchard grass, $1.25 an acre. 

4. Redtop; or, permanent pasture mix- 
tures of grasses or of grasses and legumes, 
at least 40 per cent redtop, 75 cents an acre. 


was about as severe as that of 1934 
on the same date, and much more se- 
vere than any previous drouth since 
the country was settled. 


3. Emergency drouth counties in 
the South include 12 counties in 
Northwest Arkansas, 64 in Geor- 
gia, 68 in Kentucky, 28 in 
Western North Carolina, 37 in Ok- 
lahoma, 39 in South Carolina, 50 in 
Middle Tennessee, and 14 in south- 
western Virginia. 

4. Although the production of 
some food crops has been seriously 
curtailed, the total supply of foods 
for the next 12 months will be ample 
for domestic consumption. 


5. There is an- acute shortage of 
feed in the worst drouth area. In the 
country as a whole, however, the 
carry-over of feed grains on farms is 
close to normal, and the carry-over of 
old hay is the largest since 1928. 


FASTEST GROWING CO-OPS 
—Farmers’ cooperatives for purchas- 
ing oil, gasoline, insurance, irriga- 
tion, electricity, and other farm sup- 
plies are today the fastest growing 
among the 20,000 or more farmers’ 
business cooperatives in the United 
States. The total number of farm- 
ers’ organizations set up for the spe- 








SUNDOWN 








—From a woodcut by ]. ]. Lankes 


LANKES| 








DROUTH HIGHLIGHTS—Up 
to this year there have been nine seri- 
ous crop failures during the past 
half century—1881, 1890, 1893, 1894, 
1901, 1904, 1911, 1930, and 1934. In 
six of these nine years, the resultant 
price advances more than compen- 
sated for low yields. 


2. By mid-July the present drouth 


cific purpose of cooperative purchas- 
ing is nearly 2,000. 

There are 8,800 farmers’ market- 
ing organizations, having a mem- 
bership of approximately 2,500,000. 
The estimated sales value of farm 
products cooperatively marketed dur- 
ing the 1934-35 season was $1,343,- 


000,000. 
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The Man at the Wheel 


Depends on Esso Marketers 


T’S not always easy to tell how 
you’re-coming out at the year’s 
end. Or whether a crop is costing 
you more than you’ll get back. 
One thing sure—when your 
machinery, trucks and cars are 
powered by Esso Marketers fuels, 
you’re getting products that are 
unsurpassed for high power and 
real economy. 


Then with Esso Marketers - 
Wetoring Starts at th 


Win one of 128 Big Prizes in $15,500 Contest 
= See Your Esso Dealer for Details! 







lubricants on the job, you’re cer- 
tain of highest performance at 
lowest possible cost. The fact 
that the world’s leading oil 
organization makes these prod- 
ucts is your guarantee of that! 

Generations of farmers have 
relied on this organization. Stop 
at the oval Esso sign—stock up 
with Esso Marketers fuels and 
lubricants today. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY ® STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA @ COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC. 
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H’* was only a hoot owl, but he 
screeched for help when that 


reeking pipe-gas reached him. This 
unfortunate man walks through life 
alone because he won't clean his pipe 
and doesn’t know that a tobacco as 
mild and fragrant as Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s can be had for only 15¢. 
Won't someone tell him that Sir 
Walter is a priceless mixture of the 
best Kentucky Burleys, well-aged for 
coolness and blended for the most 
pleasant aroma? And please add that 
it’s become a national favorite in a 
few short years because it really has 
the mildness men seek. Oh, yes, and 
please also say that it’s wrapped in 
heavy gold foil for extra fresh-keeping. 


[Se 1 HE SAND 


“Sooner ot Later-— 
§ Your Favorite Jovaces 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson eee Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. PR-69. 
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1930 ‘Tobacco P hice P romising 


Record consumption and big exports justify good putces to growers 


RESENT indications are that 

1936 flue-cured tobacco will be 
marketed under supply-and-demand 
conditions favorable to farmers. Cur- 
rent estimates forecast a crop be- 
tween 650 and 700 million pounds 
and stocks of American dealers and 
manufacturers are around 880 mil- 
lion pounds. 


This gives an estimated total sup- 
ply near that of a year ago. But 
American consumption in the year 
ending July 1 was the largest on rec- 
ord—305 to 310 million pounds 
against 290 million pounds the year 
before and a 250-million-pound aver- 
age in 1928-32. 

Cigarette consumption in the year 
just ended reached an all-time high 
of 140 billion. 


With this record level of consump- 
tion, the record stocks of 880 million 
pounds are not large—just enough 
to last 34 months against 35 months 
on July 1 of the five years 1928-32. 
Flue-cured tobacco exports for the 
year ending July 1 totaled 375 mil- 
lion pounds—one-third more than in 
the preceding year and 10 per cent 


By J. B. HUTSON 
AAA Chief for Leading Tobacco 
States 


more than the preceding three years 
averaged. Exports to the United 
Kingdom, our biggest customer last 
year, approximated 264 million 
pounds, the largest on record. Ex- 
ports to China about equaled the low 
level of the preceding year; exports 
to other countries increased about 10 
million pounds. 


As for prices to farmers, they may 
be considered in relation to the agri- 





cultural conservation program. The 
effect probably will be to bring prices 
about halfway between what they 


would be if the government had no 
tobacco program at all and prices 
under the AAA and Kerr-Smith 
Acts. The conservation program en- 
courages planting more soil-conserv- 
ing crops rather than excessive to- 
bacco acreages. But voluntary action 
by farmers under the conservation 
program will not result in production 
control such as the AAA and Kerr- 
Smith policies maintained. 


In order to promote production 
control, Virginia has taken the lead 
in proposing to have tobacco-grow- 
ing states enter into compacts for 
this purpose. The Virginia act pro- 
vides for fixing marketing quotas for 
farms, the issuance of marketing cer- 
tificates to cover the quotas, and the 
sale of certificates to cover tobacco 
marketed in excess of farm quotas. 
Congress passed an act authorizing 
the several tobacco-growing states to 
enter into such compacts. Active in- 
terest in the plan has been displayed 
in other tobacco-growing states but 
enactment of legislation by them 
would be required before such a pol- 
icy could become effective. 


Prize Winners in “Mistakes” Contest 


O MANY fine letters came in re- 
sponse to our request for read- 

ers’ experiences, “Mistakes I Have 
Made,” that we frankly can’t say 
with any certainty which three were 
best. There were fifty that probably 
were about equally good. But after 
prolonged study, our judges have de- 
cided to award the three first prizes 
as follows:— 

$15 Prize—To Mrs. E. L. Diggs, 
Henry County, Tenn. 

$10 Prize—To H. Boyd Beckwell, 
Cherokee County, S. C. 


$5 Prize—To a woman whose let- 
ter is so personal that her name must 
naturally be withheld and yet her let- 
ter is so poignant and important we 
believe every reader will approve 
our awarding it third prize. 


Didn’t Visit Tenant Neighbors 
(First Prize Letter) 


| WAS not the good neighbor I 
should have been to the tenants in 
our community. They move in and 
out year after year, no better and pos- 
sibly no worse. They never come to 
our church, community clubs, or pic- 
nics, and take no part in community 
affairs. Why? Because they are not 
invited, and because of the big mis- 
take I and others make in failing to 
go into their homes and let them feel 
and know that they are welcome. 


We should let them know that we 
need their help and are willing our- 
selves to help them. When we do 
our part in awakening these people 
to the fact that the world belongs to 


them and they have their part to 
play in beautifying the community 
and making it a better place to live 
in, they will be more useful citizens 
and happier. The only way to make 
the community what it should be is 
for all of us to join hands and work 
together. How do we know that 
some of our greatest leaders may not 
come from some of these families? 
Mrs. E. L. Diggs. 


Moved to Town 
(Second Prize Letter) 
(THREE years ago I bought a small 


farm, intending some day to 
move to it. Two years ago I was laid 
off my job and my first thought was 
to move to our farm and cut out some 
of our expenses. i will admit-it was 
tough going for awhile, getting ad- 
justed to living away from town, but 
the school bus came right by the 
house, there was a church close to us, 
and we bought a second-hand car. I 
got a job nearby and my son did the 
farming, and did pretty well. 


But in the fall of 1935 I began to 
think I could do a little better in 
town, so I rented out the place and 
moved back to town. After two years 
of living in the country where in the 
late afternoons I could hear the cow- 
bells ringing as cows were coming 
up for the night, the whippoorwills 
beginning to sing, and the end of the 
day was quiet and peaceful, I found 


myself with all the noise of the city 
about me at night—paying rent, buy- 
ing wood and coal, buying milk and 
butter and eggs. Our living expenses 
have just about doubled, and I be- 
lieve I can truthfully say our biggest 
mistake in 1935 was moving from 
our farm back to town. Providence 
permitting, it is a mistake I am go- 
ing to rectify in another twelve 


months. H. Boyd Beckwell. 


Couldn’t Afford a Good Doctor 
(Third Prize Letter) 


[N WRITING you about my great- 
est mistake in 1935, I trust some- 

one will profit by it and not have the 

heartaches and regret I have. 

We were expecting a blessed event 
after a marriage of 10 years, but be- 
ing in debt for our farm, we felt we 
could not afford a high-priced doc- 
tor. I was not examined and could 
not give birth to the baby. It had to 
be taken with instruments and I had 
blood poisoning and had to be given 
a blood transfusion in a final effort 
to save my life. Our fine baby boy 
lived only five weeks. He was never 
brought home. I never once held my 
first-born in my arms. The expense 
is not to be compared with our an 
guish. My advice to all expectant 
mothers—and Id like to shout it 
from the mountain top—is, be sure 
you have a thorough examination 
Your life and the life of your little 
one may depend on it. 

Mrs. G. E. ]. 

Other prize-winning letters will 
appear in future issues. 





























Now Is the Time to Paint 
By WM. H. HARRISON 
7. is magic and color in the 


stroke of a paint brush, and every- 
one desiring to make his premises 
look better and buildings last longer, 
gets the “paint-up” fever at this sea- 
son of the year. 

The first thing for every painter to 
do is to see that the surface is prop- 
erly prepared to receive the paint. A 
smooth, clean surface is necessary for 
a satisfactory job. This may mean 
sandpapering, plugging holes or 
cracks with a filler, or even removing 
old paint and washing the surface. 
No wax or grease should be left be- 
cause paint will not adhere to a slick 
surface. If the original finish was a 
glossy enamel, it will require a light 
rubbing with sandpaper or a wash 
wits a paint cleaner to remove the 
gloss. Foundation coats or under- 
coats must always be done with flat 
paint. Enamel is used only. for the 
finish. 

Getting the right kind of paint for 
the job intended is all important— 
not only the particular paint that goes 
best on the material you are covering, 
but the best quality in that kind. 

Paints are designed for different 
purposes. You can’t put wall paint 
on a floor and expect it to wear well. 
Floor or deck paint contains a binder 
that stands up against wear from 
feet. Wall paint “doesn’t have and 
doesn’t need this kind of binder and 
it won’t last long if you use it on the 
floor. 

Paint for the outside of the house 
is designed to resist the effects of 
weather exposure. Screen paint is 
designed to coat the wire without 
filling the holes and to prevent rust. 
Every paint for its own use. 

Most ready-mixed paints have di- 
rections for use printed on the labels. 
The manufacturer knows his prod- 
uct and how it should be used— 
whether it should be thinned, with 
what, and how much. 

A point often overlooked in paint- 
ing wooden surfaces is that the wood 
should be absolutely dry all the way 
through before applying the paint. 

A bright, clear, moderately windy 
day is the best for painting.. Painting 
outside on a cloudy, damp, cold day 
usually results in a poor or unsatisfac- 
tory job. Dampness may condense 
on the surface of the wood. Again, 
paint doesn’t brush well in cold 
weather. Don’t try to paint on a real 
windy, dry day, as dust collects on 
a freshly painted surface. 

Always use a good paint brush, as 
there is no economy in buying a 
cheap one. It will shed bristles and 
often spoil the finish. The difference 
in price of both paint and brush is 
slight, so use the best. The extra ex- 
pense of good paint will often more 
than pay for itself in the job it does. 
Then, cheap paint washes off quickly, 
being of little benefit in preserving 
the woodwork. 


The way to save on home painting 
is to buy good paint and brushes; 
work carefully; plan carefully; put 
the cover on the paint can or 
bucket after using to keep the 
paint from drying up or thickening, 
and take good care of the brush. To 
have the brushes always ready for 
immediate use, either keep them sus- 
pended in raw linseed or kerosene oil, 
or clean them in turpentine, dry, 


Wrap in paper, and lay them flat. 
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USE GLOBE DRI-LAP 
Galvanized 5V Crimp 
Roofing for Every 
Building Purpose 


For homes, barns, corncribs, smoke 
houses, tool sheds, garages, ware- 
houses— for every type of outbuild- 
ing— GLOBE DRI-LAP offers you 
the best looking, longest-lasting, 
easiest to lay, lowest-cost-per-year 
roofing you can buy. 


DRI-LAP ACCESSORIES 


To make the best-looking, tightest- 
fitting roof, use DRI-LAP Ridge 
Roll, DRI-LAP Side and End Wall 
Flashing, and DRI-LAP Gambrel 
Roof Flashing. 





completely Leakpro 
Storm nproof, Wind and Weather 





This Roofin 


HEN you buy roofing on facts... not claims... you’ll spend your 

money for DRI-LAP because thousands of installations prove it the 
one roofing that gives complete protection! Note in the illustration how the 
Air Lock Bead (the bead that prevents water seeping up between sheets at 
the laps) extends not only across the flat surface of the roofing but into and 
UP to the top of the crimp. It’s easy to see that if this bead did not extend 
into and up the crimp it would leave a gap where water could get through. 
Some roofings are like that .. . stop short of full protection and actually in- 
vite leakage! Don’t be fooled by roofing that Jooks like DRI-LAP. Insist on 
Genuine DRI-LAP, the one roofing with the seepage preventing Air Lock 
Bead carried across the flat surface of the sheet and into and UP the crimps. 


Only Globe Dri-Lap 


has all 6 advantages 


In addition to the Air Lock 
Bead,GLOBE DRI-LAPpro- 
vides: (2) Nail Seat for extra 
nailing and additional rigidi- 
ee ty; (3) Snug Fit Edge, bent 
downward 46 of an inch to make tight contact with underneath sheet; (4) Self- 
Aligning Ridge makes GLOBE DRI-LAP easier and faster to lay; (5) Adapt- 
ability —matches any standard 5V Crimp roofing; (6) Improved appearance, 
because of the horizontal bead extending across every course. 


Costs No More than Ordinary 5V Crimp Roofing 


Before you buy any roofing, examine GLOBE DRI-LAP construction. See 
for yourself that it is the ONLY roofing with all these leakproof features; 
that GLOBE DRI-LAP gives you the greatest value for your money; the 
only roofing you can afford to put on all your buildings. 
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STEEL PLANT, ROLLING MILL AND FABRICATING WORKS—NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 





Manufacturers of galvanized and painted sheet metal building materials for all purposes in GLOBE BRAND Steel, KENTUCKY Copper-Bearing Steel and 
(347) GOH I Pure Iron-Copper Alloy. Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, Shingles, Gutters, Conductor Pipe, Valleys, Ridge Roll, Flashings, Fittings. 
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Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 
CULl E GUARANTEE Progres- 

sive Farmer advertisements 
RELIABLE. If in writing adver- 
tisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says, “I saw your advertise- 


ment in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory 









Aermotor. . } 
complete satisfaction. 


Constant lubrication (oil once a year), highest quality 
materials and perfect rust-proofing assures lifetime service. 


If you have electricity, Aermotor Water Systems offer 
outstanding improvements and dependable service at 
See your dealer or write today. 


exceptionally low cost. 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
Dallas Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 


B 5 








An Aermotor actually costs you less as it supplies more 
gallons of water per year at lower cost per gallon. 


No other windmill offers you the many exclusive 
features and advantages found in the Improved 
No other windmill gives you such 


transaction to us within 30 days 
from date of order, we will refund 
cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,0000n 
any one advertiser), if such loss re- 
sults from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns, 
We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, however; 
nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investi- 
gate land before purchasing; neith- 
er does this guarantee cover adver- 
tisers who have become bankrupt. 
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NO, MR. DEAN, YOU'VE 
GOT FIVE MINUTES 
BEFORE THE NEW 
YORK PLANE LEAVES 
7 





wHew! 1 RECKON 
1 JUST ABOUT 


Mace iT! 


ULL FEEL BETTER WHEN 
THEY TAKE OFF THERE'S 
A MILLION DOLLARS CASH 
(N THAT PLANE 


SE 





\(GeT HER ROLLIN® 
|| TONY, AND’ MAKE 
iT FAST! 


LL HAVE THAT 
PLANE IN CANADA 








THE PLANE! 
ANO THE 
money Too! 





[Look out! THEY'RE] 
{HEADED THIS way ! 


CS 











(wuat A THROW! 
=<; SAVED 

A MILLION 

COLLARS |! 
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1 WISH MY KIO 
BROTHER HAD SOME 
OF YOUR ENERGY. 
HE'S LISTLESSLIKE . 
('M WORRIED ABOUT Ff 





WELL, ONE WAY TO 
GET ENERGY IS TO 


4 

|ING FOOD — LIKE 
| GRAPE-NUTS. | KNOW 
Lo! EAT IT MYSELF 





BOYS! GIRLS! Join Dizzy Dean Winners! Get Prizes FREE! 


Send top from 1 full-size Grape-Nuts 
package, with your name and address, 
to Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich., 
for new membership pin and certificate 
and illustrated catalog of 49 nifty free 
prizes. You’ll like crisp, delicious 
Grape-Nuts—it has a winning flavor 
all its own. Economical, too, for two 
tablespoonfuls, with whole milk or 


Dizzy Dean M 

Pin. New 1936 design, 
two-toned solid bronze 
with red lettering. Free 
for 1 Grape-Nuts pack- 
age top. 


Lucky Rabbit’s Foot. Just 
like Dizzy carries—has 
nickel-plated cap and 
ring. Free for 2 Grape- 
Nuts package tops. 


cream and fruit, provide 
more varied nourish- 
ment than manya 
hearty meal. (Offer ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1936. 
Good only inthe U.S.A.) 


A Post Cereal— 
Made by General Foods 


The same fine cereal, in a new package 


Dizzy Dean, clo Grapse-Nuts, Battle Creek, 

Michigan. Prog. F. 9-36 
I enclose Grape-Nuts package 

tops for which send me the item(s) checked 

below: 

( Membership Pin (send 1 package top). 

O) Lucky Rabbit's Foot (send 2 package tops). 


Name 





Street 





City 





@ So very appropriate is this letter from one of our young folks that 
Uncle P.F.is giving it his regular space this month of school openings. 


EPTEMBER will take us back to school again, fresh from a happy 
vacation, ready to start with new courage and higher aims. Let’s 
begin this school term with better and higher ambitions than ever be- 
fore. The beginning is the time to determine that we will study hard 
and make the most of every opportunity that we have. 


We must first want to learn something before we can learn very fast. 
Let’s start with the determination to do our best in everything we under- 
o 


take and I believe we will do better and learn more. 


@ Beginning Next Month 


OUNG short story writers have 
literally flooded us with exam- 
ples of their work. Next month we 
plan to begin publication of some of 
the best. Final prize winners will 
be announced as soon as possible. 
After the prize short stories will 
follow sports letters and then ama- 
teur photography. 


® Favorite Riddles 


WHat is the longest word in the 

English language? Lillie Pon- 
cia, Texas. 2. Four Eyes goes out to 
“sea” and can’t see? Ova P. McNabb, 
Kentucky. 3. How does a farmer 
differ from a dressmaker? Raymond 
Potter, Alabama. 4. With what can 
you fill a barrel to make it lighter? 
Dorothy Kenemore, Alabama. 5. 
Black within, red without, four cor- 
ners and round about? Mae Brown, 
Alabama. 6. Goes to water and never 
drinks, goes to grass and never eats, 
goes to bed and never sleeps. Elva 


McNabb, Kentucky. 


@ Party and Program Helps 
GCHOOL days bring renewed in- 

terest in 4-H and other meetings; 
in good programs, and in worth 
while community projects. Chapter 
4 in The Community Handbook is 
devoted to program and meeting 
plans with definite outlines for 32 
different programs. Chapter 3 is de- 
voted to parliamentary procedure. 
On page 30 you'll find some smart 
ideas for advertising your club, home, 
farm, or group project. Doubtless 
you'll want to be singing your state 
song. You'll find it between pages 
42 and 50. On 211 you'll find Henry 
Van Dyke’s beautiful Tribute to 
Teachers. 


Of parties suitable for the sea- 
son maybe you'll like an entertain- 


OSes B 


ment for those going away to school 
(92) or that funny Handicap Social 
(pages 97-98). Or perhaps you'd 
like to plan your Hallowe’en party 
early (pages 93-94). Or if your group 
wants to raise money there may be 
an idea for you in Money-making So- 
cials (106-109). 


® Word Wiggles 
AKE the name in number one in 
each group and use the letters to 
form a word fitting each definition. 
1. TEAM _ Two or more horses. 
2. ---- Gentle. 
3. ---- A companion. 
4 - - Flesh used as food. 


“TON Produces a running sore. 
A small piece of rock. 
Sounds. 

Short Ictters. 


Groups of ten units. 
- - Driven. 
The home of a bird. 
Snares. 


. MANE Long hair on a horse’s neck. 
---- Vile. 
Title. 
Close of a prayer. 
Victor Hamner. 


@ Co-ops Challenge Youth 
Fe ARMER-OWNED and _ farmer- 

controlled cooperatives represent 
one of the great responsibilities of 
the future for farm boys and girls, 
says Dr. F. A. Harper of Cornell 
University. It means leadership in 
developing existing cooperatives and 
promotion of new ones when the op- 
portunity strikes. 


® These Are the Answers 

Word Wiggles: I: Team, Tame, Mate, 
Meat. II: Seton, Stone, Tones, Notes. III: 
Tens, Sent, Nest, Nets. IV: Mane, Mean, 
Name, Amen. 

Riddles: 1—Smiles, because it’s a mile 
between the first and last letter. 2—Missis- 
sippi River. 3—One gathers what he sows 
and the other sews what she gathers. 4— 
Holes. 5—A chimney. 6 —Cowbell. 











“en 


The Community Handbook,” 240 pages of parties, programs, good manners, plays, 
J pag I prog g 


camping, handicraft, songs, games, stunts, news writing, and other features, sells for 25 
cents postpaid; in quantities of 10 or more, 21 cents each postpaid. Send all orders to The 
Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


——— 






































The Advantages of Farm Life 


Gov. Lowden sends 
“Success Talk 
for Boys” 


@ Because he is both one of 
the greatest Americans of our 
time, and ‘because few other 
men in American public life 
have fought so vigorously for 
“Equality for Agriculture,” we 
are especially pleased to offer 
this month’s “Success Talk for 


Farm Boys” by Hon. Frank O. Lowden—former Governor of 
Illinois and the candidate whom the overwhelming majority of 
Republican farmers, West and South, favored for the Presidential 
nomination in 1932. His message is well worth your attention. 


To the Farm Boys of the South: 


O win success as a farmer one 

must love the country. He must 
appreciate the fact that the natural 
beauty environing him gives him an 
advantage transcending anything 
his city cousins enjoy. He is in 
constani contact and collaboration 
with the natural forces which have 
shaped this world. 

Of course, there is much work 
and hard work (though lessening 
all the while) which the farmer 
must perform. But in a long life 
in which I have been engaged in 
many occupations I have never 
found one where success was pos- 
sible without hard work. The con- 
stant variety of interests which 
every farm offers, however, is in 
sharp contrast to the monotonous, 
repetitive efforts the great majority 
of city workers are doomed to make. 


The farmer who truly succeeds 
must of course have integrity, but 
that is easier to maintain in partner- 
ship with Nature than anywhere 
else, I think. He must contrive to 
cooperate with his fellows in an 
ever larger and larger measure. * His 
mental and spiritual qualities must 
continuously develop, but this is 
easier in the countryside than in the 
metropolitan centers. He must be 
greatly attached to family life, for 
nowhere else can family life be fully 
realized so well as on the farm. 


I like to dream of a finer civil- 
ization some day coming to the 
United States, and I have full faith 
that when it comes, it will be largely 
because of what the farm boys and 
girls of today shall do tomorrow. 


FRANK 0. LOWDEN. 


Silhouettes a Fascinating Hobby 


AKING silhouettes of 

your friends is a fasci- 
nating hobby. For this you 
will need some brown wrap- 
ping paper,- pencil, ink, or 
crayon, a pair of scissors, and 
either a lighted candle or an 
electric reading lamp. 

Pin your wrapping paper on the 
wall, place your friend on a stool or 
chgir quite close to the paper with 
her profile parallel to the wall. Have 
her sit straight with her side view 
perfectly parallel to the paper. 

Now place your candle or lamp 
about nine feet distant from the sit- 
ter’s profile. If she is close to the 
wall a life size shadow will fall on 
the paper. Trace this with your pen- 
cil and color with ink or crayons. Se- 


cure a number of these of dif- 
ferent friends and use them as 
a contest at your next party 
and let your guests guess who 
they are. : 

If you want to make a small 
picture to frame, you can re- 
duce the large size picture 

gradually, making about six draw- 
ings, each smaller than the first, until 
you have the one the size you re- 
quire. Compare the last with the 
first copy, making sure that you have 
not changed the profile. 

Black and white makes the most 
effective pictures but other colors can 
be used. Boats, animals, and birds 
will also make very effective pic- 
tures. 

Dannie Orr. 


















SEE! IM HIDIN’ MY HANDS IN MY 
POCKETS JUST LIKE MY DAD DOES 
AT NIGHT WHEN HE CAN'T GET 
HIS CLEAN. 


SAY, MY DADDY 


ALWAYS GETS HIS 
HANDS CLEAN WITH 





LAVA SOAP. WANNA TRY 
HIS LAVA AND SEE HOW 
*\ QUICK IT WORKS 2? 


ya * 











; WHY, THIS IS THE’ 
FASTEST SOAP IN THE WORLD, JANIE. 
... ALL THE DIRTS GONE ALREADY. 
I'M GOING TO TELL MOM TO GET 
SOME FOR ME AND DAD. 









: 





DO IT RIGHT NOW, 
TOMMY, YOU KNOW GIRLS 
DONT LIKE MEN WITH 
KNUCKLE-GRIME. 











or 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE A SCOUT? 


GCOUTING is open to all boys, whether farm or city boys, 12 years old 

or older; cubbing, the junior program, is open to those under 12, but 9 
or over. Membership fee is 50 cents a year. 
member of either organization fill out the blank below and send to O. H. 
Benson, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


If you’d like to become a 





SINCE WE GOT 7 
LAVA SOAP ME AND DAD 
DONT HAVE ANY MORE 
“KNUCKLE-GRIME.”’ 
AND MOM SAYS LAVA 
SAVES HER TOWELS. 











1. 
ce 


LAVA’S QUICK, THICK LATHER 
GETS THE SURFACE DIRT 


ee 


ITS FINELY POWDERED PUMICE 
GETS THE GROUND-IN DIRT 


3. 





ITS GLYCERINE AND SOOTHING iss 





OILS ARE GOOD FOR THE SKIN 




















LAVA SOAP 





After you’ve washed dirty hands with ordinary toilet 
soap, is there still ground-in dirt left around your 
knuckles? Then you have ‘‘ Knuckle-Grime.”’ 
**Knuckle-Grime”’ 
it’s dangerous. For doctors say that this left-over 
dirt may act as a nest for germs. ‘ 
So when you wash, wash with Lava and get hands 
clean. Lava gets more dirt . . . removes more germs. ~ 
It’s hard-working enough to get any grime fast. And 
gentle enough for children’s tender skins. It lasts 


is unsightly. And even worse, 


much longer...saves you 
money. Gets all the dirt...saves 
your towels. Works well even in 
cold, hard water. Yes, every 
member of your family needs 
Lava Soap. Get 2 or 3 cakes 
today. 

A Procter & Gamble Product 


GETS THE DIRT... 
PROTECTS THE SKIN 














You Gan Measure 


THE VALUE OF 
WHEELING 


HEAVY ZING COATED 
ROOFING 


Doing a good roofing job for the 
farmers of America for over forty- 
five years—this is the enviable 
record of Wheeling Heavy Zinc 
Coated Roofings and of itself is a 
measure of roofing service that 
warrants your thought when you 
re-roof your farm buildings. 


Such a record is made possible 
by the quality put into the product 
by the maker—one of the oldest 
and largest manufacturers of sheet 
steel and wire necessities for farm 
use. This quality embraces all 
essentials of good roofing service 
—workmanship which means ac- 
curately and uniformly fabricated 
sheets that lay right 
and make applica- 
tion easy; materials 
which are carefully 
selected plus Wheel- 


See YOUR WHEELING 
_ ROOFING DEALER ae 


Buffalo Chicag 


ae | l : 
t. Lous s-Oulsvilie 


ing Heavy Pure Zinc Coatings, 
the combination for sound and 
economical protection through the 
years. 


Fire-proof, lightning-proof and 
capable of giving farm buildings 
complete weather protection, 
Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated 
Roofings are economical in first 
cost and capable of saving you ex- 
pense in upkeep. Wheeling backs 
the dealer who serves you with 
full variety of styles and sizes with 
all Wheeling’s resources, facilities 
and reputation devoted to helping 
your dealer give you your best roof- 
ing satisfaction. You want weather- 

tight, fire-proof, light- 
ning - proof and low 
cost roofing. The 
Wheeling Roofing 
Dealer can supply you. 


, WHEELING CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 


WHEELING . WEST VIRGINIA 





MEN 
WOMEN 


Ase od to 50, to qualify for eligibility test for steady 

8. Government Jobs. Commence $105-$175 month, 
Short hours. Common school education. List of jobs and 
valuable information sent FREE. Write today. 


INSTRUCTION SERVICE, Dept. 225-B, St. Louls, Mo. 


pene ® MARBLE & ga 


Lett Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. ering res high, 20in. wide: 10in. 
thick. FREE catalog. American Me- 

morialCo., Dept. A-18, Atlanta, Ga. 











A. Reputation for Holiness 


(Continued from page 7) 


by any miracle he should become 
mayor. But civic duty or no civic 
duty, it was no place for a reform 
candidate to be seen. 


“That’s out of the question,” he 
said. He considered swiftly. Home? 
The servants— Then an inspiration! 
“My office—Caswell Building. Ill 


call for you at eleven.” 


Sending his own car home, he took 
a cruising taxi for Club Magnolia at 
10:55. “Miss de Morgan—” he mum- 
bled, ill at ease, to the doorman. 
“Tell her—” A moment later there 
was a click of high heels, and he 
glimpsed a slim figure in a white 
wrap, a flash of corn-colored hair 
above a high soft collar. Then she 
was beside him in the darkness of 
the taxi, a faint scent in his nostrils 
—exotic, alluring. Her voice came 
smoothly: “Mr. Caswell, this is very 
nice of you. I guess you think I had 
a nerve to ask for this date, but hon- 
est, I had to. You'll be glad you 
came.” 


“I’m that already,” he said, feeling 
thoroughly rakish. 


“You're quite different from what 
I thought. I thought you'd be sort 
of stiff—older, and not so good- 
looking.” 

Automatically his hand went to his 
evening tie. 

“You were kind of stiff over the 
phone,” she went on, “but I couldn’t 
tell you then. This stuff is—well, 
you know Sloan Kennedy?” 


E ANSWERED sharply, “The 
gangster who was given a life 
sentence for the Weiss murder?” 


“Yes, but Kennedy never did it! 
They framed him! He was—well, 
we were very dear friends. I’ve been 
after evidence to get him out—and 
did I get it! And the most terrible 
things about that City Hall Gang, 
too!” 

Caswell was listening, but some- 
thing was happening to him. They 
were passing a street lamp and the 
glare from wet pavement showed 
him a delicate, tilted nose—wings of 


bright hair above a smooth fore- 
head— 


He jerked his mind back. “You 


mean the administration? Price?” 


“John Edward Price, yes. You 


wait.” 


His pulses were pounding, not al- 
together at her words. “And you 
want to see a clean administration?” 
and noticed that her eyes turned up 
at the corners. 


“T want to see Sloan out and Price 
doing time,” vindictively. 


HE windows of his Caswell 
Building were dark, but in the 
lobby a single lamp, like a great pearl, 
hung from the vaulted ceiling. Rita 
de Morgan moved with a dancer’s 
grace in the close-drawn wrap. Some- 
thing moved in the grayness beyond 
—Caswell’s heart jumped. He had 
forgotten the night watchman. He 
had a panicky impulse toward 
flight. Then he saw. this was not 
the regular watchman and relaxed. 
“Good evening. Where’s Jacocks?” 

“Sick. Lookin’ for somebody?” 

Caswell breathed freer. The man 
didn’t recognize him! 

“Just going up to my office a min- 
ute,” he explained. “I—I forgot some 
papers.” 

“Have to sign the register.” 

Sign! 

“That won’t be necessary. I'll only 
be a minute.” 

“Sorry—it’s orders. Everybody’s 
got to sign after closing time.” 

Caswell reflected. But the man 
didn’t recognize him. With a sud- 
den inspiration, he stepped over to 
the book and with a little smile 
signed. 

"The floors slid past. Caswell’s 
chest tightened with a quick thrill— 
oh, strictly business, of course. And 
this was his office. Well, Julia had 


wanted him to run for mayor— 


“You needn’t wait,” he told the 
man. He was feeling all hollow in- 
side as he unlocked the door and 
snapped on the lights. The girl let 
her wrap fall over a chair and stood 


é 


Clements Ripley—Authox of the Story 


NEVER made 

a living farm- 

ing, but I have de- 

veloped a great re- 

spect for a man 

who can.” So says 

Clements Ripley, 

famous American 

fiction-writer who makes his first 
appearance in The Progressive 
Farmer this month with “A Repu- 
tation for Holiness.” And Mr. 
Ripley tells the reason for his great 
respect for successful farmers. Fol- 
lowing his marriage to Katherine 
Ball of South Carolina in 1919, he 
got interested in peach-growing. 
“We sunk everything we had in a 
peach orchard in the North Carolina 
Sandhills,” he tells us, and many 


thousand readers have enjoyed the 
brilliant book, “Sand in My Shoes,” 
his wife wrote about these farming 
experiences. Forty-five years old, 
Mr. Ripley spent his boyhood “in the 
days of McKinley and ‘manifest des- 
tiny,’ leg-of-mutton sleeves, ‘Good- 
bye Dolly Gray,’ and the new bicycle 
craze.” Graduating from Yale in 
1916, he promptly “became an. artil- 
lery stable-sergeant in the National 
Guard and spent four years in the 
army—mostly at Fort Sill, Okla., 
with horses. He is at present in 
Hollywood writing scenarios and is 
just publishing a new book, “Gold Is 
Where You Find It.” Previous books: 
“Dust and Sun,” “Devil Drums,” 
“Black Moon,” “Murder Walks 


Alone.” 
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slim and silvery in her evening dress. 
He saw that her eyes were violet, 
with long curved lashes. 

She produced an envelope. “Here 
it is,” she said tensely. “Forged with- 
drawal permits; who’s running stuff 
in from Canada; all the dirt on the 
viaduct contracts. And the . Weiss 
killing that Sloan was framed for— 
who paid for it, who did it. I had to 
see you tonight, for I got a tip today 
that Price knows what I’ve got. I'd 
be next, like Weiss.” 

“But the police!” he stared at a 
rounded elbow. 

“The police are in it—the com- 
missioner!” she said. 

His mouth tightened. Incredible! 
Dynamite was no exaggeration. It 
would smash the City Hall Gang— 
and Price! 

“But where?” 

“Don’t ask questions! It’s there.” 

“T can’t tell you what these papers 
mean to the city!” Caswell exclaim- 
ed excitedly after glancing through 
them. “And to me. They should 


mean my election. But about you—” 


There was a steely glint in the vio- 
let eyes. “I brought this stuff to you 
because you'll use it,” she told him. 
“You’re one man they claim they 
can’t buy and can’t scare. You put 
John Edward Price behind bars— 
him and his spats. That'll pay me 
all I want.” 


KNOCK sounded; their eyes 

met in shocked'surprise. Rita 
snatched up the papers and thrust 
them into the bosom of her gown. 
Caswell stepped to the door. “Who’s 
there?” he called. 

The voice of the watchman an- 
swered: “How much longer you 
gonna be?” 

Caswell purpled. “Until I get 
through,” he snapped. “Don’t you 
know better than to disturb tenants 
this way?” 

“Well, you say you’re just gonna 
be a minute. How do I know you 
got any business here? I gotta be 
careful.” 

Caswell opened the door. “I as- 
sure you I have every right to be 
here,” he said coldly, and started to 
close it again. But it didn’t close! 
The man’s foot was in the crack. 


“What do you mean!” Caswell 
demanded furiously. “You're dis- 
charged!” he exclaimed, then gasp- 
ed as he saw a pistol in the watch- 
man’s hand. 

“See here, my man—” 

“Just a minute—don’t make no 
mistakes. I ain’t your man. Your 
man is tied up in a closet in the base- 
ment. Put ’em up. An’ you, lady!” 
The pistol swung in her direction. 


Stephen Caswell was not without 
physical courage. Moreover he was 
conscious of right on his side and 
right, he had been taught, would tri- 
umph. He took a step— 

“Watch y’self! Think you can beat 
a bullet?” 

Common sense prevailed. 

“Atta boy, y’ain’t as dumb as you 
look!” 

Caswell wet his lips. “I suppose 
you want money.” 








ates 








“Well, that’s an idea. Turn 
around.” He ran a practiced hand 
over Caswell’s pockets. “Pretty 
watch, hunh? Eighteen bucks; keep 
the lighter, them things never work. 
Now, lady ...them rings. He’ll buy 


you some more.” 


“This is an outrage,” Caswell 
stormed. 


“Ain’t it the truth? And now to 
business.” He rummaged in the 
drawers of the desk. “Nope. It ain’t 
here. Which one of you’s got it? 
The stuff you was talkin’ about? It’s 
mighty impolite but I got to admit I 
been listenin’ at the door.” 


E GLANCED from one to 

the other. Caswell’s mouth 

tightened. The girl met his look with 

bored, lifted brows. “Really,” she 

said, “I don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about.” 


“No? Say, didn’t know. your wire 
was dirty tonight, did you? How’d 
you figure we made this Caswell 
Building stuff, anyhow?” 

Her languor dropped away abrupt- 
ly. “That d— dirty little switch- 
board girl!” she gasped. “ll kill 
her—” 

“T wouldn’t know about that. But 
you know what I want. So push it 
over.” 

Silence. The thug sighed. “You 
ain’t very reasonable,” he complain- 
ed. “Awright, stand up. If I got to 
have the clo’es off you—” 


“Clothes?” Caswell’s eyes bulged. 

“Sure. Begin with the pants. Take 
“em off.” 

Caswell shot a horrified glance at 
Rita. “But my God— man!” 

“Well, she’s your wife, ain’t she?” 
He reached for the reform candi- 
date’s suspender buttons. 

Heedless of the menacing pistol, 
Caswell wrenched away. “She’s not!” 
he cried. 

“Oh!” crowed the gangster. “You 
didn’t sign that register Mr. and Mrs. 
Matthew Arnold, I suppose!” 

The girl gave a little shriek. 

“Fool!” Caswell said, turning furi- 
ous eyes on the grinning gunman. 
Fool himself to allow himself to be 
so trapped! He should have-foreseen 
something like this. But it was too 
late now. “I am—” 

“Yeah, you’re Stephen Caswell, 
and up here in your office alone with 
Mrs. Matthew Arnold!” the gunman 
jibed. “Me, sittin’ here all clubby 
with the reform candidate for mayor 


(Continued on page 45) 














“This reminds me, Ed. Whatta 
you take for that bull of yours?” 


































BUT DAD, MY 
STEERS ARE 
THE BEST IN 
THE COUNTY! 
PLEASE LET 
ME ENTER 

THEM IN THE 

FAIR ! 


BAH! NONSENSE! 
I WON'T HAVE 
YOU WASTING Your 
TIME AT 
FAIRS ! 
THAT'S 
RIGHT! WHY. 
SHOULD HE HAVE 
| Lilt, ANY FUN-WHILE 
YOU DO ALL 
_ THE HARD WoRK! 


IS 








WELL, THE 'Y'] RATS! COFFEE 


DOCTOR TOLD 


ia: 
You THAT YOU NEVER HURT ME? £ 


T'VE DRUNK IT 


| WOULDN'T FEEL fig ! 
wy serren EA Mt MY Le! 


UNTIL YOU QUIT 
COFFEE AND & 
SWITCHED TO (Baa 


THERE'S 4 
SYMPATHY FOR 


To GIVE UP 

> COFFEE! PAY 
Wy NO ATTENTION 
Wl. TO SUCH 




















WELL, JIM— F Vow Ber, DAD... 


SO YouR : 
STEERS WON &f ae ae Wns 
THE BLUE 


TO LET ME 


RIBBON! Fl enTeR THEM/ 











FATHER FEELS 
$O GOOD, HE 
CAN'T REFUSE 








py «SINCE HE 
SWITCHED TO 












































































BILL, WHY 3) HE DOESN'T WORK 
A HALF AS HARD AS 
mj MEAN TO JIM? I DO... AND HIS 
HE'S WORKED HEAD DOESN'T ACHE 
AWFULLY HARD f ALL THE TIME, ox 
A RAISING THOSE £X. EITHER ! 
STEERS! 










NOBODY 
CARES HOW 
You FEEL — BUT 
JUST LET ONE 
OF THOSE STEERS 
mN GET A HEADACHE / 













































LS pur way ALL RIGHT- 

ARE You so |] ALL RIGHT / 

STUBBORN TLUCTRY IT 

ABOUT IT 2 11 1 You'LL uusT 

TT WOULDNT }/ ji eavE ME 

HURT You To 5 

TRY PostuM! curses ! 
‘Seme- fa THAT MEDDLING 

WOMAN HAS 
2, RUINED ME! ; 



























TAKE A TIP FROM 
ME -IF You'vE Gor 
COFFEE-NERVES — 
SWITCH TO 
POSTUM / 









F COURSE, chil- 

dren should 
never drink coffee. And the caffein 
in coffee disagrees with many grown- 
ups, too! 

If you are bothered by headaches 
or indigestion, or can’t sleep soundly, 
try Postum for 30 days. It contains 
no caffein. It is simply whole wheat 
and bran, roasted and slightly sweet- 
ened. Easy to make, economical, de- 
licious, and may prove a real help. 
A General Foods Product. 


FREE—lIet us send you your first week’s 
supply of Postum free! Simply mail 
coupon. © 1936, G. F. CORP. 












GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me, without obligation, a week’s 
supply of Postum. Prog. F. 9-36 


Name 








Street. 









City. State. 

Fill in completely, print name and 
address. If you live in Canada, address: 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (Offer 
expires July 1, 1937.) 



























GEE,RALPH, YE LOOK @ 
LIKE YER MADE UP 
FER A MINSTREL SHOW 


YEAH?-WELL,| DONT 

FEEL LIKE PULLIN’ 
E=) NO MINSTREL 
JOKES -SEE? 


= 



















TEN HOURS OF THIS IN SCORCHING HEAT 
FOR ENTERTAINMENT CANT BE BEAT! 


sont 
Mix SWEAT ANO FIELD DUST HALF & HALF, 
SMEAR ON WELL —ANO GET A LAUGH (?) 



















NO? wei. reTME OY wM/ LATER et CERTAINLY! 
TELLYOU OnE --: } , as YOU WERE RIGHT, ED.) \\ SILVERTOWNS 
SURE WAS PLAYIN’ ABIG }! pon LIFT ENOUGH 

JOKE ON MYSELF RIDIN’ I] OocT To COATA 








(ROUNDIN A CLOUD O' DUST GRASSHOPPERS 


GOGGLES 



































BUT..8 DUST To You 1s NOT SO JAKE p 600 F 
: ut GOODRICH TIRES ON EVERY WHEEL 
THEN HERE'S THE WAY TO GET A BREAK: D STOP MAKING DUST YOUR MID-DAY MEAL - 





SEE HOW GOODRICH GETS GEAR-TOOTH TRACTION 


NEW TIRES MAKE RIDING COMFORTABLE 
—SAVE ON FUEL COSTS 


Extra power for the hard- As the tire rolls over the 
est pulls—easy riding— ground these ‘‘teeth’’ 
freedom from dust—big press into the soil. Be- 
savings on fuel. Here are tween each two lugs the 
a few of the advantages dirt is formed into an up- 
you get when you change right ‘‘tooth’’ meshing 
your tractor over to with the rubber teeth of 


s 
| 
e 
| 
Goodrich rubber tires. the tire! The tire forms IN MACHINERY THEY 
® 
S 





Goodrich gives you these its owntrack as it travels! 

amazing savings because !t has a gear-tooth grip! a 
Goodrich Silvertowns And it provides super- 
have a revolutionary type traction! 

tread that delivers Super- That’s why your tractor 
Traction forward or back- will pay you a bonus if 
ward. you put it on Goodrich 
This tire is built like q Silvertowns. You can do 
gear wheel—and it bites every job faster, save 
the soil with a gear-tooth enough time to do custom 
grip. If you cut a section work for others. Save up 
through one ofthesetires, to a third on fuel. Work 
the side view would look in comfort. 

like the drawing at right. 





Plan to ride on rubber 
when you do your fall 
plowing. See any Good- 
rich Dealer. 


IN THE FIELD 


GOODRICH 
GETS TRACTION LIKE THIS 















Are your automobile 
DANGER AHEAD? tires safe? Are a 
iving you the protection you nee! 
sure it blowouts? The Goodrich Solety Siiverterijen 
ire i Id with the Life Save 1 
Sears Hepat aeutiae that protects you against 
dangerous, high-speed blow-outs. 
CUT TRUCKING Costs | a 
i i or 
ich Triple Protected Silvertown is bu 
The Geet cughost hauling jobs. You can now buy 


this tire at no extra cost and saveon your trucking costs. 


ilures. 
It positively checks 80% of premature failur 


Goodrich wi 


<* Silwertowns 


Many instructive booklets and circulars are offered free by Progressive 
Farmer advertisers. Read the ads and write for any that interest you. 


~~ .00 Buys a WINCHESTER rifle 
-I2 











A Rare 


SSS 


Bargain 
ee te Another good cash purchase by the ‘‘House of Hudson’’ gives you the opportunity 
7 to purchase one of these genuine Winchester model 73 famous lever action rifles. 
14 W. C. F. caliber, 24” octagon barrel, fitted with U. S. Gov't regulation 14” 
leather sling straps «nd swivels, ulso a steel-jointed cleaning rod in butt stock. These 
are used rifles but in perfect mechanical condition, the barrels are in good shape for hunting, stocks 
are worn from use and handling but a reai bargain at enly $12.00 each. $2 deposit C.O.D.’s. 
New Winchester, °0- or 32 Special Carbines . $27.50 Marlin No. 39 Lever Action .22 cal. rifle.........$23.95 
New Marlin Carbi 30-30 or .32 Special caliber. 23.95 Winchester No. 69 Repeater .22 cal. rifle vo.se0 Ce 
Hi-Standard S.S. .22 cal. Target pistol, 6” ; 7 Real Live Leather 1%” sling straps, each........ . 
H&R No. 922, target 9 shot, .22 caliber 6” barrel. 7.95 U. S. Springfield rifles, 45-70 cal. with bayonet... 3.95 
Colt U. S. Service revolver, .45 caliber, 54%”..... 21.95 New Remington pump rifles, 25-20 or 32-20 cal. 19.95 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


(Free 1936 Catalog) 


A-54 Warren St., New York 














A Strange Battle 


By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


[¢ WAS August and a burning sun 

blazed furiously in a cloudless sky 
as I rested under a patch of swaying 
oaks not far from my study. 


Suddenly I noticed a dark red 
line—a living line—in motion a few 
feet from me. A column of ants was 
passing—all going in the same direc- 
tion! Looking forward, I saw the 
head of the column. 

Utterly fascinated, I followed the 
leaders of that strange march until, 
at last, growing impatient, I was 
about to turn back to the friendly 
oaks and my beloved birds, when 
something else showed up. Another 
line of ants, this 
time small fellows 
and of a darker 


Hope for Peace in Youth 


fellows a battle to remember. More 
than once, I saw one of the small sol- 
diers attack a huge enemy single- 
handed and fight furiously until 
mangled and torn to pieces. 


Slowly, but surely, however, the 
large ants overcame; and, as the fight 
drew near its close, it appeared to me 
that the combatants paused in the 
midst of the fray as if conversing; 
then the conflict resumed, or the 
small ant, obviously surrendering, 
was set free to fight no more. But 
when at last the conflict ended, 
the field of hostility was strewn with 
ant remains; and at once a new re- 
lationship of the 
opposing forces 
was obvious—the 


color than those I @ Upon the young people of the defeated ants be- 
had followed, was Jgnd rests very largely the respon- coming apparent 
approaching. The sibility for world peace, believes slaves without 
newcomers, too, Secretary of State Hull, whose seemin g reluc- 
were all moving in feature article on trade agreements tance, going so 
the same direc- appears elsewhere in this issue. far as to assist 
tion! The two “/f peaceful methods of settling the victors in raid- 
lines would surely  jyternational disputes can be sub- ing t heir own 
meet. stituted for armed conflict a hap- homes and _trans- 

Suddenly, both pier future will be made certain, erring their co- 
lines paused slight- and that rests very largely with coons and food to 
ly, there was a the young people now on the the storerooms of 


quivering of an- scene,” he asserts. 


tennae, a sudden 

quickening of speed, and together 
the columns dashed, the line forma- 
tion of each changing as they came 
together. 

Meeting their larger foes unhesi- 
tatingly, the small ants fought a los- 
ing battle; for it took about two or 
three of these to vanquish one of the 
large foes. Yet they gave the big 


Four Timely 
News Notes 


@ About Confederate Stamps 
EGARDING the article on Con- 


federate stamps published some- 
time ago, a collector friend tells us: 
“As written, it creates the wrong im- 
pression. It leads readers to believe 
that if they have Confederate stamps 
or envelopes, they are liable to have 
a small fortune or a large one, where- 
as, in 9 cases out of 10, the great 
mass of Confederate stamps and en- 
velopes found are very common and 
sell by dealers at very low prices.” 
Catalog values, he says, do not 
mean anything, actual sale prices 
often running less than 25 per cent 
of catalog. Unless the copies are 
very rare, many owners of Confed- 
erate stamps may find them worth 
more as heirlooms to be passed on to 
the next generation than as items for 
sale. 


@ 4-H Handbook Ready 
“TAOUR-H Club Handbook,” writ- 


ten and recently revised by 
Dan Lewis, state boys’ club agent 
of South Carolina, is a fine 48- 
page volume for Palmetto club 
members. It includes 4-H _ songs, 
ceremonials, rules of order, basic 


their conquerors. 

I witnessed this 
strange battle on these hills of North 
Mississippi and, though it was rare 
and thrilling, I cannot say that | 
loved it. Too much it bore the sem- 
blance of organized war! 

Yes, I’ve seen other ant battles, 
but none so deliberate, so organized, 
so precise, and so manifestly pre- 
planned as this one seemed to be. 


methods for clubs, 4-H camps, etc. 
It is Bulletin 95 of the Extension 
Service, Clemson College, S. C. 


® Vo-Ag Boys Get Mares 

DOZEN South Carolina voca- 

tional agricultural departments 
have recently secured cooperatively 
285 brood mares. These mares are 
included in the students’ supervised 
practice programs, used for raising 
colts and as draft animals on the 
farm. 


® About the Picture Contest 


HERE seems to have been a mis 

understanding about the contest 
announced last month. This was for 
photographs, not drawings or paint- 
ings. 





One of the South Carolina vocational 
students and his brood mare. 













































i pee position of end in present day 
football calls for a real athlete, 
whether a member of a good high 
school or good college team. The 
duties are more varied and require 
more all-round skill than any other 
position, if as an end he is going to 
be one of the best. 

Good ends come in all sizes— 
large, medium, and small. The 
tendency is toward taller, heavier men 
but lack of size can be overcome by 
fighting ability and ability to give 
and take hard contact. 


Here is an estimate of an end’s 
value to a football team. This will 
give an idea of the relative impor- 
tance of the various skills:— 


Per Cent 
1. Blocking te ‘ 40 
ee 7s Col a Cee 25 
3. Receiving passes sactbanteeg- Cae 
4.. Covering, kicks................. 15 


Blocking the tackle on offense, or 
when his team has the ball, is the 
most important duty of an end. The 
defensive tackle must be handled or 
a team on offense would never get 
to the line of scrimmage. Usually a 
tackle outweighs an end 20 to 35 
pounds and has the use of his hands 
on defense. However, a boy who has 
made an intensive study of the art of 
blocking and who gets a thrill out of 
this contact will block a tackle often 
enough to enable his team to win 
football games. An end must utilize 
skill, quickness, and tenacity of pur- 
pose to overcome the advantage a 
tackle may have. The best hint I 


can give my young readers as they 
report to their respective coaches as 
end candidates in September, is that 
their value as an end will be deter- 








Norma Shearer in “Romeo and Juliet” 


HE Road to Glory—A grim and 
powerful picture of the World 
War, full of suspense. AY. 

The Green Pastures—Brought to 
the screen at last, this is the story of 
Old Testament happenings as visual- 
ized by old-time Negroes. Excellent 
acting and good photography. AYC. 





By JACK MEAGHER 
Head Coach, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


@ This is the second of a series of five football 
articles by Coach Meagher. If any boy missed the 
first he'll want to look it up in the August issue. 
Watch for the third article in next month’s issue. 





mined by the ability to block a tackle. 


The shoulder block is the founda- 
tion of an end’s blocking. All other 
types of blocks are incidental or a 
follow-up of the shoulder block. An 
end should think of shoulder block- 
ing as being scientific and depending 
on contact against some part of the 
tackle with shoulder, good sense of 
timing and distance, leg drives, quick 
reflexes or ability to follow up an ad- 
vantage or disadvantage, and the 
tenacity of a bulldog. 

The best practice an offensive end 
can have is to spend a few minutes 
a day against a defensive tackle, 
sparring with him, the end going 
full speed and the tackle about two- 
thirds speed; then about five minutes 
of actual contact where it is a battle 
between the end and tackle, both 
going full speed. 

Ability to catch passes will come 
from constant practice. A boy should 
develop quick start, quick stops, 
ability to run relaxed, change of pace 
and change of direction, and practice 
fakes of head, eyes, shoulders, and 
hips to get a defensive back off bal- 
ance and be free to receive a pass. 

Covering kicks is a matter of prac- 
tice, speed, running in a direct line 
to the receiver while dodging a de- 
fehsive back, and timing the flight 
of the punted ball to the safety man. 

A good defensive end must be able 
to fight off interferers, keep his bal- 
ance, and tackle to perfection. It re- 
quires the quickest of reflexes in a 
man because the action is very fast. 

Follow the instructions of your 
coach and do not forget the relative 


importance of your various duties. 


Romeo and Juliet—A faithful and 
beautiful version of Shakespeare’s 
famous play, starring Norma Shearer 


and Fredric March. AYC. 


Fury—A gripping story of an in- 
nocent man involved in a kidnap plot 
and his experiences with a mob. AY. 

Poor Little Rich Girl.—lf you like 
Shirley Temple, be sure to see it. 


AYC. 


Earthworm Tractors—A real farm 
movie; Joe E. Brown at his funniest 
as a tractor salesman. AYC. 


Also. Recommended—AYC: The 
Plow that Broke the Plains, Dancing 
Pirate, Show Boat, Mr. Deeds Goes 
to Town, Captain January, Poppy, 
Modern Times, Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, The Country Doctor. AY: The 
King Steps Out, Hearts Divided, 
Small Town Girl, The Ex-Mrs. 
Bradford, The Amateur Gentleman, 
Let’s Sing Again, The Great Zieg- 
feld. 

(Note.—‘A” means recommend- 
ed for adults, “Y” for young people 
over 16, “C” for children, “‘AYC” 
for all three groups, etc.) 































































dond i abuways perform alee! 


WAG You can thump a melon, smell it, or dent 


( its ends to test its goodness, but it’s diffi- 1 


cult to be sure of the actual flavor till you 


cut it open and taste it. | 


A battery is like that, too. You can look at it, open ; 
its vent plugs, or lift it and perhaps get a vague idea | 
of its construction. But how it will perform depends i 
largely on who built it and this is equally true ' 
whether the battery is for your car, your truck, your i 


lighting plant or your radio. 


If you buy a Willard you can be sure of longer life 


PRES ween 


—of unfailing, dependable power when you need it 
most. Yet Willards ‘“‘Cost Less to Own’’— and owners’ 
records prove it. The first cost of a Willard is only 
about half what you might expect. 


Your Willard Dealer can give you the latest infor- 
mation on the proper Willard Battery for your car, 
your truck, your lighting plant, or your radio. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland « 


a ob See oe 


Los Angeles °¢ Toronto, Canada 


STORAGE BATTERIES 




















‘COST Less FO OWN 















































1933 ...33 bu. of corn 


1936 ...33 bu. of corn 
buys 2 U. S. Royals and a 


CORN 


bought 1 U. S. Royal 


U. S. Tube 



















1933...227 Ibs. of hog 


1936...227 Ibs. of hog 


buys 2 U. S. Royals and 2 


work. 
HOGS. 


bought 1 U. S. Royal 


U. S. Tubes 

















low price. 





z 


WHEAT 
1933... 19 bu. of wheat 
bought 1 U. S. Royal 


1936... 19 bu. of wheat 
buys 2 U. S. Royals 









Cord Body. 















COTTON SEED 


1933... 1310 Ibs. of cotton 
seed bought 1 U. S. Royal 


RUBBER. 


1936. . . 1310 Ibs. of cot- 
ton seed buys 2 U. 8. 
Royals and 2 U. S. Tubes 














WD 


U.S. FARM TIRE 
for tractors and farm 
equipment 
The famous NOBBY design gives 
up to 20% MORE TRACTION 
than any other type of traction 
tire. Reduces costs—speeds up 


PEERLESS 
TRUCK TIRE 
The outstanding tire of the me- 
dium price field. Many “U. S.” 
quality features are combined to 
give you this rugged, broad 
shouldered tire at its amazing 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
U. S. ROYALS 


for passenger cars 
EXTRA SKID PROTECTION 
...U. S. Cogwheel Tread. 


EXTRA BLOWOUT PROTEC. 
TION ... U.S. Safety-Bonded 


EXTRA MILEAGE... Longer- 
wearing U. S. TEMPERED 


You'll Be Safer on U. S. Royals 


UNITED STATES RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 
1790 BROADWAY N. Y. 


5725 TELEGRAPH ROAD, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





See 





United States Rubber Company 






































Tractors and Saw Mills 


Two, three and four plow tractors, 
in a variety of types. Well built, 
powerful, economical to own and 
operate. Handle any work success- 
fully. 

Saw mills with a dozen superior 
features—backed by over 80 years 
experience. Get catalogs and prices: 


Branches at Salisbury, N. C. and 
olumbia, S. C. 







WAYNESBORO. 














Tractors with steel or rubber tires; 
others with adjustable treads. 





Saw Mills in 4 Sizes. 


Portable Engines and 
Boilers. 





HE So wth: 
which was once 

the agricultural 
heart of America, 
is about to become 
that heart once 
more. Every awful 
word from the Mid- 
dle West reports it—every dying 
stalk and blade, every cloud of dust. 
Men are coming back to the South 
where we yet preserve saving ratios 
of tree and grass to field and furrow, 
where the blast of winds is temper- 
ed against millions of forest breaks, 
and where the rain falls in more than 
ample measures every average year. 
It rains.in the South—rains more 
than anywhere else in America; twice 
as much as in the great Middle West. 
More than 50 annual inches on an 
average here in Dixie, against 27 
inches for Kansas, 25 for Minnesota, 
23 for Nebraska, 20 for South Da- 
kota, 17 for North Dakota. It rains 
in the South—sometimes too much, 
sometimes at the wrong time, but the 


The South’s 50-Inch Rainfall 


By JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, II 


water is here, and with intelligence 
and enterprise we can handle it as 
no intelligence or -enterprise can 
handle the Middle West’s want of 
rain. You can control water, but 
not a lack of water. You can prevent 
a flood but you can’t prevent a 
drouth. You can build dams and 
levees against high water but you 
can’t tap the clouds or set a suction 
pump in the heavens against low 
water. 

Yet rains in the South, assets as 
they are, may become liabilities 
wherever we fail in measures requir- 
ed for saving our soil from their 
washing. Our rivers from now on 
must be test tubes to show progress 
or lack of progress in this work of 
soil preservation. To rid them of 
their telltale yellow, to give them 
once more the transparency that was 
theirs—this will both serve beauty 
and give evidence that we are coop- 
erating with Nature in making the 
South indeed “the heart of agricul- 
tural America.” 


Use More Cottonseed Meal 


(Continued from page 14) 


corn and oats may be produced on 
the farm. Anyone who produces 
cotton can exchange cotton seed for 
cottonseed meal without the use of 
money. He can usually get trom 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds of cottonseed 
meal for 2,000 pounds, or a ton. of 
cotton seed, or can sell seed and buy 
meal. Moreover, rather than feed 
all corn to horses and mules, or 
other animals, he will save by sell- 
ing a part of his corn and buying 
one pound of cottonseed meal for 
every two pounds of corn sold. The 
selling price of two pounds of corn 
is usually greater than the purchase 
price of one pound of cottonseed 
meal and a grain ration of 10 
pounds of corn and two of cotton- 
seed meal is better for the working 
horse or mule than 14 pounds of corn. 

But, says another, cottonseed meal 
is injurious to livestock, poisons 


Handy Devices About Farm 


O MAKE an efficient fruit picker that will get the 
choice apple from the highest branch all one needs 


is a cane or light wooden handle of the desired length, yf 
a piece of wire, and a few square inches of cloth net- | 
ting. The accompanying illustration shows how the 
picker is made. Ivy M. Howard, ole — } 
Payne County, ORla. uu te | 
desiued. 


@ Clean, sanitary roost poles are a great asset to the | 
poultry house. The roost pole illustrated is removable. 
It can be taken out and cleaned as often as needed. The | | 


hooks and eyes make it an easy 
matter to take the pole down and 
put it back up. The hooks and 
eyes can be made from small iron 
rods, M. L. Golden, 

Panola County, Miss. 


@ A homemade silage carrier can 
be made at a small cost by using this 
cable and pulley attachment as 
shown. No lifting is required. It 
will save the feeder’s back. 


them. That fallacy has been ex- 
ploded by the investigators. 


Now we know the reason why 
cottonseed meal appeared to be in- 
jurious in some cases and was not in 
others. It was not because it ever 
contained a poison but because of 
something it does not contain and 
was not contained in the other feeds 
used with the cottonseed meal. It is 
deficient in vitamin A. If with the 
coctonseed meal is fed yellow corn or 
any good green, leafy legume hay or 
other feeds which supply the vita- 
min A, the growth vitamin, no bad 
results will follow the feeding of 
cottonseed meal indefinitely and in 
much larger quantity than necessary 
to supply the protein required by all 
livestock. We do not approve of 
feeding cottonseed meal alone, any 
more than the feeding of corn alone, 
but the South has use for every 
pound of meal it produces. 
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Garden Now for Winter Food 


By L. A. 
NIVEN 


yO an even break in 

weather, snapbeans 
will be ready for use 45 to 
60 days from time of plant- 
ing. With average’ frost 
date here in the Mid-South 
about November 1, I usu- 
ally make my last planting 
the first week in Septem- 
ber. Anywhere first killing 
frost does not come until 
October 20 to 25 it will be found 
worth while to make a planting dur- 
ing late August or the first week in 
September. 





_ Beets planted now will usually 
reach sufficient size for use before 
freezing weather. When about the 
size of hen eggs, beets are at their 
best anyway. I always try to get ina 
late planting of them in late August 
or in September. 


LATE CABBAGE.—Such early- 
maturing varieties of cabbage as Jer- 
sey or Charleston Wakefield will 
usually head sufficiently by cold 
weather to be used if plants are set 
now. They will generally stand any 
freezes we have before December 10 
to 20 and it is worth while to set a 
few of them. Of course, in the lower 
third of the South they will with- 
stand any cold we have throughout 
the winter. 

While July and August are the 
proper months for planting col!ards 
I advise those in the lower half of 
the South who haven’t started them 
to set plants or plant seed now, put- 
ting seed in rows where the plants 
are to grow and thinning out. There 
are no better winter greens than col- 
lards and they will stand a whele lot 
of cold. 


EARLY ONIONS—Onion seed 
of the Prizetaker, Yellow Globe Dan- 
vers, or Australian Brown sowed 





sometime this month in the open 
will usually carry through the winter 
anywhere cotton is grown, This will 
give an early crop of mature onions 
next spring. For late fall and early 
Winter green onions, plant some sets 
how or early next month. Use White 
Silverskin or Early White Pearl. 


HEAD LETTUCE — For head 
lettuce plant seed in a partially shad- 
ed bed if not already planted. Trans- 
plant plants either in the open or in 
coldframes by late September or ear- 
ly October in lower half of the South. 
In upper half of the South, better 
plant in coldframes where protection 


may be given with glass or 
canvas covering. 

Mustard and kale are 
two excellent fall and win- 
ter greens that should be 
planted this month. South- 
ern Giant Long Standing is 
the leading mustard and 
Siberian or Scotch the lead- 
ing kale. A planting of 
each of these now, follow- 
cd by two more at intervals of three 
to four weeks, should give a good 
supply for fall and winter. 


RADISHES, SPINACH—A row 
or two of radishes should be includ- 
ced in the September planting. I usu- 
ally plant some during the early part 
of both September and October, us- 
ing the regular spring varieties. 

This month or early October is the 
time to plant fall spinach. Long 
Standing Bloomsdale is one of the 


best all-round varieties. I plant only 


a row or two, because a little of these 
greens goes a long way with me. 


MORE ‘TURNIPS—To_ round 
out a good supply of greens I make 
a second planting of both Purple 
Top Globe and Seven Top turnips 
this month, the first usually having 
been made in August. The Seven 
Top is the outstanding greens va- 
riety, and for the root probably more 
Purple Top Globes are planted than 
all other varieties combined. 


A late planting of carrots, put in 
now on rich, well prepared ground, 
will reach sufficient size before freez- 
ing weather to be worth while. 


USE MORE SEED — Weather 
and moisture conditions usually 
make it much more difficult to get a 
stand of garden seed in fall than in 
spring. For this reason plant a fourth 
to a third more seed now. And plant 
about twice as deep as 
in spring. 

Soaking vegetable 
seed overnight just 


Mr. Niven says a little spin- 
ach goes a long way with 
him. Dietitians are begin- 
ning to say kale is an even 
better source of greens and 
just plain tender turnip 
greens such as these, they 
now agree, are, as most farm 
folks have known all along, 
hard to beat. 


prior to planting will 
hasten germination. It 
is not advisable, how- 
ever, to soak them if 
they are to be planted in dry ground. 
To aid in bringing up fall-planted 
seed, pack the soil rather tight after 
planting. A mulch of leaf mold or 
well rotted manure on top of row 
will aid materially in securing a 
stand during dry weather. And of 
course it is always good business to 
pick a low moist spot for fall vege- 
tables if one is available. 

Another aid in fall gardening is 
provided by a liberal application of 
fertilizer. Since fall gardening is so 
much more difficult than spring gar- 
dening, every possible help should be 
provided to insure success with vege- 
tables planted at this season. 


The ONLY WORK SHOE IN THE WORLD with BOTH 


se 


SOLES and UPPERS made of SHELL HORSEHIDE! 


N° matter where you go—or what price 
you might offer—no shoe store in this 
entire country can supply you with an 
ALL SHELL HORSEHIDE work shoe 
UNLESS the name “WOLVERINE”’ is 
stamped on it. Wolverine, and Wolverine 
ONLY, produces work shoes with BOTH 
soles and uppers of this amazing, super- 
wear, inner-shell leather. 

Wolverine Shell Horsehide leather is 
triple-ply leather. It has an inner-shell, a 
tough substance much like your fingernail. 
It is found only in that part of the hide 
over the horse’s hips. 


Amazing Durability 

Wolverine’s EXCLUSIVE triple-tan- 
ning process tans this triple-ply leather so 
it is different from any other leather made 
into work shoes. It makes it as soft and 
pliable as buckskin—yet it retains all its 
extra-ply strength and incredible wearing 
qualities. It even dries out soft after soak- 
DEALERS: Write » for deuile of cur New 
made thousands of stores ‘‘Work Shoe Head- 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 





ing—resists barnyard acids. The soles are 
as flexible as bamboo — and the uppers 
virtually scuff-proof. 

Millions who now wear only Wolverines 
say they are the toughest, longest wearing, 
yet most comfortable work shoes they ever 
stepped into, regardless of price, and cost 
less in the long run. 

It will pay you, too, to learn the facts 
about Wolverine extra wear — extra com- 
fort — extra service. So just see your Wol- 
verine dealer, try on a pair and see the 
difference between genuine Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide and other work shoe leather. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 


Dept. Z9-36, 


Rockford, Mich. 


---F REE--- 


| y Mail this coupon today — for a 

| queeremncen of het ne sd Wn 
rease. is wonderful lea 

| conditioner makes shoes more water-proof, 

one, longer-wearing. Enclose 3 cents for 

mailing cost. 

| Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp., 

| Dept. Z9-36, Rockford, Michigan 

| Here’s 3c for mailing cost. Please send me 

a Free Can of Wolverine Shoe Grease and the 

| name of the nearest Wolverine Dealer. 

| 

I 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


W E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 


If in 


writing advertisers and -ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in ‘The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to. us within thirty’days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising 


columns. 


We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business 


houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of 
real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raveicn,.N..C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Darras, Texas 


MeEMpHis, TENN. 
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HOT SALMON DIXIE. . . Bake corn bread in 
loaf pan about 4” x 8”. Cool slightly; then 
hollow out loaf leaving 1” of corn bread on 
bottom: and sides. Crumble 34 cup of the corn 
bread taken from center and combine with 14 
cup milk, 2 egg yolks, 4% tsp. salt, 1 tbsp. 
melted butter and 2 cups (1 pound) Canned 
Salmon flaked. Fold: in.stiffly beaten egg whites 
and place mixture im hollowed out corn bread 


loaf. Place in shallow pan and bake in moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) for 25 minutes. Serve on 
warm platter with hot beets capped witti horse- 
radish and sections of whole carrot hollowed 
and filled with green peas. Serve a creamed egg 
sauce. 4.servings. Accompany this colorful main 
dish with cucumber and tomato salad ; choose 
your favorite melon as dessert; and you'll 
enjoy a meal as tempting as-it is nourishing. 











Delicious New 


“Main Dishes’ of Salmon 


They cut down your food costs. They give you a 


“bonus” of extra nutritional value 


OU make these marvelous dishes A great sustaining food, a great 
energy food, and a protective food as 


well — delicious Canned Salmon has 


with a can of salmon. They’re 
thrilling to taste. And food authori- 
ties urge you to serve them often — 
for their wealth of nutritional values ! 


an exceptionally high nutritional 
ranking. Yet it is very inexpensive. 
For instance, every can of salmon Get some cans of salmon today and 
is rich in the essential protein every- serve these tempting sea dishes often. 
one needs daily to rebuild tissues a a on 
EXxcHANGE BuILpING, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


and muscles. Canned Salmon — with 
a maximum amount of protein 
value — is one of our great sus- 
taining foods. 

Canned Salmon contains cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and the rare 
“sunshine” vitamin D, which 
work together to make our teeth 
and bones sound and healthy. 
It brings us iodine to help pre- 
vent goitre. And the “protective” 
vitamins A and G. So you see, 


SALMON COTTAGE CHEESE CIRCLE... Pack 3: cups 
cottage cheese mixed with 2 cup chopped chives or green 
onions into a ring mold. Unmold on crisp salad greens and 
fill with 2 cups (1 pound) Canned Salmon which has been 
boned and broken into medium sized pieces. Top with a 
spoon of mayonnaise and garnish with ‘‘bread and butter"’ 
pickles and stuffed olives. Serve mayonnaise separately. 
Serves 6. Try it with a casserole of creamed mixed vege- 
tables. Finish your meal with applesauce and gingerbread. 
Coffee, of course, to round out this well-balanced meal. 


Canned & almo 


Canned Salmon is also a pro- 
tective food! 

And Canned Salmon contains 
rich stores of food energy which 
our bodies need every day. It is 
a real high energy food. 


Our greatest food 
from the sea 
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Rejoices in Her Independence 
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THESE DAYS 
By GRACE MEREDITH 
Hands may have mean tasks to do, and such 
May make them rough or hard or even 
sting— 
But hearts and voices never need to touch 
The mean, the little, or the unkind thing. 


ARY M: I cannot but rejoice to 

know that you are a woman 
who has once been self-supporting, 
for always in a situation as cruel as 
this one, it only adds to my sorrow to 
find that the woman is untrained and 
therefore totally dependent. You 4re 
still the master of your fate as long as 
the laws of Alabama stand ready to 
defend your rights as a woman and a 
citizen. You must make a better life 
for your children than they now have 
in prospect. He was first to violate 
the terms of your “contract,” which 
in any ordinary civil pursuit would 
have released you from it long ago. 


@ Kathalliline Williams: Personal 
reply addressed to the route and box 
given in your letter was returned un- 
claimed. Letter will be remailed to 
new address if you will advise. 


@ Brown Eyes: There is an art in 
getting along with parents, just as 
there is art in getting along with 
anybody else. The soft answer 
turneth away wrath—even the 
wrath of parents. Try being 
agreeable. and considerate and they 
will show you more of these cour- 
tesies in return. Yes, you need 
to have good times. Parents some- 
times make the mistake of believing 
because the old cat is content to lie 
by the hearth and wave her tail, that 
young kittens should do the same. 
If they’ve ever seen two kittens gam- 
boling, they'll know that to keep 
them still would be decidedly 
against nature. Keeping their chil- 
dren from good'times is just as un- 
natural. . 


@ Anxious Mississippi: Your prob- 
lem is very real, and one that girls 
often have to face in smaller commu- 
nities, where most of the desirable 
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men drift away to other towns to 
work. Your father and mother in 
urging you not to marry until of 
proper age had your good in mind, 
but now the longer marriage is de- 
layed, the fewer will be your chances. 
Don’t answer the advertisement you 
mentioned. Most of them are fly-by- 
night schemes. Wouldn’t it be possi- 
ble to obtain a job in a nearby town 
and board in a nice home? 


@ Madeline of Tenn.: The only 
clue I found: You are too impersonal. 
You don’t make them see they are 
anything very special to you. Show 
an interest in them as personalities 
and not just as “dates.” Make peo- 
ple feel comfortably important and 


they will like you. 


@ S.L.C.: It’s lucky for you you 
have other boy friends, for I have no 
idea he’s serious. Nothing is so good 
a test as attention. If he doesn’t come 
but only expresses his sentiments 
when he happens to meet you, put 
him down as a smooth-tongued de- 
ceiver. 


@ Tennessee Girl: He was incon- 
siderate and a little selfish. But in- 
valids should be especially careful not 
to grow sensitive about calls they 
feel their friends should make. Cheer- 
fully accept his attentions when of- 
fered but don’t expect or demand 
anything. His conduct showed plain- 
ly that it wasn’t love of the girl but 
love of the good time that held him. 


@ Lonesome Louisiana: Why not 
write him? If his people live in your 
community, you can be fairly sure 
he will come back sometime. In the 
meantime you don’t have to give up 
other friends. 


@ Lonely Girl of 18: Age is not 
necessarily the deciding factor in a 
happy marriage. Mental compati- 
bility counts for so much more. 
While I believe it is desirable to be 
about the same age,.I don’t think the 
difference here should cause trouble. 


Editor’: Note.—Write Miss Ryan, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., about 
your preblems. Ainswers will be published 
as quickly as possible in this column. For 
personal reply send stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 
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Education for Successful Faum Living 


UR charming cover page painting by Eleanor Campbell suggests 
the main theme of this issue of The Progressive Farmer, “Getting 
Ready for School.” 


It is rather generally conceded that farming is a way of life as well 
as a means of making a living. To this end, farm fathers and mothers 
should see that school trustees employ only teachers sympathetic with 
and especially trained for country teaching and living. To this end, 
farm school communities need to develop and encourage a rural school 
consciousness. This is a problem that fathers and mothers should con- 
cern themselves with directly and personally. They should lay upon 
the hearts of officeholders and office seekers an obligation and trust to 
give to rural children equal educational opportunities in the matter of 
length of school term and salaries for teachers. 


@® An Enriched Curriculum 


Farm children should also be placed on an equality with city chil- 
dren in the maiter of an enriched curriculum. Take music for ex- 
ample. The place of music and the organization of orchestras are so well 
established in city schools as to be considered part and parcel of the 
curriculum. We hope that more rural school boards will find it advis- 
able to adopt schemes of school organization that will provide general 
music information, choral singing, study 
of instruments, and school orchestras. En- 
terprising school boards will no doubt find 
an answer to this problem in the fact that 
state teachers’ colleges are providing special 
training needed for teaching music. 

Every child should also be made famil- 
iar with the best in the world’s literature 
and art as well as music. “To provide a 
child with good literature; to enlarge his 
ideas of country life; to open his eyes to the 
digmity of farm labor, and to show the free- 
dom, health, and prosperity that may come 
to those who live in the country and pursue 
the business of farming with intelligence 
and energy”—such were some of the ex- 
pressed aims of the popular Farm Life 
Readers prepared some years ago by Presi- 
dent L. N. Duncan of Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute and two other authors. In 
glancing through them now, with what a 


Country Wisdom 


By GOLDIE CAPERS SMITH 


WOULD be wise as country folk are wise, 
Contentment mirrored deep in quiet eyes; 
Knowing the riches of abundant toil, 
New life that comes to stall and pen and soil; 
The fragrant scent at dusk of new-drawn milk, 
Smooth pans of cream like heavy saffron silk, 
The mystery of gold within a churn— 
These are the things that country women learn. 


I would know peace that comes to those who tend 
God’s creatures, whose unfailing footsteps wend 
The path His seasons fix upon the earth, 

Close to the miracles of death and birth: 

This is my goal, that daily | may grow 

Wise in the things that country people know. 





OPENING 


rush of childish memories comes the swinging lilt of Samuel Minturn 
Peck’s “The Grapevine Swing”!—not to mention Marian Douglass’s 
impressive sermon on the value of work, “The Song of the Bee.” And 
oh surely J. G. Whittier’s “The Barefoot Boy” finds response in the 
hearts of all farm children who know “how the robin feeds her young 
—where the whitest lilies blow.” And now breathe again with me 
“the ambrosial air” of Wordsworth’s “Daffodils” which for all time 
will be “dancing and fluttering in the breeze.” 


@ Learning From Nature 


There should also be on the walls of every school building repro- 
ductions in color of some of the world’s most beautiful masterpieces of 
painting and at least one or two small casts or reproductions of famous 
pieces of sculpture or statuary. If there is no other way to raise the 
money for these paintings and sculpture let the teachers, pupils, and 
P. T. A. leaders raise the funds by entertainments, suppers, etc. There 
is no substitute for good art in the schoolroom. As someone has well 
said: “We count a person uneducated who has no acquaintance with 
Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens, Emerson, and Mark Twain; yet artists 
like Raphael, Murillo, Van Dyck, Millet, Breton, and Thayer should 
be equally familiar to him.” 


But not all education comes from schools or books—as Jesse Stuart, 
Kentucky farm boy, author, and poet, tells us in his recent book “Head 
o W-Hollow,” published by E. P. Dutton, New York (price $2.50). 

All of us can learn much directly from 
Mother Nature herself as he did and as he 
tells us in these fascinating paragraphs:— 


“My hills have given me bread. They have 
put song in my heart to sing. They have made 
my brain thirst for knowledge so much that I 
went beyond my own dark hills to get book 
knowledge. But I got an earthly degree at home 
from my own dark soil. I got a degree about 
birds, cornfields, trees, wild flowers, log shacks, 
my own people, valleys and rivers and mists in the 
valley—scenes of a fairyland childhood that no 
college under the sun could teach me. 

“I have learned from walking through the 
woods in W-Hollow at night where the wind 
soughs through pine tops; I have learned where 
the big oak trees and the persimmon trees are; I 
have learned where the blackberry thickets are, 
where the wild strawberries grow, where the wild 
crab apple trees blossom in spring. I have learned 
where the large rocks are in the fields, where the 
crows build their nests, where the groundhogs 
den, where to find the red fox and the gray fox, 
where the squirrels keep their young in the hollow 


(Continued on page 35) 


OFF FOR SCHOOL 


We cannot look hope- 
fully to the future un- 
less we adequately train 
our boys and girls now. 
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WORKED WONDERS 
FOR HER SKIN! 


This advertisement is 
based on an actual expe- 
rience reported in an un- 
% solicited letter. Subscribed 
ia and sworn to Catigh me. 
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A RE YOU missing good 
times—suffering needless embarrassment 
—because of a pimply, blemished skin? 
Then this true story from real life is meant 
for you! It’s an actual experience, not an 
advertising claim. It came to us, a simple 
letter written in pencil—just one of thou- 
sands from grateful girls who have regained 
their natural beauty with the aid of pleas- 
ant-tasting Yeast Foam Tablets. 


Let Yeast Foam Tablets rid your sys- 
tem, too, of the poisons which are the 
real cause of so many unsightly skins. 
This pasteurized yeast is rich in precious 
natural elements which stimulate sluggish 
digestive organs—restore natural elimina- 
tion—and cleanse the system of beauty- 
destroying wastes. You'll look better— 
and feel better—when Yeast Foam Tab- 
lets help you as they have helped thou- 
sands of others. 


Ask your druggist today for Y east 
Foam Tablets—and refuse 
substitutes. 


tA Mail Coupon 
AEE: NOW for Sample 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. ' 
1750 N. Ashland Av., Chicago, Il. 1 


Without obligation, please send ieee trial sample | 
of Yeast Foam Tablets. 
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Speaking of 
Floor 


Coverings 


By 


ETHEL OWEN ADAIR 


Solid color rugs furnish a pleasing back- 


ground for almost any 


type of furnishings. 


@ Every woman wants her home to be friendly, cheerful, and liv- 
able. For that atmosphere, she depends on colorful house furnish- 


ings of quality and beauty. The floor covering is the keynote. 


Mrs. 


Adair, a member of the Arkansas Extension Service staff, gives us 
valuable suggestions on how to meet this important problem. 


NLIKE some other household 
articles, floor coverings are not 
bought every year. They involve a 
relatively large amount of money 
and are expected to give years of 
service. Furthermore, they furnish 
the background for the house fur- 
nishings. For these reasons, their 
selection is an important problem. 
Even though floor coverings are 
selected according to the character of 
the furnishings and the use of the 
room, they are subjected to such hard 
wear that we should buy the best 
fabrics or materials. Always con- 
sider quality. Saving a small sum on 
a rug is never wise. 


Go to a reliable dealer who buys 
from a reputable manufacturer. Go 
forearmed with a _ knowledge of 
weaves and materials. Fabrics that 
are firm, closely woven but pliable, 
will give good service. A simple test 
is to fold back a corner of the rug, 
see the roots of the pile, and expose 
the backing. 

The tufts should be close together 
and should cover the backing well. 
If the backing is over-stiff it may 
have a cheap filler and sizing added 
to give it weight. 


Fibers Determine Wear 


The wearing quality is determin- 
ed by the wool fibers that are used 
in making the rug. The years of 
service are not determined by the 
length of the pile or the luster of the 
yarn. A short close pile is-often more 
durable than a long one because the 
latter may have a loose weave. 


Rugs may be bought to fit any 
room in the house. The usual width 
of small or scatter rugs is 27 inches, 
although some are 36 inches in 
width. Broadloom carpeting as the 
name implies is woven on a broad 
loom and varies in width from nine 
to 18 feet. 


Wiltons, Axminsters, tapestries, 
and velvets are made in plain colors 
and small all-over patterns up to 15 
feet wide and are known as broad- 
loom fabrics. 


For many years, attractive and ser- 
viceable rugs have been manufac- 
tured from time-worn carpets, faded 
rugs, or discarded woolen clothing. 
These rugs come in soft restful plain 
colors or lovely designs and may be 
made to fit any room in the home. 
Homemakers estimate that these 
rugs save about one-half the price of 
new ones. Obviously, that is a great 
deal more than the amount usually 
realized from used furniture or dis- 
carded clothing. It is gratifying to 


‘know that after a favorite rug or 


carpet has given years of service it 
may be reclaimed and woven into a 
reversible rug that is beautiful. 


Homemade Rugs 
Braided, crocheted, and hooked 


rugs may be fashioned by nimble 
fingers. Even though they are typi- 
cal of colonial days, they fit into 
modern homes with an Early Ameri- 
can atmosphere. 


Before deciding to make any of the 
above rugs, however, the home- 
maker will find it worth while to 
think through the entire problem. 
That is, she should not undertake to 
make a rug just because her neigh- 
bor is making one. Materials, equip- 
ment, time, cost, service, and pleas- 
ure in the job are points to be con- 


sidered. 





‘ 


Linoleum is the most desirable 
covering for kitchen, bathroom, and 
pantry floors. It is also being used 
in other rooms. Attractive linoleum 
patterns may be obtained in solid 
colors or in designs and can be made 
an important feature of the room’s 
decoration. 


Printed and inlaid are the two 
kinds commonly used. The printed 
linoleum is less expensive. The pat- 
terns are merely stamped on the sur- 
face of a thin felt base and varnish 
or lacquer is applied in the factory. 

Inlaid linoleum will last indefi- 
nitely but it is more expensive than 
the printed linoleum. The inlaid 
type is made of ground cork bound 
together with linseed oil and press- 
ed into a burlap back. The pattern 
goes through the entire thickness. 
Like dyed-in-the-wool yarn, the pat- 
tern remains the same. 

Printed linoleum will last many 
times longer, however, if properly 
laid and cared for. Avoid using 
strong soaps or hot water. They not 
only remove the finish but destroy 
the linoleum. When laid, both kinds 
should be given two or three coats 
of wax and each followed by a thor- 
ough polishing. It is easier to main- 
tain a linoleum floor that has been 
properly treated, and the well cared 
for floor is always attractive. 

The rug business, like many oth- 
ers, is constantly changing. The abili- 
ty to judge rugs is not gained in a 
day. Again it may be emphasized, 
buy from a reliable dealer where you 
will get a rug that gives due returns 
on the investment. 


A new hooked rug de- 
sign recently introduced 
in felt base rugs is 
available in colors 
which blend with Ear- 
ly American furniture. 
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Education for Living 


(Continued from page 33) 


tree tops and where the quail hides her nest. 
I know the little secrets of Nature, of the 
wild life that leads me to these things. I 


have tried to write about them in my hum- 
ble, crude fashion. I have enjoyed doing it 
more than I have eating food, visiting peo- 
ple or cities. My love is with my own soil 
and my own people.” 

It costs less to educate than not to 
educate. This is the conviction of 
Mrs. Roosevelt as she expressed it at 
a recent conference called by the U. 
S. Office of Education to consider 
the problem “of educating children 
who are seriously handicapped in 
mental or physical condition. Mrs. 
Roosevelt emphasized the fact that 
every community mist some day or 
other pay the price of its handicap- 
ped individuals, and that (1) the 
price of providing special educational 
facilities for the handicapped child is 
less than (2) the price of supporting 
in an institution the handicapped 
adult who has not been helped to 
help himself. 

States must recognize this fact, as 
she rightly said, and make adequate 
and suitable provision for the educa- 
tion and care of mentally deficient 
children, of the emotionally unstable, 
and of those who are seriously phys- 
ically handicapped. Mrs. Roose- 
velt was also right in adding that ex- 
ceptionally gifted children should not 
be overlooked; they should be helped 
to realize their highest capacities and 
to offer the greatest possible contribu- 
tion of service to the world’s work 
when they are grown. 


ae ik Sa 
HOMEMAKING BULLETIN 
F INTEREST to all concerned 


in homemaking instruction is 
the announcement by the Federal 
Office of Education of the publica- 
tion of Bulletin No. 181, “Space and 
Equipment for Homemaking In- 
struction.” This “Guide to Location 
and Arrangement of Homemaking 
Departments” is a 153-page maga- 
zine-size publication, containing 125 
illustrations, 18 floor plans, 15 tables, 
and 14 exhibits. Obtainable from 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Send check or money or- 
der. Price 40 cents. 


as, as eat | 
AUNT HET SAYS— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 


(Copyright. 1936. by l’ubtisaers Syndicate) 
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“Pa thinks it’s all right to give the 
girls fatherly. kisses, but I notice he don't 
feel fatherly unless they're good lookers.” 

“Jennie thinks it’s sinful to use make- 
up, but it’s a worse sin to go around 
makin’ folks discouraged and blue when 
they look at you.” 


“Life is simpler for women now. Since 








men quit thinkin’ we're angels, it ain’t so 
hard to live up to our reputations.” 
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"2, fuside MELVIN PURVIS 
) “ghoty % AMERICAS RO.8 G-BLAR 


“WE HAO THE LETTER MICRO-ANALYZE 
AT ONCE. EVERY TYPEWRITER PRINTS 
DIFFERENTLY, YOU KNOW, EVEN IF iTS 
EXACTLY THE SAME MAKE - ---AND 
THE MICROSCOPE SHOWS THE 
DIFFERENCE .” 



























IT’S AN OUTRAGE! OF COURSE IM 
INSURED... BUT THIS ROBBER 

HAS THE NERVE TO WRITE THAT 
BECAUSE HE CANT DISPOSE OF 
MY DIAMOND--HE'LL SELL 
IT BACK TO ME AT HALF 
PRICE - - - $150,000! 


MELVIN PURVIS, young lawyer who 
became America’s Ace G-Man... 
who directed the capture of Dill- 
inger, ‘Pretty Boy” Floyd, “Baby 
Face” Nelson, and others. Mr. 
Purvis reveals here methods used 
in capturing criminals. Names, 
of course, have been changed. 
As today’s story opens, Leo 
Orman, owner of the $300,000 
Bokhara Diamond, has reported 
to the police that it had been 
stolen. The G-Men do not usually 
concern themselves with what 
the underworld calls a “jewel 
grab.” But Melvin Purvis was 








FROM TWO TYPEWRITERS OF THE 
SAME MODEL... EXACTLY ALIKE TO 
THE NAKED EYE -- BUT THE 

MICROSCOPE KNOWS THE DIFFERENCE. 











called in when... 








*| HAD MY MAGNIFYING GLASS IN 








JACK, | HATE TO ADMIT 

IT--BUT WE'RE STUMPED! 

WE'VE RUN DOWN EVERY 

CLUE FOR 500 MILES! 
> 


fi FROM ORMAN--SAYS WE'RE 


















MY HAND AND HAPPENED TO GLANCE 
THROUGH IT AT ORMAN’S LETTER” 













YES, MR. PURVIS, THE SAME 
TYPEWRITER THAT WAS USED 





Be 
ear FOR THE ROBBER'S NOTE TO 5 fs ' 
\\e- 4 ORMAN--WAS USED FOR \< | f 
a Bab 2 3 Srey ORMAN’S LETTER TO You! : 





“f(y 






~ > 
CHIEF, HERE'S A LETTER 





TYPE LOOKS FAMILIAR}; 
UNDER THE MAGNIFYING J 
GLASS. 


A (|Z) eel 
: ey | ee Ss 


MAGNIFYING GLASS 
SEE OFFER BELOW - 


v4 Pa Wee 
of le WHAT'S THIS? THAT ~\ 
nis CN 


NOT GETTING ANYWHERE AND 
WANTS THE INSURANCE 4 


Se 





DIAMOND FROM THE ROBBER} 
WHO GRABBED IT! 
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TO JOIN: Send two tops from Post 



























WELL, ORMAN- -HERE’S THE DIAMOND, RIGHT ©.. AND THAT WAS THE END OF LEO ORMAN! THIS IS THE NEW 
OUT OF YOUR OWN SAFE! YOUR LITTLE SAY------ IM GLAD TO SEE BOTH YOU POST TOASTIES PACKAGE. 
SCHEME TO COLLECT $150,000 ON A FAKE YOUNGSTERS PITCH INTO THOSE POST § THEREARE MICKEY MOUSE 


JEWEL GRAB HAS FAILED! TOASTIES! 11'S JUST THE STUFF FOR 


MEMBERS OF MY JUNIOR G-MAN Corps! 
- \/ (YES, AND POST TOASTIES 
SURE TASTE WONDERFUL 
! N 


TOYS ON EVERY BOX. 


(5 \ 
oxy a 
Toasties 




















Corn Flakes 













Mane or Conn Grrrs. Svcan avo Sarr 


MET meen * ounces 








YOUR NAME ON THE SECRET ROLL AT HEADQUARTERS, SEND YOU A 
BIG EXCITING BOOK THAT TELLS ALL ABOUT CLUES, SECRET CODES, 
INVISIBLE WRITING, FINGERPRINTS... ALL“INSIDE INFORMATION” THAT 
G-MEN KNOW!..ALSO A BIG CATALOG LISTING MANY SWELL FREE 
PRIZES EVERY BOY AND GIRL WILL WANT! CLIP THE COUPON Now! 


BOYS AND GIRLS! JOIN MY JUNIOR G-MAN CORPS | 
‘LL SEND YOU FREE THE OFFICIAL JUNIOR G-MAN BADGE, PLACE 









WHY MELVIN PURVIS 
ADVISES EVERY BOY AND GIRL 
TO EAT POST TOASTIES 


¢ GIRLS (zie \owision > 
Nowy 


s=CLIP COUPON NOWI!-.4 




















Toasties packages with coupon at 1. They’re cri delici Id I Prog. F. 9-36 Jj 
Soggy amy well Bp ae e y isp, delicious, golden- 4 
his official Junior G-Man pe sy aN brown flakes—the finest corn flakes 4 MELVIN PURVIS, </. Post Toasties 
his big, thrilling book that tells how you ever ate! (Their price is low!) , Battle Creek, Michigan 7] 
to ecome a Junior -Man an a a 2 
catalog of OTHER SWELL FREE 2. They’re made from the tender, sweet t Brea Pl woe Teawiee peck 
PRIZES! Send the coupon now! little earts of the corn the part shocked tetaw, Chet Ghee : 
. . eee ne . e e e 
Boys’ Badge (right), Girls’ Division Badge (above). that’s packed with real flavor. I boy ( ) orgirl ( ). Age ( ). 
oth badges are of polis gold-br. i ipB 2 
with satin-gold background etched and enameled 3. aay golden-br ‘ll ke flake aneced ; 2 rn Cotige Geek 3 pnmh I 
in blue. oublecrisp—so it willkeep its crunchy eee ‘ 
goodness longer in milk or cream. A eh —— ee ee ee I 
MANY OTHER PRIZES LIKE THESE: 4. Post Toasties are simply delicious Bote3 ed Glass (send 6 pack- J 
(See Official Catalog for details) ee oa m sg ae ood oe om | icles a 
MAGNIFYING GLASS (shown above). Free for | treat in warm weather! upper | Name i 
6 Post Toasties package tops. : 
OFFICIAL porkccrreig ae AN Get your package of Post Toasties I Street i 
RNA, 34-conec oid Golick Pee —“The Better Corn Flakes”... and | +] 
ce’ tack teen tar 2 eae join the Junior G-Man Corps! i Cig. so State I 
: ; 1, 1936. Good 
Toasties package tops. A POST CEREAL— g renee 4 
MADE BY GENERAL FOODS Te ee eae ee ee 


















mond ironing for 
risk. Write foda 
lars, 80-DA 


roof of big money _o; rtunity. 
Akron Mfg. 


I IRON IN 4-1 
, S THE TIMEST$ 


It’s true! Women are amazed at 
easy, fast, cool ironing withnew & 
Diamond. Self-heating, use any- 

wherein house, yardoronporch, ‘ 
Instant heat control. Double- 
pointed, all-round button bevel, 
chromium plated base. No tir- 
ing hot stove work or dangerous 
cords. No wonder it cuts iron- 
ing time in half! Burns 96% 
AIR, only 4% ki 
cil). Irons family wash for ONG 
CENT— pays for itself, 30-DA 

TRIAL in your home — enjoy Dia- 
&@ month at our 


{or full particu: AGENTS: $8, $12, $16 a day 


Lamp & 


erosene (coal | 
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HOME GARDENERS, ATTENTION ! 


@ The widely used and ever popular “Massey’s Garden Book 
for the Southern States” has been revised and brought up to date 
by Horticultural Editor Niven and has just come off the press. 
112 pages of the very things the hom gardener wants to know 


month by month. Bound in heavy paper covers. Send your order 





with 25 cents to The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 














—— remarkable sales records, 


Co., 229 Iron Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
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IMPORTANT! 


NEW NOW/ 





THE WIND IS FREE 
—PUT IT TO WORK 


TO EVERY OWNER OF 
A 32 vor FARM LIGHT PLANT 


Save Gas When The Wind Blows 


ERE is a remarkable new device, made by 

farmers for farmers—gives you 32 volt elec- 
tric power without one penny of fuel expense. 
Free electricity from the wind. Sold direct to 
you from the factory at an unheard of low price. 
No noise—no vibration—no fumes—no fire 
danger—just free power from the air—safe in 
a gale—an eight mile wind operates. You can 





use more electricity with 
Wincharger free power 
from the air. 
Even though you have a 
32 volt gasoline plant, 
the Wincharger should 
pay back its cost in a lit- 
tle over a year in fuel 
saving alone. 
And—direct from the fac- 
tory—the complete 32 v 
Giant Wincharger Power 
Unitis priced at $69.95, re- 
sult of mass production in 
a new all modern factory. 
This is not a toy but a 
real power plant. 
The reason you 
can buy this 170 








ALSO — THE 6-VOLT 
RADIO BATTERY 
WINCHARGER 


ok’d by 18 leading 
radio manufacturers 


and sold 
their dealers 


high as $29.50 less than reg- 


ular list 


radio battery charged with 
power from the air. 


free 
The 6 


DeLuxe 
Model 


If purchased 


prices are—U 


De Luxe 


The 6 v Wincharger is not 
intended for use as a light- 


ing plant. 


to you 


v Wincharger pur- 
chasable with any one of 18 
different radio sets at..... 


Mod $100°° 
$1500 


f.0.b. Sioux City, lowa 


through 
at savings as 


keep your 


without radio, 
tility. $29.50; 
44.50 





pound 32 volt 


sions to distributor, 
salesman. 


f.0.b. Sioux City, lowa 
DIRECT TO YOU 
FROM THE FACTORY 
Not a toy, weighs 170 pounds 
—price made possible by 


selling direct from the fac- 
tory to you. 


foreign countries. 





Giant Wincharger at $69.95 is that you get it 
direct from the factory without any commis- 
wholesaler, 


Made to stand the gaff in daily farm use by a 
firm whose Winchargers now serve over 200,000 
farm people in every part of the U. S. and many 
Send the coupon below for 
catalogue and full particulars. 
WINCHARGER CORPORATION, Sioux City, Ia. 


World's Largest Makers of Wind 
Lriven Generating Machinery 


dealer or 





SPECIAL 
- TO WINDMILL 
ERECTORS 

If you make a business of 
installing windmiils, we have 
an interesting proposition 
for you. Write us, addressing 
Department E. 


WINCHARGER CORP. 
Dept. 106, Sioux City, Iowa 


Wincharger Power Un 











Send me catalog and om details of your 32-volt Giant 
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NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING 
Ambitious women who need money can make 
up to $23 weekly showing latest Paris-styled 
Fashion Frocks to friends and neighbors di- 
rect from factory—Priced as low as $2.98. 
Work from home full or spare time. P 
makes house-to-house canvassing unnecessary. 

NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
Experience not required. In addition 
to making this fine income, you can 
get sample dresses to wear with- 
out a penny of cost. Write at 
once for details of this amazing 
Free opportunity. You are not ob- 
ligated in any way. Give —— size, 

FASHION FROCKS, In 

Dept. KK-165, Cincinnati, ‘o. 


nate or gas. 
wick lamps at hal: 











chea 




















BIG WEEKLY CASH INCOME 
FREE! Your own finely tailored suits 
plus big earnings selling Jay Rose all 
wool tailored to measure clothes in the 
latest styles at prices that defy competi- 
tion. No extra charge for sport and nov- 
elty styles. Marvelous assortment of new 
1937 patterns, Genuine Silk Celanese lin- 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


for 30 days at OUR RISK, 


lamps of la’ 
one for illustrated foldens 
introductory price offer, 


your 


oiding. Device pulitinte beautiful, new 
design. 


Amazing new- 
typeillumination 
: enables us to say, 

No mattee, whet ay 

Kind of 4 of Hight you pow yee, tb . ie 
vs S 
pals dightc of, 2 


Yet there are no wie to yey = grim. no smoky 
chimneys to clean or 


300 CANDLE POWER 


break. 


KEROSENE MANTLE 
LAMP WITHOUT Wicks 


URNS NIGHT AIR inp, 
TURIGHT HOME LiGur, 


te 


Safe anywhere. 


New device drawsin 96% 
free air and withon 
kerosene (coal oil) ma 
candle power of brilliant, w hite, soft light, 
trating every corner. Gives hours of bright li 
for few cents. World's lowest cost scientific light 
Enjoy ie amazing, new light in 
home 


4% 


ically turnsit into 300 


ene- 
mt 





before de- 


Send at 
speciallow, 
Act NOW! 





AGENTS! Now 
making big 
weekly profits. 
Write at once. 





AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 169 Lamp Bidg., Akron, 0. 





ings. Seven Day Delivery. “Write for Lapel 
Watch Offer and Free Sample Outfit. 
JAY ROSE & CO., 
Dept. 99, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. 
Our 26th Year Making Fine Clothes. 











For Biliousness, Sour Stomach, 
Flatulence, Nausea and Sick 
Headache, due to Constipation. 





SPECIAL NOTICE! 


> Health offi- 


© 


the killing 


of RATS, MICE, 
COCKROACHES, 


STEARN ¥ 


Recognized for 58 years as the guaranteed — 
of these food-destroying and disease- partying 
pests. Ask your dealer. Money back if it fails. 


iN TUBES 35c—LARGE BOXES $1.00 


ELECTRIC 


PASTE 


Fhe frome INFRA Deparemene 





"Case cookin’s like 
ligion is— 

Some’s ‘lected an’ 
ain't; 

An’ rules don’t no more 
mek a cook 

Den sermons mek a si 


—Howard 


re= 


some 


dint. 
Weeden. 


An Apple a Day 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


@ In the field of fruits undoubtedly the apple is unrivalled as a 


universal favorite, in its adaptability to the menu and in availability 


throughout the year. 


Here are a few recipes that we believe all 


members of the family will enjoy—young as well as old. 


BOWL of apples lends atmos- 

phere and color to any room. 
More than that, it adds, fragrance. 
Our grandmothers made long-lasting 
spice balls for linen and clothing 
chests by inserting cloves into aro- 
matic red apples. In this article we 
call your attention to a few favorite 
uses for apples. 

For a quickly prepared and satis- 
fying Sunday night supper we urge 
you to try quartered apples, crackers 
and cheese sandwiches, hot tea, cof- 
fee, or cocoa. Both grown-ups and 
children look with favor on baked 
apples, the centers of which are fill- 
ed with cooked or dry cereal and 
served with cream. 

A favorite Southern breakfast is 
bacon and fried apples, with fried 
mush added for good measure. 


BACON AND FRIED APPLES 

Six slices bacon, 2 large tart apples, , 

brown sugar. 

Put the bacon in a hot skillet and 
turn frequently until of the desired 
brown. Wash and core apples and 
cut them crosswise in rings %4-inch 
thick. Brown in bacon fat on both 
sides, sprinkle with sugar if desired. 


APPLE TEA 


This old English recipe recently 
brought to our attention sounds like 
something we might serve with thin 
bread-and-butter sandwiches or crisp 
cookies. 

Peel, core, and slice 4 tart aromatic 
apples. Place in ovenware or oven- 
glass container, add | quart boiling 
water. Cover and cook at low heat 


until apples are soft but unbroken 
(from 30 to 40 minutes). Strain, 
serve hot or cold with sugar, sliced 
lemon, and a bit of preserved ginger. 

Apple sauce should be made in 
small quantities. Peel the apples and 
keep them in salt water to prevent 
discoloring. Add sugar to taste while 
the sauce is hot. 


CIDER APPLE SAUCE 

One dozen tart apples, 1% cups apple 

cider, white sugar to taste, 1 teaspoon 

lemon juice, 1 tablespoon butter, pinch 
salt. 

Wash, core, and cut the apples. 
Put them in a saucepan with the 
cider and cook until soft enough to 
rub through a sieve. Sauce should 
be thick. Stir in remaining ingredi- 
ents. Pour into bowl and garnish 
with bit of cinnamon. 

RUSH-UP FRUIT CAKE 

Cream | cup butter or butter sub- 
stitute and 2 cups sugar. Add 4 eggs, 
5 cups flour, and 2 cups dried apples 
which have previously been soaked 
in water, cut into fine pieces, and 
cooked in molasses until quite ten- 
der. When apples are cool add | tea- 
spoon each of nutmeg and cinna- 
mon. Dust with flour the finely cut 
apples and 1 pound of raisins, then 
add 4 cup pecans or walnut meats. 


QUICK APPLE RELISH 


Put through the chopper, using a 
coarse knife, 3 unpeeled, cored, tart 
apples, 2 medium-sized dill pickles, 
and 1 medium-sized peeled onion. 
Add % cup sugar and % cup cider 


vinegar and mix well. 











HOMEMAKERS’ 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Mock Circus and Other Stunts 
for Community Fair... 3 cents 
Plans for Club or Community 
Fair .. 
Planning a Community 


Flower Show 3 cents 


HOUSE PLANS 
Plans and specifications for 3-room, 
4-room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, 
and 8-room houses $1.50 each 


HELPS 


NEEDLEWORK 

“Stained Glass” Chair 

Set (crochet) 

FOOD 
Better School Lunches............ 3 cents 
MISCELLANEOUS 

List of Reading Materials 

For Parents 

Send orders for any of above items 
to Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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2883.—Let her dress her- 
self. It opens out flat for iron- 
ing too. Sizes 4, 6, 8 years. 


1745.—The junior girl can 
make this: one herself. Sizes 
11, 13, 15, 17, and 19 years. 


a 


Jie gome PTE Depertmente 




















2907 


Fall 
Fashions 


2912.—This youthful fashion is 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 


years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 





a flattering one. 


2907.—A smart early autumn 
model in sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, and 40 inches bust. 


3329.—A tunic dress with button- 
ed vest that will prove useful. Sizes 
14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


46 inches bust. 


2902.—Here is a popular new 
princess model for young girls. Sizes 
11, 13, 15, 17, and 19 years. 


3256.—Especially suitable for 
school wear. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17, 
and 19 years. 


1813.—Makes housecleaning an 
easier task. Easy to slip on and ad- 
just. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 
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Order Now—Our new Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine is 10 cents 
4 copy. 
® For Pattern and Maeazine order blank, see page 41. 














YOU CANT BEAT 
THIS RECIPE FOR 


HOME MADE 
SOAP 






AP 
THE BORAX FORMULA FOR SO 


3/ pints) 
6 Ibs. Water (5%4 
1% Ib. 20 MULE TEAM BORAX 


Heat the Tallow or engeeor" 
Stir until all Lye is adde 
until the mixture takes on 


i bly. 

earance and thickens up eS a 
: d when thoroughly at P 

i ure. 
dinary temperature. — 
soap always finish it with the 
ax will neutralize any — 
d fabrics when the 















w or Grease 





10 Ibs. Tallo 
22 ozs. Lye 


Dissolve the 
stir in the Ly 80 
and continue stirring 
a dark transparent ap 
Then stir in the Borax an ie 
soap into molds and dry 4 os 

When making home ~— : 
addition of Borax. The Rema 9 
Lye and thus assure safety 


soap is used. 


Lye in water. 
e solution slowly. 
and cookin 


That '/2 Ib. of BORAX helps — 
to soften water... makes your 
soap loosen dirt faster .. . gives 
thicker suds and a whiter wash 








SAFE 
for all fabrics! 


Always use 20 Mule Team Borax 
on washdays. Add it to the 
soaking water. Use it along with 
soap (if you don’t make your 
own the Borax way) ... and put 
it in the rinsing waters, too, to 
get clothes whiter and leave 
them sweet and fresh-smelling 
even when dried indoors. 


WARNING: Many borax compounds sold today 
contain as little as 5% borax. 20 MULE TEAM is all 
pure BORAX. Ask for it by name. 

































300 CANDLEPOWER 
E-2 


AIR-PRESSURE 
MANTLE 
LAMPS 


Kerosene or Gasoline Models 


Here are the lamps that protect 
tel sight with = saving light. 
hey’re Coleman Pressure Mantle 
Lamps... Kerosene and Gasoline 
models. They provide up to 300 
candlepower of live, air-pressure 
light ... nearest like natural daylight 
... kind to your eyes. 


CLEAN, SAFE, LOW IN COST 


—No wicks to trim—no sooty, craw]- 
ing flame. Metal fuel founts ...no 
glass to break. Genuine Pyrex clear- 
glass globes protect mantles. Beau- 
tifully designed and finished. With a 
Coleman you can enjoy the finest 
light for only 1¢ a night. So low in 
cost no home can afford to be without a Cole- 
man. Buy it from your local Coleman dealer. 
FREE Folders—Mail Coupon Now 
— Fill out and send coupon now for Folders 
illustrating and idescribing Coleman Lamps. 
EAS NY AT NE COS 6 Ee URES 


The Coleman an Lamp and Stove Sompeny 
| dress Office Nearest You) 
Dept e.. 7 Wichita, Kans.; Chie Ill.; 
"Philadelphia, Pa.; Los A Angel es, Calif. 
Please send me FREE Folders illustrating the new 
| Coleman Lamps. 


Name 











Do YOU wanta 
Good Paying Joh? 


WE NEED 
a MORE AGENTS 
Ye. WHO WOULD 
LIKE TO MAKE 


UP TO $50 A WEEK! 


Men and women, as a Collins repre- 
sentative your work is pleasant, full or 
part time. Over 100% profit supplying 
Extracts, Cosmetics, Medicines, House- 
hold Necessities to your friends and 
neighbors. Here’s the chance you’ve been 
looking for. Don’t wait—Write for de- 


tails and samples—TODAY! 
CLYDE COLLINS CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. 1-J Memphis, Tenn. 


Soltching 


ch 4 RE /n One Minute 


For quick velief from theitching of eczema, blotches, 
pimples, athlete’s foot, scales, rashes and other skin 
eruptions, apply Dr. Dennis’ pure, cooling, antisep- 
tic, liquid D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils 
soothe the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stain- 
less—dries fast. Stops the most intense itching in- 
stantly. A 35c trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it— 
or money back. Ask for 'D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


RAISE 3, FROGS 


START BACKYARD! 
Market Waiting! 
Breeder lays 10,000 eggs 
yearly. Frogs sell up to $5 
dozen, Big future. 
Write today for FREE BOOK 
and literature, 
American Frog Canning Co., 
Dept. 160-S, New Orleans, La. 

















Fine Points in Machine Sewing 


By ELEANOR BRENT 


“ 


T’S the little things that count,” 
we hear so often. Machine sewing 
is no exception. If we would have 
straight, even stitching, it is most 
important that we sit in an erect posi- 
tion squarely in front of the machine 
with feet straight ahead either on the 
floor or the treadle, as the power of 
the machine may require. 


Be sure the machine is threaded 
with the same number of thread in 
the bobbin as on the spool. Stitch 
and tension should be regulated so 
there is no slack either from spool 
or bobbin. It is important that the 
number or kind of thread, the size of 
the needle, and the length of stitch 
conform to the material to be used. 

Before beginning tosew, pull a good 
measure of thread to left and back 
to avoid unthreading needle and bob- 
bin. Do not run machine with no 
fabric under it since it tends to injure 


both needle and thread. 


It is better to begin to sew at the 
top of waist, skirt, and sleeves so that 
if there is any unevenness it will come 
out at the bottom. But whether you 
start at the top or bottom, be per- 
fectly sure to begin at the same end 
on the other side if you would have a 
well-balanced garment. 

When stitching two edges together 
where one is fuller than the other, 
such as stitching sleeves into an arm- 
scye, the sleeve should lie next to the 
feed since the feed takes through a 
little faster the side next to the ma- 
chine. In case one edge should be 
bias and the other straight, however, 
as is often the case when setting 
gores or godets into a skirt, the 
straight edge should lie next to the 
feed inasmuch as the bias has a ten- 


dency to stretch and can better be 
controlled on top. It is better to have 
such seams well basted beforehand. 

When stitching materials that are 
particularly sleazy, a good deal of 
trouble can be saved by basting a 
strip of tissue paper in with the seam. 
When turning a direct point such as 
is necessary on scallops, stitch up to 
the point, leave the needle down, lift 
the presser foot and swing the ma- 
terial around, rather than attempt to 
stitch on around the point, which 
will usually result in a rounded cor- 
ner, as in Figure 1. When taking 
out work pull gently to the left then 
back, lest you break a needle by pull- 
ing forward. 


Then there is the all-important 
matter of care. -We should no more 
expect our machines to run without 
oil than we would our automobiles. 
Use your instruction book and see 
that all parts which need oil are 
well lubricated. 





2896.—This halter-neck apron adds a 
strap to make it “stay put.” It has roomy 
armholes and a pocket. You can cut it 
out and make it in an hour. Have 
the ruffling picot-edged. Designed for sizes 
small, medium, and large. Medium size 
requires 1 % yards of 35-inch material with 
¥% yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


@ To be fashion- 
able, cover your 
chairs with sets 
made in “stained 
glass” design as 
shown here. These 
pieces are indispen- 
sable to protect the 
upholstery of 
your best overstuff- 
ed pieces. The de- 
sign is simple and 
effective. 





For instructions 
to crochet the 
“stained glass” 
chair set. shown 
here, send 3 
cents to Home 
Department, The 
Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham, 
Ala. 














MOSQUITOS 
KEPT ME AWAKE 
ALL NIGHT. 





Triple laboratory tests 
prove it is better. Yet 
safe to use and stain- 
fess. Get spray for insects 
that fly, powder for 
those that crawl. 


7 I 


A AI 44° @® MOR NEW HOSE 
car’ Without He FREE 


Amazing Guarantee Replaces Fine Silk 
Stockings Free. From 3 to 5 months’ . 
wear Guaranteed, Sold through agents 
only. Startling money - making 
proposition. Mills reports $120 

earned in one week; Poirier 

$127 in five days. Enormous 




















we AGENTS. 

uP? INA 
40524 ween 

Men, women, enormous 
earnings. Full or spare 
time. Write, give hose size. 
WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. 
30-J Midway, Greenfield, Ohio. 


selection. Over 100 styles, . 
colors for men, wome 
children, all Gu 

anteed. Sam 

ples furnishe 

Send le postal quick. 

Your Own Hose Free 

of Extra Cost. 
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Sell amazing 

line guaranteed to fit 

Trousers—ALL WOOL, MADE- 

TO-INDIVIDUAL MEASURE Over- 

coats. Also Sport Jackets, Uniforms, 

Dress Shirts. Call on business and 

professional men, mt stations. LET- 

TERING on FORMS FREE. 

Large commissions, —— big bonuses. 
Outfit FREE — No Deposit 

No experience required. Free sam- 

ple garments to producers. 

Stetson Pants and Garment Co., 

Dept. G-6, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Pc. FULL SIZE DECORATED 
TE DINNER SET 
ga 0 ye) 


for de pmneny your friends ocueational bargains 
in Household Supplies, Groceries, Toilet Goods and taking 
their orders. Everyone anxious to buy. Sergi orders to us, 


earn beautiful Dinner Sets, Bed Linens, dozens 

of other premiums without cost. Nothing to buy. 
Write for free catalog and information. 

FAMILY SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 264 


Fifth and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS. Ssnash Go Prices! 


Santos Coffee, 12c th. 4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Bindes 
100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas 
150 Other Bargains. Experienc® 

tite 





unnecessary. 
CARNATION CO., PR-2, St. 


TOMBSTONE *: ::: 


Monuments of 


Louis, Mo. 


— 





enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
1927-3 Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Sweet P otato—Gold of 
the Southland 


By BLANCHE TANSIL 


@ The versatile sweet potato may appear on the table as a vegeta- 
ble, a breadstuff, or a dessert, says Blanche Tansil, member of the 
faculty of North Carolina State College for Women. Long known 
as a superior energy food, we are now learning that the sweet 
potato is a valuable source of vitamins A, B,and C and that in some 
varieties the supply of vitamin A 1s increased with storage. 


é Nees deep-golden-colored sweet 

potato, so long a favorite in the 
South, is being discovered by home- 
makers everywhere. The many ways 
in which it can be prepared has made 
it popular on the menu and extensive 
research has given it a coveted place 
among foods. The sweet potato has 
long been regarded as a superior en- 
ergy food but only recently have its 
hidden nutrients been revealed. Vi- 
tamins A, B, and C have been found 
in its golden depths. In fact, the 
depth of its color determines the 
amount of vitamin A present. And 
some varieties of this vegetable in- 
crease their vitamin A content after 
being stored. 

Minerals, in a good assortment, are 
found in the sweet potato. Its alka- 
line reaction in the body makes it es- 
pecially sought after in balancing 
acid-forming foods, such as meat and 
eggs. It is also said that the protein 
in the sweet potato is more efficient 
than that found in other root vegeta- 
bles. With all, the sweet potato is 
a rich source of nutrients necessary 
to health. 


Unlike many foods with an 
abundance of valuable constituents, 
the sweet potato is plentiful and low 
in cost. This is the season of the year 
when every patch and field of sweet 
potatoes is being dug. Some _ po- 
tatoes will be stored and cured to 
insure a _ high-quality —_ product 
throughout the year. Others will 
be canned, for canned sweet potatoes 
are a staple commodity on the gro- 
cer’s shelf. Sweet potatoes are also 
being converted into starch, vinegar, 
syrup, jelly, and other products. 

At mealtime the sweet potato may 
appear on the table as a vegetable, as 
a breadstuff, or as a dessert. It is 
amenable to the arts of the cook and 
it can be served in a hundred differ- 
ent ways. It combines well with 
foods such as marshmallows, apples, 
cranberries, and pineapple, and 
with nuts and bacon and ham. The 
easiest and perhaps the favorite 
method of serving the sweet potato 
is baked. Another old-time favorite 


is the grated sweet potato pudding. 

It can be mashed and made into cro- 

quettes, souffles, waffles,~ biscuits, 

and pies. A few of these recipes are 

given below. 

CANDIED SWEET POTATOES WITH 
CRANBERRY SAUCE 

Four medium-sized sweet potatoes, 1 

cup brown or white sugar, % cup 

water, 4% cup butter, | teaspoon salt, 
VY, cup cranberry sauce. 

Boil potatoes until almost tender— 
about 30 or 40 minutes. Peel and cut 
in lengthwise slices. Place in a bak- 
ing dish. Combine remaining in- 
gredients and pour over the sliced 
sweet potatoes. Cook in a moderate 
oven about 45 minutes until potatoes 
are clear and the syrup thick. 

GRILLED SWEET POTATOES 

Use baked or boiled sweet pota- 
toes. Peel and cut in halves length- 
wise. Dip in melted butter, sprinkle 
with salt and sugar. Place on broiler 
rack three inches below heat element. 
Cook 10 to 15 minutes or until brown 
and heated throughout. Serve with 
broiled ham, sausage, bacon, or 
chops. Potatoes may also be browned 
in a frying pan on top of stove. 
GRATED SWEET POTATO PUDDING 

Three cups grated or ground sweet 


potato, | cup sorghum,cane, or corn 


syrup, 4 cup milk, % cup butter, 


melted, 2 eggs beaten slightly, spices 

if desired. 

Mix ingredients in order given. 
Pour into a buttered pan or cas- 
serole. Bake in a moderate oven 114 
to 2 hours until pudding has a cara- 
melized appearance and is firm. 

SWEET POTATO CROQUETTES 

Two cups mashed sweet potatoes, 2 

tablespoons butter, 1 egg yolk, salt and 

paprika, 1 teaspoon minced parsley, 

Y, teaspoon onion juice, 1 egg, bread 

crumbs. 

Combine potatoes with butter, egg 
yolk, seasonings, and flavorings. 
Form into croquettes, either round 
or cone-shaped. Dip into egg, then 
into bread crumbs and fry golden 
brown in deep hot fat. Drain and 
garnish with whole Brazil nut or 
other nuts. Serve on skewers to 
simulate lollypops if desired. 





Sweet potato croquettes 


BEWARE 


OF THE IMITATION HIDING 
BEHIND A “WINDMILL” 


3 
| AST year, Zenith introduced, as a power source for the Zenith Farm Radio, } 
the “‘windmill’’ generator for the home without power line. 



























This year, many imitations of the Zenith Farm Radio are on the market .. . 
all of them using the ‘‘windmill”’ power introduced by Zenith in combination 
with its radio. k 


Do not be deceived. 


There are a number of radios today with “‘windmill’? power but there is only 
one genuine Zenith. 


And—the important thing is not the power source but the radio itself. 


Zenith Farm Radio is a proven product. Your neighbors right near can tell you 
their experience with Zenith. 


Don’t think you’re getting a Zenith simply because you’re buying a radio with 
“windmill power.’ Lots of imitations are hiding behind the windmill today. 
Look for the name on the set itself if you want city performance and expe- ¥ 
rience instead of experiments. And—you don’t need glasses to read the big, : 

black Zenith dial. 


You do not pay a penny more for a Zenith Y 
but you do get more. Ask owners and see the 
sets. Twelve different battery models avail- r 





EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA 
OR THE ORIENT, EVERY DAY 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK... able in a wide price range. ; 
for over two years we have And last—but not least. If, after you buy a ° 
made that guarantee and have Zenith 6v Farm Radio high-line electric power ql 
pos To gyal upon for a comes to you, you do not need a new radio, # 


the 6v Zenith will work on electricity from the 
power line. 

THE ZENITH DEALER in your locality will give 

ou particulars—or mail the coupon below for prices, 

information and nearest dealer’s name. H 

IF YOU HAVE ELECTRIC POWER, DO NOT FAIL TO 

SEE THE WONDERFUL NEW AC ZENITH LINE i 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


America's oldest radio manufacturer 


ext tents 


50c A YEAR POWER 
OPERATING COST 


Zenith continues to offer Win- 
chargers (75 pounds of wind 
driven electrical generating ma- 
chinery) at the special prices 
of $10 for the Utility Model and 
$15 for the Deluxe, if purchas- 
ed with a Zenith Farm Radio. 





Parte Seereaas 








Send this coupon csataaaap. ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 

3620 Iron St., Dept. 361, Chicago 

Without chilastion, send me new catalogue and 
introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio. 


Pleasant 



















PRMD SS 1e78' o3sigictv a Sele nen te sede adee eee 
TMOR, sas <a viet eldieyehudngeee touhaeen 
eves corinkic te Gea ne eoneen States oo. oo i 
Mee RIP RMNE Soc .5 os oak Sh Rees en eee 
O Check hereifyouhave high-line electricity i 
Are You Writing About Your Subscription ? i 
3 
q 


If so, always send a copy of your address label if you are writing about your subscription 
or you are making a change of address. If you will do this it will insure immediate atten- 
tion to your letter, because the address label carries your personal file number and the 
expiration date of your subscription. When writing about your subscription address— 
Circulation Manager, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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=> 
Mail Coupon for ~ 
NEW, FREE Catalog 


Beautiful New Stoves 


1 
Mail cow for the bigger, more colorful Kala- 

mazoo FREE Catalog—just out. Get FACTORY 

PRICES for New Coal and Wood Heaters, Oil 

Ranges, New Porcelain Enamel Coal and Wood Ranges, New 
Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges, New Gas Stoves, 
Furnaces. New color combinations, new features such as Copper 
Reservoirs, Non-Scorch Lids, Enameled Ovens. 


Cash or Easy Terms—18c a Day~ Year to Pay 
More Bargains than in 20 big stores—Cash or easy terms—Terms 
as little as 18c a day for stoves— Year to pay. 


30 Days Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
30 Days Trial in your home to prove Kalamazoo Quality— 
24-hour shipments— Satisfaction guaranteed or money back, 


Over 2,000,000 Satisfied Users 
Kalamazoo has been in business more than % of a century. Over 
1,000,000satisfied Kalamazoocustom- Sa me es em ame Sa 
ers. Don’t select a new stove anywhere 


until you see the new Kalamazoo § KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFR 
n ¢ © S. 
charts that tell you how to judge §§ 475 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


stove Se with Catalog. Bf Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE CATALOG. 
STOVE COMPANY, 8 CD0ck articles in which you are interested. 
KALAMAZOO 
Manufacturers * g Coaland Wood Ranges LC] Coaland Wood Heaters (] 


476 Rochester Ave.,Kalamazoo,Mich. Combination Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges (] Gas 


Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Youngstown, R O OitRanges OC) Furnaces 1 
Ohio; Reading, Pa.; d,Mass, ff 













POPP P Oe Heme een eeesesereseee Veet eresosweseee 


Print name plainly 






AMM. 0. cecdeccdscinseciesneccéacecdrsccecsueannana 


"A Kalamazoo 


“i Direct to You” 





Cnc ccccencensceseacscncpanncacéetsiis acakuatits 


| WANT 
COLORS TO 
MAKE THE HOUSE 
LOOK NEW AND 
DIFFERENT 


THEN BE 
SURE OF THE 


BEFORE YOU 


SEE THE PICTORIAL COLOR CHART 


If you would enjoy seeing a display of 
fascinatingly different color schemes which 
will bring a new attractiveness to your 
home, be sure to visit your nearby dealer 
in Lowe Brothers painting and decorating 
materials. 

He will gladly show you the Lowe 
Brothers Pictorial Color Chart. You will 
see rich, invigorating exteriors and charm- 
ing interiors—all reproduced in actual 
paint. You will find it interesting and easy 
to choose a color combination which will 
make your house look new and different. 
And you can be sure of results before a 
brush is lifted. 

What’s more, you can depend upon the 
known quality of Lowe Brothers paints, 
which contain approximately 90% film- 
forming solids, as against many “cheap” 

aints, which often contain as little as 37% 
lm-forming solids—the rest being water 
and other evaporating liquids. 

Don’t take any chances. Depend upon 
Lowe Brothers quality to insure maximum 
economy and enduring beauty. The Lowe 
Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


* 


Free: IHustrated book containing color schemes 
and helpful suggestions. Ask your dealer. 


PAINTS @©@ VARWNISHES 
Quality Unsurpassed Since 1869 


ALL FLIES 


Placed an: ere. Dal Fly 
Killer Ft and ills fies. 
Guaranteed, 





venient 
Willnot soll or injure an 
Lasts all 


eeason 
dealers. Harold hme tne cs 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’kiyn,N 





QUILT PIECES Bred mv 


prints, 
fast esters, 2 ainda (isyds" ) only 
69c_plus few cents postage. 
Beautiful silks or velvets, 2 
M, Pounds, $1.00 plus postage. 
10 small spools thread 
free with each order. 

Sent C.O.D. 
JAY CEE REMNANT 

co., iesk 18, 

MARION, ILLINOIS. 
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To Make and Can 
‘Tasty Sandwich Spreads 


How often do we hear the query 

“What do you prepare for the 
children to take to school?” and 
the comment “Junior just won’t eat 
enough when he has to take his 
lunch”? 

Now we all know that the Old 
Faithful of the lunch box is the sand- 
wich, and one of our greatest prob- 
lems is having variety. Too, there 
comes the question of the children’s 
vegetables and vitamins. Home- 
made spreads in which we use some 
of the surplus products of our gar- 
dens along with things from the pan- 
try shelf and the dairy house, may 
give us the means of increasing 
the supply of the three V’s. 

Small jars are used for storing 
these spreads and they are sealed, ex- 
cept those which are to be used soon. 
They should be kept in a dark place 
to preserve the colors of the vegeta- 
bles and the flavor. Strong light is 
as unfavorable to the dressings used 
in their concoction as it is to milk, 
butter, and cooking oils. 


CARROT SPREAD 
Ten carrots, 3 ‘red sweet peppers, 3 
green sweet peppers, 10 sweet cucum- 
ber pickles. 
Put vegetables through the food 
chopper, using the coarsest knife, 


grinding cucumbers first and 
reserving them in a dish to * 
themselves. Sprinkle carrot- 
pepper mixture with 3 table- 
spoons salt and allow to stand 

for several hours or overnight. 
Drain, cover with fresh water, 

and cook until tender. Drain 
again, add the pickles and a 
dressing made as_ follows: 

Mix thoroughly by sifting together 
1 cup sugar and 3 tablespoons 
flour. Stir in 1 cup each of vinegar 
and heavy sour cream. Cook over 
hot water until thickened. Add yolks 
of four eggs, well beaten, and cook a 
few minutes longer, stirring con- 
stantly. Add to vegetables, mix to- 
gether thoroughly, and seal in small 
jars while hot. 


GREEN TOMATO SPREAD 


Put green tomatoes through chop- 
per and drain. To each pint of to- 
matoes add 2 red sweet peppers and 
2 green peppers. Sprinkle with 1 
teaspoon salt. Allow to stand 15 min- 
utes, then drain. Heat to boiling and 
cook till tender. Add six medium- 
sized sweet cucumber pickles and 


By LENNIE 
HOLLON 
LAND 


combine the vegetable mixture with 
dressing made as follows: Combine 
1 cup sugar and 2 tablespoons flour; 
add 1 cup sour cream, 3 well-beaten 
eggs, 2 tablespoons prepared mus- 
tard. Cook until thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Add vegetables, reheat to 
boiling point. Seal in sterile jars. 


CUCUMBER SPREAD 

Fourteen medium-sized cucumbers, 1 

quart sliced onions, 3 red sweet pep- 

pers, 2 green sweet peppers, 1 small 
hot pepper. 

Chop vegetables fine with knife or 
put through food chopper. Add % 
cup salt and leave overnight or for 8 
to 10 hours. Drain well and then 
cover with vinegar. Scald well and 
drain again. Press through a col- 
ander or ricer and combine with this 
dressing: Combine % cup sugar, 3 
tablespoons flour, 1 teaspoon dry 
mustard, and add 1 pint vinegar. 
Cook over boiling water until well 
thickened and stir in a well-beaten 
egg. Add 4 cup butter and continue 
cooking until thick. Add 1 cup sweet 
cream, | teaspoon celery seed, and 1 
teaspoon mustard seed. Reheat un- 
til near boiling point. Add to vege- 


Lunch box meals continue to 
hold interest when sufficient 
variety promises surprises. 


table mixture, mix well, and store in 
sterilized jars, half-pints preferably. 

GREEN TOMATO SPREAD No. 2 

Six green sweet peppers, 6 red sweet 

peppers, 6 medium size onions, the 

three cut very fine, 4 quarts ground 
green tomatoes, 

Sprinkle with a cup of salt and al- 
low to stand overnight. Drain thor- 
oughly. Combine 3 cups sugar, 2 
cups flour, 1 tablespoon turmeric, 
and 1 small box dry mustard. Mix 
to a thin paste with water. Have 
two quarts of vinegar heated to boil- 
ing in a large kettle or saucepan. Add 
paste to vinegar and cook, stirring 
constantly, until thick. Combine 
with vegetable mixture. Reheat to 
boiling. Continue to cook for about 
10 minutes. Seal at once. 





= 
GOODNESS KNOWS I'VE 
ENOUGH TO DO — 

THATS WHY | SERVE 


KELLOGGS 








No HOUSEWIFE can be blamed for 
saying that—with all the thousand 
tasks that fill her day. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes save hours 
of work. All you have to do is put 
those big, golden flakes in a bowl 
and pour on milk or cream. It takes 


no time at all! 


Look for the familiar Kellogg 
One of 
the greatest values in food today. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


package at your grocer’s. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Helloy ys 


CORN FLAKES 





ie it béady = 


Chafed 














SAFELY 
AND 
SURELY 


@ Use Sergeant's “Sure-Shot” Capsules for 
Round (Ascarids ) and Hook Worms. * ‘Puppy 
Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapeworm 
Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers. 
Our pom titgemip answers questions free. 


K MILLER PRODUCTS CORP 
2482 W. yo Street — Virginia 


Sergeant's 


Bak 5! WORM MEDICINES 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 














les for 
‘Puppy 
sworm 
jealers. 
is free 


Pe a 
Virginia 
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for School 


“FIXHAT design is comfortable for 
school,” observed a young 
daughter to her mother as they 
studied directions for making a one- 
piece sailor-suit dress in the newest 
fall fashion book. Following up this 
conversation we find 
a wise mother and 
daughter selecting 
materials that enhance 
the natural charm and 
coloring of the girl. 
Not .only that, but 
materials chosen for 
school wear for both 
boys and girls must 
stand some other tests: 
they must be .color-fast 
to laundering and sun- 
light; they must be 
durable,and they must be completely 
preshrunk, so that they will not 
shrink out of fit-and shape. 


As we would expect, this school 
gitl chase low-heeled oxfords. Noth- 
ang less than lisle and ribbed hose 
will ‘hold the school child in his 
strenuous exercise. Silk hose are not 
serviceable for school, neither do 
they reflect good taste. With daily 
attention to -darning and washing, 
hose may ‘be kept in good condition. 


Sty 





1825,.—What about ssome ‘back-to-school 
frocks for daughter? ‘Winezand-white dot- 
ted percale with white {linen collar .and 
cuffs would :make an interesting scheme. 
‘Sizes 6, 7, 8,9, 20, 11, and ‘12 :years. 


829.—Sparts jacket ‘suit frocks are so 
popular dhis season with growing girls. 
This has an umportant “‘action” plait in 
back. ‘Sizes B, INO, 12, :and 14 years. 

1818.—A vone;piece thlouse that even a 
novice could «make iin :dbout an ihour. Gay 
linen -with white graund would !be smart 
and youthful. Sizes 12, 14,16, 'T8 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42 inches bust. 
aa 





















Getting Clothes Re ady 


Shoes should be wiped free from 
dust and polished often. When 
damp, fill with paper to absorb the 
moisture, then air them. 


Simple wash hats and gloves may 
be made of contrasting materials or 
materials similar to dresses and suits. 


Designs for school clothing, both 
outer and inner, should permit the ut- 
most freedom in working or playing 
games. It is quite possible to keep a 
wary eye for such interesting details 
as buttons, belts, and collars and still 
exercise restraint in the matter of 
design. 

One cannot emphasize too early 
the value of good grooming. Teach 
children, both boys and girls, to hang 
up or store clothing each day; to 
mend and wash hose and underwear; 
to polish shoes—yea more, to look to 
their personal grooming—but Sally 
Carter will tell you more about that! 


Ifchildren 
ay walk long dis- 
tances, the fol- 


lowing items 
should be ready 
at all times: um- 
brellas, raincoats, 
overshoes, warm 
topcoats, sweat- 
ers, gloves, warm 
794 underwear. 


PATTERNS THE YOUNGSTERS WILL LIKE 


1828.—A navy blue pique made this 
smart back-to-school frock. Percale print 
could be used. Sizes 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 12 years. 

1827.—This smart ‘nautical dress is in- 
teresting for its front and back panel effect 
with plaits for freedom. An ever useful 
costume. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

1826.—Let her make use of idle mo- 
ments for making her own princess slip. 
Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 

794.—Little time and a small amount of 
material are required for this blouse. Cot- 
ton and plain woolen fabrics are suitable. 
Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
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Pattern ‘Department, 








Fashion Magazine, ‘0c; Patterns, 10c each. 








ProcresstvE FARMER-RURALIST, DIOR: ..:acuasnconssnansoassnapsnsonsantagnensapesasapachiaanscs 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
Enclosed :please find................ c for the following patterns:— 
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ae eee ADDRESS _ 








COMPLETE 


WITH BATTERIES 


unexcelled by the finest city radio! 
venience of the best AC receivers! 
features known to radio science! 


and style beyond comparison! 


All this and more you’ll find in the 1937 Sentinel 
Farm Radio—at the lowest prices in Sentinel history. 
There’s a model to suit every purse no matter ‘haw 
limited—to suit the requirements of every farm. 


See these revolutionary new Farm Radios at 
Compare the values! 
Ask your neighbor! 
help you decide on Sentinel, the outstanding Farm 


your Sentinel dealer’s today! 
Check the features! 


Radio for the past 15 years! 


There’s a Sentinel model to suit every purse, to 
Priced as low as $29.95 complete 


suit every need. 
with batteries. 


There's a Sentinel model 
to suit every purse, to 
suit every need. Priced 
as low as $29.95 com- 
plete with batteries 


2.6 and 32 VOLT MODELS 
DYNAMIC SPEAKERS 
TEL-EYE TUNING 
FOREIGN RECEPTION 
NEWEST CABINETS 

NEW CONSOLETTES 


@ It’s NEW to 
Farm’ Radio! 
Performance 
All the con- 

The newest 
Cabinet beauty 


on the, purchase 
SAVE $29.50 of a genuine 
De Luxe Wiin- 
charger that will keep your radio bat- 
teries charged at all times without 


He'll 


cost. 
SAVE °1000 fo 852% 


Engine ‘Generator that will supply 

















Sentinel 


RADIO CORPORATION 


2222 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
CHICAGO-ILLINOIS 


SEND THE COUPON FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


electric Jight, power, and keep your 
radio batteries charged :at amazingly 
low cost! 


PRE eg 


Sentinel Radio Corporation, Dept. P.S., 2222 Diversey Pkwy, Chicago, Hl. 
: Please send me FREE, complete information on the marvelous new 
Sentinel Farm Radio. Also full details about special Wincharger and 
Farm Powr offer. 
NAME... 


ADDRESS 





ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 
up—tTry a clean, mild, sooth- 
treatment, 
for over 30 years has given many eczema sufferers 
their ‘“FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST.’’ 


FREE TRIAL 


ing test 
guaranteed. Write 


700 .Park Square, 


today—a postal will do. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 
SEDALIA, MO. 


Produce Quick Results 


Satisfaction 


TODAY. 








Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reliable 
advertisers are allowed space in our columns. 
See classified page for rates. Mail your order 












THERE GOES 





MR. WHITCOMB. 
HE --.MADE 


146 


60 in 
ONE WEEK 












ry 
— 


You take orders ‘from your steady customers for my popular, nationally known food 
products; handle the money and ‘keep a big share of every dollar you take in for 
Once started, I give you credit and let you operate on my money. 
everything you need to start with big earnings at once, ineluding a fine ‘Display 
Outfit .and complete money making instructions. 
exactly how you can make profits from your very first hour without «risking a eent 


yourself. 


on your complete Outfit. 


SEND NO MONEY 


products, also complete ‘instructions for making as much as 
Details free—no obligation. 





FORDS GIVEN 


to preducers as a bonus 
in addition to cash earn- 
ings. 


Send me your:name and Ili ‘tell :you exactly 
how you can get this big ‘Display Case— 
packed with 


Send eoupon .or penny. postcard at once. 


eat 


© “1M SURE PROUD OF 
«MY NEW BUSINESS /” 


Wilbur Whitcomb reported earnings of $146 profit in ome week. 
Wouldn’t any man be proud of such a business! Angelo 
Paddeau reported earnings of $210 in a month. H. D. White 
stated that he made $12 in a single day. Ruby Hannen, a 
woman, wrote that she made $73 in a week! Now I am offering 
you a similar opportunity to make big cash earnings. And—if 
you show me you mean business, ’H give you a brand new 
Ford Sedan as a bonus besides your cash earnings. 


Good Food Routes Pay 
up to $60.00 in a Week 


I .send 


No experienee .neetied. il show you 


full-size packages of my 


$60 in a week. 


ALBERT, MILLS, 8657 Monmouth, Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Rush—free and without.obligation to me—full details how Wilbur Whiteentb 


made $146 in a week; also Ford Bonus Offer. 
PEM oct nescceeas 
ADDRESS 
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AMAZING WORLD-RANGE 


STEWART 
WARNER 
FARM RADIOS 


OPERATE ON LESS THAN 


50c A YEAR 


| ig won: the year’s biggest radio news! 
Brand new STEWART-WARNER Farm 
Radios with a new Current-Saver circuit 
that cuts operating cost to mere pennies— 
ends the need for power lines—ends run- 
down battery trouble for good! These great 
Stewart-Warners have all the tremendous 
range—power—sharp tuning—tone per- 
fection—of the sensational 1937 Stewart- 
Warner city models. They have the same 
DeLuxe Craft-Built cabinets—the huge 
edge-lighted Magic Dial. And they give you 
American stations—foreign stations—the 
new U.S. weather broadcasts —all in the 
same new mellowness and purity of tone— 
in Radio’s Perfect Tone! 


GENUINE WINCHARGER 10 


SPECIALLY PRICED AT ONLY .. 
TO STEWART-WARNER BUYERS 


FREE wind power— using the specially- 
priced genuine Wincharger — easily keeps 
the single 6-volt battery fully charged for 
this amazing radio. Or you can operate 
both the radio and a reading lamp with the 
Baby Jumbo Gasoline Charger—also spe- 
cially priced toStewart- 
Warner Radio buyers. 
Even with the 2-volt 
models, which use reg- 
ular “A-B-C” batteries 
—operating cost isnow 
reduced to utterly new 
low levels. 


Prices As Low As $39. 95 


It costs no more to own a genuine Stewart- 
Warner. And you can buy on easiest terms. 
Start now to enjoy the world’s best enter- 
tainment—in Radio’s Perfect Tone! 


£. 


MAIL NOW FOR ALL FACTS AND 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


STEWART-WARNER CORP'N., Dept. I 
1828 Diversey Parkway Chicago, Ill, 

Without obligation wend me Free booklet on 
Stewart-Warner Farm Radios, and your FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. 


Name 
t Address 

















i) «6T HIS GREAT BOOK 


Every farm 
over of horseflesh 
should pave s cooy of it. T 
tells how to know horses— 
to train 


Ant qu sre inter- 
e 
nou. York 


BEERY | SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
2, - « -« Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Seven Timely Home Hints 


FARM bird bath may be made 

by using a disk from an old 
plow. Use a bolt or a leather washer 
to close the hole, and give it two coats 
of green paint to prevent rust and 
improve its looks. Set it up on a 
large post or on an inverted flower 
pot. Virginia Dibbrell, 


Coleman County, Texas. 


@ The farm boy may make his 
own saddle blanket by ripping the 
seams of ten large burlap bags. 
Shake them free of dust and trash 
and then lay one on top of the other. 
Tack with large needle and ordinary 
cotton twine in three-inch stitches. 
When these are cut and tied, trim 
edges and bind with four-inch-wide 
strips from an old pair of khaki 
trousers, or from blue jean overalls. 


Virginia Dibbrell. 


@ “I cut out the bouquet of roses 
which appeared on the cover of the 
June Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
and pasted it on a worn-out phono- 


graph record,” says Mrs. Annie 
Morrow, of Washington County, 
Miss. “I wish you could see what a 
pretty hanging picture it made with 
the black record for a background. 
I washed the record and with an ice 
pick made small holes at the edge to 
run a black cord through to hang the 
picture.” 


@ To keep the sewing machine 
clean, remove dust and lint from the 
working parts with kerosene and a 
brush, and use a high grade of sew- 
ing machine oil regularly. 


@ Honey, a form of sugar which 
does not have to be digested, is avail- 
able for ready absorption in the blood 
stream. Honey adds moisture to 
cakes, and retards their drying out. 
In substituting honey for all sugar, 
reduce the liquid one half. Honey 
may be used to good advantage as a 
substitute for sugar in preparing 
candied vegetables and fruits, baked 
ham, custards, puddings, pies, home- 
made drinks, and sauces for desserts. 


@ Turning hems on napkins or 
towels by hand will be easier if the 
hem line is first made with the 
hemming attachment of an un- 
threaded sewing machine. 


@ To brighten a dark corner, hang 
a mirror and place a bouquet of 
flowers on a table in front of the 
mirror. 


Books to Educate and Entertain 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


[N THE Deep South.—James Sax- 

on Childers, published by Farrar 
and Rhinehart, New York, price 
$2.50. On our shelf reserved for real 
literature goes this book. An absorb- 
ing story of the South by a South- 
erner. Masterly treatment and a 
contribution to Southern thought 
and literature. 


Mystery Flowers—Grace Living- 
ston Hill, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., price $2. 
A winsome girl and her father are 
restored to happy comradeship after 
cruel misunderstandings. Pink car- 
nations play a leading part—but that 
is the mystery flower. 


Forty Years of Psychic Research. — 
Hamlin Garland, published by Mac- 
millan Co., New York, price $3. A 
plain narrative of fact in which the 
author has presented outstanding ex- 
periments he has conducted as an in- 
vestigator of  spiritualistic phe- 
nomena. The book will richly repay 
you for the effort and time expended 
in reading. 


Your America, Its Constitution 
and Its Laws.—Benjamin Waite 
Blanchard, published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, price $2. A 
valuable addition to any family or 
school bookshelf, this book is an ex- 
cellent source of information on im- 
portant documents about the Con- 
stitution and government of the U.S. 


A. Interwoven with historical facts, 
it is entertaining noend. Children in 
intermediate grades will also like it. 


A Biography of George Eliot.— 
Blanche Colton Williams, published 
by Macmillan Co., New York, price 
$4. An enlightening and sympa- 
thetic treatment of the character and 
work of Marian Evans (later known 
as George Eliot) as essayist and critic 
and as the most famous woman nov- 
elist of the last century. Rich in 
analysis and understanding, the book 
is presented with unusual strength 
and vigor. 


Greener Pastures—Howard Wolf, 
published by the Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, price $1.50. 
Dedicated to Marc Connelly, Roark 
Bradford, and The Forgotten Man, 
this fable is in reality a satire on the 
New Deal. To quote the author, it is 
an attempt to present certain aspects 
of a living religion in terms of its 
believers. The play is clever in places 
but altogether too obvious in intent. 


Individuality and Clothes.—The 
Blue Book of Personal Attire, Mar- 
garet Story, published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., N. Y. C., $3.50. Dress, 
the author thinks, should be more 
than a covering or an ornament. It 
should express character. It should 
be a picture painted by the wearer 
with her own hands for public ex- 
hibition, showing herself as she 
would wish to be. 

Not only as a guide in the selection 
of perfect attire but in the care and 
upkeep of clothing, the book is in- 
dispensable. 


The 
Newest Thing 
in Starch is 


Starch this easy sure 

way. Exact measure, 

always. Nothing to add. 
No waxing—yet your iron 
fairly flies over the fabric, 
And clothes always have that 
smooth, satin, store-fresh 
finish. Insist on the modern 
starch, Staley’s CUBES. They 
cost no more. 


Send today for 
CLOTHESPIN APRON 
Attractive, handy clothespin 
apron given for one Staley 
Cube Starch box-top plus 5¢ 
to help cover mailing. Sup- 
ply limited. Send today to 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. 
L9, Decatur, Illinois. 


PE ae Ao a Good 
grocer for x 


STALEY’S 


GLOSS STARCH 








PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
z Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue. N. Y. 

















FIRST CHOICE for their better | 
looks and better wear, mothers 

refer Weather Bird Shoes for their — 
(roaltle- -protecting fit and their — 
practical economy. New fall styles 
now at your dealers. 
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Foundation plantings to soften archi- 
tectural lines, and a well sodded, open 
lawn add to the value of your property. 


For More 


THE planting of trees, shrubs, 

flowers, and vines around the 
farm home will not only improve 
the appearance, but will actually in- 
crease the value of the property. 
Many of these plantings can be made 
by the home owners and, where na- 
tive material is. available, attractive 
plantings can be arranged at very 
little cost. 

Most home owners think of plant- 
ings only as those around the house 
itself, or in groups or clumps about 
the lawn. As a matter of fact, one of 
the most essential plantings is a shrub 
border, since practically every farm 
home has some undesirable view of 
a nearby barn or a lot. The shrub 
border can be made to screen out 
this view and at the same time form 
a natural boundary for the lawn. 


Native Shrubs Are Suitable 

In sections where dogwood, red- 
bud, shadbush or service berry, su- 
mac, spicebush, elderberry, wild hy- 
drangea, wild currant, and Indian 
currant or buckbush are found grow- 
ing, it is possible to plant a shrub 
border that will become one of dis- 
tinct beauty. The plants can be ar- 
ranged in such'a way as to practically 
conceal a barn or entirely screen the 
undesirable view of an animal lot. 
The back line of a shrub border, or 
the side away from the house, can 
be a straight line of fence, while the 
front line should be in long gentle 
curves. The planting should be of 
sufficient depth to screen out the 
view beyond the lawn. This will 
mean about 6 to 9 feet in the nar- 
rower parts and 12 to 15 feet in the 
wider sections of the border. 

In arranging the medium or small- 
growing plants, it is best to have 
them in groups of four to eight of a 
kind, rather than in clumps of one 
or two specimens. Where small trees 
such as dogwood, redbud, and service 
berry are used, two of a kind will be 
sufficient. The tall plants should be 
set in the background and the medi- 
um or small-growing kinds grouped 
in front of them. Always leave suffi- 
cient room for the growth and devel- 
opment of the plants. Dogwood and 
tredbud should be set at least 12 feet 
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Attractive Farm Homes 


By N. R. ELLIOTT 
Kentucky College of Agriculture 


@ “Our rural homes are not as attractive as they should be,” says 
Mr. Elliott. In this article he advises home owners to study their 
own places with the idea of making plantings, especially those that 
will screen out unattractive views. 
either fall or spring. Native plants may be largely used if desired. 


The plantings can be made in 


apart; sumac, spicebush, and elder- 
berry, 5 to 6 feet apart; wild hy- 
drangea, wild currant, and_buck- 
bush, from 14 to 3 feet apart. This 
means that when the planting is first 
made, there will be considerable 
space between the plants. However, 
by the time the plants have grown 
and developed, all of the space will 
be occupied and the border will pro- 
duce a mass effect. 


Aim for Natural Effect 


In selecting the plants for a border, 
it is advisable to have the top of the 
border form an irregular line. For 
example, two dogwoods might form 
the background in one part, then a 
space of 20 to 25 feet in which sumac 
would be planted. Following the 
sumac, perhaps two redbuds could be 
used. This gives an irregular effect 
and creates a naturalistic appearance. 

If native material is not available, 
or if it is not desirable to use it, nur- 
sery-grown plants may be secured. A 
suggested list of plants from the nur- 
sery would include tall-growing priv- 
ets, bush honeysuckle, mock oranges, 
lilacs, purple leaf barberry, Japanese 
barberry, japonica, and hydrangea. 
Tall, medium, and small-growing 
plants that will create the desired 
effect should be selected from the 
nursery list. 


AAU 
PLANT THIS MONTH 


4’OR best dates for sowing small 
grain, hay, and cover crops in 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, see page 11 of our August 
issue. Other September plantings 
should include:— 
Bush snapbeans (wherever frost is 50 days 


away) 
Beets Kale English peas 
Broccoli Lettuce Radishes 
Cabbage Mustard Spinach 
Carrots Onion seed Turnips 
Collards Onion sets 


Plant these flowers in well prepar- 
ed seedbed and protect by covering 
with leaves during coldest weather. 
Perennial alyssums Snapdragons 
Pansies Delphiniums Columbines 

Foxgloves Hollyhocks 
Most other perennials 


Daisies 
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HEALTHY HOGS 


Make Rapid Gains in Weight! 


¢ Feed WA 
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Directions For Feeding 





1 

sl a tablespoonfu 

dissolve tye little 
feed for ten 


morning, 1 ALF @ ationeg WATCH 
3 nage each barrel of drinking 
Follow directions carefully. 





water. 








TCH DOG 
LYE 


OGS eat better when a little 

WATCH DOG LYE is mixed 
with their feed —and you know it takes 
appetite tomakemeat and fat. WATCH 
DOG LYE also tends to reduce acidity 
of feed—-helps build up resistance of 
hogs to certain diseases and helps tone 
them up. Thin, scrawny, sickly hogs 
usually improve quickly when fed 
WATCH DOG LYE—even healthy 
hogs do better. Costs little to feed—120 
feeds in every can—pays for itself 
many times over. 
For years hog raisers have been feeding 
WATCH DOG LYE— they know what 
it will do. Profit by their experience 
—feed your hogs WATCH DOG LYE. 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Feed Dealers 

E. MYERS LYE CO. 

Established 1888 St. Louis, Mo, 





WATCH DOG LYE 





MAKE YOUR OWN 


... With the NEW 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
LIGHT PLANT 





OUT’ MISS DIXIE'S BANDBOX 
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By SALLY 


Md CARTER 


“ 


MADE HISTORY 
in.1492 


oe 3 FILES IN 1936 


3 has been a significant mumber before and 
since Columbus discovered a new world with 
3 ships in his fleet. 

Today 3 file brands are making history on 
hundreds of farms. Nicholson, Black Diamond 
and McCaffrey Files are breaking all records for 
increased work at lower costs. 

our hardware store can supply you. Nicholson 
File Company. Providence, R. I., a A. 


@ Now every farm can have its 

own power supply at low cost! 

One single unit generates cur- 
rent without attention—provides 
alternating or direct current in 
14, 3 and 5 kw. capacities. Lat- 
est, most efficient mechanical de- 





Learn Your P’s and Cues in 


sign. Costs little to run, provides 
faithful, dependable service all 
year round. Compact, multi- 
cylinder gasoline engine gives 
smooth, quiet performance. 
Low in first cost, lowest in 
maintenance cost. See your 
nearest F-M dealer or mail 
coupon for his name and 
free book containing 
full information. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 9361, 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me a copy of your new book on 
home light plants, without obligation. 





EDWARDS too? 


Look better, last longer, 


costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 


This School Year 


BC’s and the three R’s are very 

important in grammar school, 
but in college or high school you 
must learn a new set of letters. S for 
scholarship should loom large on 
your horizon but you wouldn’t be a 
normal girl if three P’s didn’t help 
give you the cue to a happy, success- 
ful school life. 

These three P’s are Poise, Posture, 
and Popularity! 

School gymnasium work, games, 
and dancing give you a fine oppor- 
tunity to learn what good posture is 
and how to obtain it. If you stand 
or walk with your tummy forward, 
your shoulders rounded, your back 
humped or hollowed in at the waist, 
or your toes turned too far in or out, 
see what you can do about it before 
school opens. You can do much if 
you just remember to “stand tall,” 
like a proud young poplar tree. 


yourself, if you take time to do things 
unhurriedly and calmly, you will 
have laid the foundation of true 
poise. “A lady never seems to hur- 
ry,” and “A lady dresses completely 
in her boudoir and then forgets her 
appearance entirely”’—these are old- 
fashioned adages but true! 

Every single thing that you do to 
add to your knowledge through 
study and thought, every rule of 
politeness and courtesy that you 
make a part of yourself, every worth 
while experience in travel and friend- 
ship is enriching your personality 
and increasing your poise. 


. Two Cues to Popularity 


And these things are also bound to 
increase your popularity if they are 
correctly used. And then there are 
two other qualities that are pretty 


PATENTS 





We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 


If satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-I, "SALTIMORE. MD, 





Stark’s BIG FREE Offer 


ya N= 


sure to make for popularity. They 
are—daintiness of person and in- 
terest in others. 


Fe weather. Send roof measure- 
' ™—- ments today for money-saving 

price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 88. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
925-975 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


A simple way to encourage this 
correct posture is to walk several 
minutes several times a day with 


ORCHARD 


There are no two ways about it— 
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The Greater 1936 


N. C. State Fair 


Under the auspices of the 
North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture 


October 12 - 17 


Earnestly Solicits Your Support 


15% Increase in Premiums 
Fourteen Thousand Dollars in 
Agricultural Premiums— 
Limited to N. C. 
Exhibitors Only 


FARM DISPLAYS again under the 
efficient management and_ super- 
vision of Dr. F. E. Miller, State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





Six Full Days and Nights of Instruc- 
tion and Wholesome Entertainment. 





Write NOW for Your Free Copy of 
The 1936 Premium Book 


Address 


N.C. STATE FAIR 


Raleigh, N.C. 


a book balanced on your head. 


Sensible Heels For Grace 


You can’t possibly have real grace 
of carriage if you wear too-high 
heels. That doesn’t mean you must 
wear “old lady comforts.” Fortu- 
nately, style as well as comfort de- 
mands that for walking, sports, and 
school, shoes must have sensible heels. 

Correct posture and carriage are 
wonderful helps in building the poise 
that may seem a very grown-up 
quality to you. Poise means quiet- 
ness of body, mind, and spirit, so you 
can readily see that it is a much big- 
ger subject than can be discussed 
fully here. But if you learn to forget 


a radiantly clean, well-groomed per- 
son is attractive, and her opposite is 
repulsive. Everything ever said or to 
be said in these columns should help 
you attain this quality of daintiness. 

Nothing we could say could create 
the other quality for you—interest in 
others. You must create and culti- 
vate it for yourself with the surety 
that it will make you popular—f it 
is genuine. Learn to talk about the 
things the other fellow likes, to do 
the things the other fellow likes to 
do, to listen attentively while the 
other fellow tells about 4/mself—and 
watch interest and liking for you 
grow! It’s a magic that always 
works. Try it! 














NEW LEAFLET ON HAND CARE 


Especially for school and college girls but also for every woman, is the 


new leaflet on hand care offered this month. 


Make it a “textbook.” Ir 


is free for the asking, as are any five of the booklets listed below. 
Write Sally Carter, care The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


(1) Hand Care 
(1 Home Work For Beauty 
(1) What Does Your Smile Reveal? 


Address 


00 Ten Rules for Popularity 
[| Different Creams and Their Purposes 
Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure 








We will make 

you a FREE OFFER 

of a Stark Orchard—any 

number of our best STARK 

_ TREESfrom$10worthup—any 

_ kind you choose—Largest Size—for 

' just a little, easy, pleasant service to us 

in your spare moments. Join the thousands 

of Stark Tree Owners who year after year 

Produce Prize Extra-Size Fruit—perfectly 

colored, most lusciously flavored Improved 
Stark Fruits. Be the first in your communit 

to take advantage of this FREE ORCHA 

OFFER. This is an Easy way to obtain the 

Finest, Biggest FRUIT TREES for your 
back yard—or a complete orchard of any size. 


Mail Free Orchard 
Coupon Below 


Details will come right back to you. Anyone 
can avail himself of this offer immediately— 
without one cent! With the Free Orchard 
Offer will come—also FREE—the big NEW 
1937 STARK PRIZE FRUIT BOOK. Fully 
and beautifully illustrated in Nature’s own 
colors! Shows actual size, true-to-life, the 
wonderful fruits of STARK RECORD- 
BEARING STRAIN TREES — Gives you 
complete, fascinating facts of biggest crops, 
LARGEST PROFITS, from Golden Deli- 
cious, Starking, Staymared Apples, and all 
of the FAMOUS STARK PRIZE FRUITS. 


‘3 to you 


. This is the chance of a lifetime —the First 
Time ever offered in our nearly 125 Years in 
Business—ACT NOW! Reflying on coupon does 
not place you under any obligation whatsoever. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
STARK FREE ORCHARD Dept. 2% 


Box X 242, Louisiana, Mo. 


Please send me details of Your FREE ORCHARD 
OFFER. I may plant (number and kind of trees): 
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—and with twelve million bucks! 
Well, them twelve - million - dollar 
pants got to come off.” 

“I'll see you behind bars for this,” 
Caswell gritted. 

“An’ T’ll see you without your 
pants,” the other grinned. “Start un- 
buttonin’. Want papa to bend this 
gun over your head?” 

Caswell was facing Rita. The gun- 
man had his back to her. Over the 
man’s shoulder, Caswell saw her slip 
her hand into her bosom— 

The gangster whirled. “Okay, 
sister. Thought you’d make a play if 
I give you a chance. Them windows 
ain’t exactly mirrors, but they'll do. 
Push it over!” 

She stood rigid. “Lady,” he urg- 
ed, “be reasonable. I’d hate to shock 
Mr. Caswell but I sure will have them 
clo’es off you to the last bellyband—” 

Again it was the reference to him- 
self as a moral man that burned Cas- 
well. 

“If I had that gun—” he snarled. 

“Yeah, but you ain’t.” He turned 
to the girl. “Gimme!” 

For a moment she faced him, he 
eyes hard with hate. Suddenly she 
wrenched out the envelope. “Take 
it, d— you'” she spat and flung it in 
his face. 

“Tough, sister,” the man sympa- 
thized. He opened the envelope and 
ran his eye over the contents. “This 
is it, thanks! Cheer up, kid! You 
got swell luck to be alive.” 


IS trousers no longer threatened, 

Caswell had hold of himself 
again. “If you’ve finished—” he sug- 
gested. 

“Well,” the other replied, “I got 
to tie you up an’ leave you. Oh, it’ll 
just be till they open up in the morn- 
ing.” 

Caswell was staring aghast. “Tie 
us—but my God, man!” With a sud- 
den awful picture he visualized Julia 
arriving on the 7:30 Pullman! 

“Maybe they'll miss the watchman 
and th’ cops’ll show up,” observed 
the gangster, while he compelled 
Caswell to tie-the girl’s hands. 

The police—Price’s police! And 
what a frameup—with some of 
Price’s own pets on the police force 
sent by him to handle the job! “Ste- 
phen Caswell, Reform Candidate for 
Mayor, and a Dancer From a Night 
Club Caught in His Office at Day- 
break!” The police, then the news- 
papers — largely Price-controlled — 
and every newsboy in the city 
screaming the scandal! 
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Rain- 











Hot dawg! Music from the 
bow Room!” 


A. Reputation for Holiness 


(Continued from page 27) 


But there is a point of desperation 
which man may not pass. How he 
did it, Caswell hardly knew. One 
second he was standing, hands be- 
hind him, back to the gangster. The 
next, something seemed to explode 
inside him— 

He whirled. One hand snatched 
for the man’s gun—missed! It spun, 
slithered across the desk, fell to the 
floor. They both sprang for it like 
wildcats. They went down togeth- 
er, clawing, struggling, the pistol just 
out of reach. Hands clamped wrists. 
They strained against each other, 
toes and knees digging into soft-piled 
carpet, gasping for breath. Some- 
thing smashed into Caswell’s face... 
he hung on.... 


A sudden wrench. The gangster 
twisted almost free... . 


HEN Rita de Morgan took a 

hand, or rather, a foot. Shod in 
a small high-heeled slipper, she flick- 
ed it out,drove the heel with vicious, 
dainty precision into the gunman’s 
floating ribs. He grunted, sagged, 
just long enough for Caswell to 
plunge and get his hand on the 
pistol. 

In a split second Caswell was up, 
gun in hand. “Get up!” he snapped, 
breathlessly. “Hands up—” as the 
gangster got slowly to his feet. “One 
move and I'll kill you.” 

“T ain’t movin’,” said the other, 
with raised brows. “You're just 
about nervous enough to do it.” 


Caswell was feeling a thrill that 
was like nothing he had ever known. 
Triumph sang in his veins. He was 
d’Artagnan; he was Bulldog Drum- 
mond, he was everyone who was 
cool, nonchalant, deadly. The admi- 
ration in Rita’s eyes did nothing to 
lessen his pride. 

“Gee,” she said. “You're swell 
really 


” 


“You're the one who 
brought it off,” he disclaimed. 


“Look out!” Rita shrilled. 

The gunman’s hand reached for a 
heavy paperweight. Caswell snap- 
ped the pistol up. The hand stopped. 

“I’ve a good mind to put a bullet 
through you!” he barked savagely. 
“Untie the lady’s hands. Then she'll 


tie yours—tight!” 


T WAS after the tying that Cas- 
well repossessed himself of the 
envelope and the other spoils. The 
prisoner regarded the transfer with a 
hint of a yawn. 
“You got it,” he admitted, “but 
you ain’t got it for long.” 
“Why not?” Rita demanded. 
“Because,” he explained, “of them 
coupla fast torpedoes down the hall. 
Gus and Little Ambie ain’t going to 
wait much longer. Impatient, what 
I mean. They’ll jump you.” 
“If they do, it’s your finish,” Cas- 
well promised vindictively. 
“Oh, sure, in the bag,” the man 
yawned. “Well, when the shootin’s 
over, they'll haul us all off in the 
same wagon. I never expected to be 
(Continued on page 51) 





*‘New high compression Cletrac 
fastest working tractor I’ve 
owned...often covering 25 acres 
a day...uses no oil at all.’’ 


R. KING’S truck farm-is on 
the tip of Long Island. There, 
under the beam of Orient Point 
lighthouse, he raises bumper crops 
of potatoes and lima beans. In win- 
ter he loads his tractors on trucks 
and goes to southern Florida to 
make another crop while Long 
Island freezes. 

Operating 4 tractors, 4 trucks 
and a pick-up .. . farming approxi- 
mately 275 acres in winter and an- 
other 275 insummer... Mr. King’s 
experience is valuable to every 
farmer who wants the most for his 
gasoline money. 

*“My trucks are modern highcom- 
pression jobs,” writes Mr. King, 
“but the new Cletrac ‘E’ is my first 
high compression tractor. It is the 
fastest working tractor I’ve owned 
—often covering 25 acres a day. It 
gets all the power out of gasoline— 
has so much power, in fact, that 
all hands would rather work with 
it than any of the other tractors. 

“Now that I’ve hada year’s work 
with the high compression Cletrac, 


GOOD GASOLINE © 
ALWAYS PAYS 


SAYS EDWIN KING, 
LONG ISLAND 
POTATO GROWER 
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I’m planning to get ‘altitude’ pis- 
tons installed in my large wheel 
tractor to get extra power there too. 

“Even in Florida, where we pay 


“8c tax on gasoline, I find it pays 


to use regular gasoline. Several 
farmers near me there use kero- 
sene and distillate in tractors, but 
while they are laid up for repairs, 
my jobs are working. Also, I count 
considerable savings on oil bills. My 
experience over a number of years 
is that good gasoline always pays.” 


Leading companies in every state 
today offer regular grade gasolines 
of approximately 70 octane number. 
Get the full power of these gaso- 
lines by converting your old tractor 
to high compression, or specifying 
high compression when buying a 
new tractor. Practically all passen- 
ger car and truck engines are high 
compression as they come from the 
factories. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, Chrysler Building, New York 
City, manufacture-s of anti-knock 
fluids for premium and_ regular 
gasolines. 


It pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 








orid’s Best Marble or Granite. Freight paid 
or erected. 30% savings guaranteed. FREE 
Catalog. U.S. Marble & Granite Co., 
A-32, Oneeo, Florida. 














Sure, ABSORBINE 
fixed that 
inflamed tendon! 





Horses can’t thank you—but by keep- 
ing right on working they'll prove how 
quickly Absorbine relieves pain, eases 
sore, stiff, bruised muscles, does away 
with lameness from sprains, strains, 
swollen ankles, knees and inflamed ten- 
dons. Never blisters or removes hair. 
A little does a lot. $2.50 at all ie 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





Free for Asthma 


and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma 
so terrible you choke and gasp for 
breath, if Hay Fever keeps you 
sneezing and snuffing while your 
eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once 
to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free 
trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nqth- 
ing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 256-A Frontier 
Bldg., 462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 













as you'll find it 
only in a 
John Deere Tractor 


OU ENJOY a three-fold econ- 

) omy with a John Deere Tractor 

—the economy of burning the 
low-cost fuels successfully and effi- 
ciently . . . of extra-rugged, heavy- 
duty construction . .. of extreme 
simplicity of repair and maintenance. 

With its exclusive two-cylinder 
engine design, the John Deere Trac- 
tor is specifically designed to burn 
the low-cost fuels ...is more rugged 
- . - better balanced . .. lighter in 
weight... easier to take care of. 

In addition, with the crankshaft 
crosswise in the tractor chassis, the 
John Deere transmits power in a 
straight line—no bevel gears to con- 
sume power, You get more power at 
the drawbar fora given amountoffuel. 

Choose the tractor that is setting 
the pace for economy, simplicity, 
dependability . . . the John Deere. 
There is a size and style for every 
farm, every crop, every purpose ¢ « « 
eleven in all, and with a complete 
line of working equipment to make 
your work easier, better, more profit- 
able. Use coupon for folder on the 
one that fits your needs. 


Get the Feel of the Wheel— 
Ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration 





Brother Frog Has Supper 
A nature story for the little folks 


By JEWELL HANNA MOGFORD 


HE Lady Next Door was Jim- 


my’s teacher. One day after les- 
sons they were sitting by the pond 
and they saw Brother Frog sitting on 
a rock at the edge of the water. He 
looked as though he were asleep but 
he wasn’t. 


“There is Brother Frog,” said 
Lady Next Door. “He is waiting for 
his supper to fly to him. Let’s watch 
him.” 

They sat very still and presently a 
little black bug came flying along. 
Buzz-zz, he flew too close to Broth- 
er Frog’s large mouth and Snap! 
Brother Frog caught him and swal- 
lowed him quickly. He looked very 
pleased with his supper. 

“T don’t think I like Brother Frog 
very much,” said Jimmy. 

“I think he is a rather jolly old 
fellow,” answered Lady Next Door. 
“Why don’t you like him, Jimmy?” 

“Because I think he is cruel,” said 
Jimmy. “He kills bugs and flies.” 


“Tt isn’t cruel to kill things we need 
for food,” explained Lady Next 
Door. “Besides, many of the bugs 
and flies would destroy our vegeta- 
bles and plants if they were allowed 


to live. So he really helps us. Look 
at him closely, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy stepped carefully so as not 
to frighten Brother Frog away and 
looked at him closely. “He is green 
and yellow,” he said. “And what 
long hind legs he has!” 


“Yes,” answered Lady Next Door. 
“They are very strong, too, so he can 
swim and jump a long distance.” 


Just then Brother Frog, who must 
have felt in a jolly mood, leaped far 
out over the pond and ker-chug, he 
went down into the water. Now, 
Silver-Sides was swimming about 
among the lily pads and Dragonfly 
was sailing over him. They darted 
away but they came right back when 
they saw it was only Brother Frog 
playing a joke on them. 

Then Brother Frog swam to the 
other side of the pond and began 
singing his evening song. “Croak- 
k-k,” he sang. 

“T like Brother Frog now,” said 
Jimmy. “He isn’t cruel for he kills 
only the things that he needs for food 
and those that do harm. And I think 
he is a jolly old fellow, too, for I hear 
him laughing.” 
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‘Tomatoes per 
Person 


AS every member of your family 

at least nine quarts of canned 
tomatoes ready and waiting for next 
winter? If not, Miss Mary Thomas, 
extension specialist in nutrition at 
North Carolina State College, has a 
message for you. 


“Every member of the family 
should have at least nine quarts can- 
ned by now for use next winter; if 
this quantity has not been canned, a 


new supply should be conserved be- 
fore the season is gone,” says Miss 
Thomas. “And in planning the nine- 
quart supply needed for each mem- 
ber of the family next winter, be sure 
to count in the baby. Babies grow 
better, show less tendency to be 
anemic, and develop better teeth if 
vitamin C is a regular part of their 
diet.” 


G REASONS wy 


YOU SHOULD TREAT SEED 
WHEAT WITH NEW /MPROVED 


CERESAN 


| 1. Checks Seed Rotting 

| 2. Reduces Seedling 

i Blight 

? 3. Controls Stinking 
Smut 


4. Improves and Increases Yields 


You do just one thing — treat seed with 
New Improved CERESAN — and this 
effective dust treatment does four! The 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and many 
Experiment Station authorities recom- 


mend 
gives 


protection against both 


New Improved CERESAN 
seed- 


borne and soil-borne smut — a way to 
better yields. Even on clean seed the 
average increase has been 1.13 bushels 
an acre in practical farm tests. 

Easier to apply. One-half ounce per 
bushel — costs 2 cents. No drill damage. 
Controls covered smut and stripe of 
BARLEY, and smuts of OATS — often 
increasing both stands and yields. 

One lb., 75¢; 5 lbs., $3.00. Send a 
postcard for Cereal Pamphlet and free 
blueprints — how to make a rotary or 
gravity treater from an old oil drum. 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 


TREAT SEED EVERY YEAR—IT PAYS 








Cutters of every size .. 
cutters to trench silo types. A rec- 


. small hand 





ognized manufacturer of fine equip- 
ment for 81 years. Write for folder 
“A Practical Way to Save TIME, 
POWER and MONEY.” 


THE SILVER MFG. CO. 


707 S. Elsworth St., Salem, Ohio 











NOW READY! 


4 Falland Winter 
Put up 
your fencing 
Now and save 
some real money. Get 
B B See my 


Factory. Jim 


me 


Ser 
ing 
eX: 


bal 
Sta 


7— 4." 


Copper Steel, Heavily Galvanized with pure 
Zine. I will also save you a lot of money on 
tes barb wire, paint, roofing,stoves, 


posts, 
. Write for my new Free Catalog Now 
How to Plant Be —Jim Brown. iabeons Nearest Factory. Z 


soil. Do not use stable manure, un- 
Jess thoroughly rotted. Also scatter 
on top of the prepared bed or row 
two or three pounds of high-grade 


John Deere, Moline, Ill. Dept. GT- 135. 
Please send me complete literature on the 
tractors I have checked: 
(2 Model D DD Models AR, BR (1 Models A and B 
3-4 Plow Standard Tread General Purpose 
2 Models AN and BN 
arden 


THE BROWN FENCE AND WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. RN Cleveland,O. or Memphis, Tenn. 


Bulbs 





CIVIL SERVICE §| | 


rchar 





0 Models {AO so BO BULBS may be planted without 


much preparation of the soil but 
best results are secured by thorough 
preparation. A good method is to 
dig or spade up the ground where 
they are to be planted, to a depth of 


commercial fertilizer for each 100 
square feet of space and dig in. Rake 
off all trash of any size and leave the 
ground in fine seedbed condition. 


In setting, dig a hole for each in- 
dividual bulb and do not push it into 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year! 
MEN-WOMEN — Common School 
Education sufficient. Short hours. 
Write immediately for Free 32- 
page book, with list of positions 
we train you for and full particu 
lars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. N-253, Rochester, N. Y. 




















seven to ten inches. If available, ) ‘ 
cover with an inch or two of woods- the ground. Such planting would in ‘ 
ee mold, mixing it thoroughly with the result in packed soil directly under ju ELECTRIC F 
’ the bulb and hinder growth some- TET 0 
\ Sco U p 4 what. Set the bulbs to a depth equal |p Electrical mackiverp- Mo. books,” classes, 0 at 

. . . . co lence. re e fora r 
BE to about three times their diameter. carn while learning. © 2 aiming — Write for, mi : 
esi IN CALVES Place them six to eight inches apart, al Instruction i M 
=—= BE Prevented 2 depending on size. If planted in the H.C. LEWIS, Pres. | Coyne Electrical Sort. a 
= — borders, irregular placing of the a 
REE B WILL TELL bulbs gives a better appearance than 
ms F 00 ves when placed in straight rows. Where PAY T ty 
CARNATION COMPANY P & . eae wid 
Dept. PR* Oconomowoc, Wis. round beds are used, I prefer plant- SE ed Bleach Creal, ‘ 
Drop a card to ab dd i 1 > Cf CITC : : K wee full time or $2 5S week . : 
and this free book will guide ing in perfect circles, and in straight spare time, Moezpesiense otf, Skee 


you in raising better calves. 


THE BETTER WAY TO FEED CALVES 





“Street car service to the 
pasture field, Louie!” 


rows if square or oblong beds are 


prepared. L. A. Niven. 








font’ ‘i, 
2 Offer. VALMOR CO., Dept. 
6, 2241 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago lil. 
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LOYAL ROOTER 
Mother: “Now say your prayer, Sonny, 
and go to sleep.” 
Little Dicky (a football enthusiast): 
“God bless Ma, God bless Pa, God bless me 


—rah! rah! rah!” 


TIMES ARE BETTER 
Times are really getting better. Checks 
that bounce back are marked “No Funds” 
instead of “No Bank.” 


DOMESTIC TRANQUILLITY 

Sanders—Before we were married, just 
20 years ago, my wife and I agreed that I 
should decide on all major matters and 
she would decide on all minor ones. 

Herman—How did it turn out? 

Sanders—So- far no major things have 
come up. 

TOUGH 

George (attacking a piece of chicken): 
“This must be an incubator chicken.” 

Sam: “Why?” 

George: “A chicken with a mother 
couldn't be so tough.” 


G-DOG 

“What kind of dog is that?’ said the 
friendly lady to the little boy with a mon- 
grel pup. 
“He's a police dog,” said the lad. 
“Why, he doesn’t look like a police dog,”’ 
said the lady. 
“No, ma’am,” said the lad. “You see, 
he’s in the Secret Service!” 


SPELLING 


A merchant, addressing a debtor, 
Remarked in the course of hts lebtor 
That he chose to suppose 

A man knose what he ose 

And the sooner he pays it the bebtor. 


NAMED 


“Jim,” said Brown, “what did you call 
your mother-in-law after you got mar- 
ried ?”” 

“Well,” replied Jones, “for the first year 
I addressed her as ‘Say,’ and after that we 
called her ‘Grandma.’ ” 


GET THAT WAY 
City Chap: “Guess there's a lot of big 
men born in this town.” 
Country Jake: “Nope, jest babies.” 


GIVE HIM 100! 

Even the grave and dignified British Civil 
Service Commissioners could not resist be- 
ing amused at an answer given at a recent 
examination. The question was: 

“Give for any one year the number of 
bales of cotton exported from the United 
States.”’ 

The applicant wrote, “In 1491, none.” 
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Hambone’s Latest Meditations 


By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1936, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





Ole Tom alluz complainin’, but look 
lak t’ me he a moughty healthy man—fuh 
all de ailmints he got!! 


W'en Sis Mandy tell her gal to behave 
an’ hab a good time, she say, “Wich you 
Mean, Mammy? ?” 

Ef I c’d mek jes’ a one-mule crop dat'd 
Brow lak talk, I c’d pay off de chu’ch debt 
widout evuh missin’ de money! 

Dey ain’ no song "bout “Moonlight an’ 


Skee’tuhs’ but dem two sho’ goes together 
Mo’ so dan roses!! 
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“ HOW 
TO SELECT 
A BETTER 

SPARK PLUG 


CHOOSE THE 
SPARK PLUG 
CHAMPIONS 


USE 








SILLIMANITE INSU- 

LATOR — Sillimanite has 
demonstrated itself to be the 
finest spark plug insulation 
ever developed. Champion 
owns the only known commer- 
cial deposit of Sillimanite. 


SILLMENT —A new com- 

pressed dry powder which 
torms an absolutely gas-tight 
seal, keeps Champions in their 
assigned heat range. Pre-igni- 
tion, early electrode destruction, 
compression losses and service 
troubles are eliminated. Ob- 
viously power, gas and oil are 











Co has recently had the great satisfaction of perfect- 
ing, through the use of Sillment, a compressed dry powder 
seal, what is, to the best of our knowledge, the first com- 
pletely and permanently gas-tight spark plug. Years of con- 
stant research are back of this single advance, but it is only 
one of a score of similar developments in the last 26 years. 
When you buy spark plugs consider the reputation of 
the maker. Judge spark plugs by those who use them and 
you”. will 


unerringly choose Champions. Thirteen con- 


secutive years of supremacy in racing throughout the 
world, show how conclusively Champions 
make every engine a better performing 
engine: Today the majority of American 
automotive engineers as wellas the motor- 
ing public specify Champion Spark Plugs. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 





EXTRA-RANGE 
SHAPED CORE—The 
only patent of its kind. Covers 
the heat flow in the firing cham- 
ber of aspark plug. Responsible 
for the wide range o! - 
pion Spark Plugs. 
@ ELECTRODES—Special 
alloy with catalytic agent to 
prevent bridging of gap—oxi- 
dation or carbon formation on 
the wire itself. Covered by broad 
and exclusive Champion patents. 
GAP —The form of gap as 
well as machine operation 
employed in forming gap is 
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TO RID YOUR CAR OF MOTOR 





saved. 





patented. 


‘“‘BUGS’’ INSTALL A SET OF CHAMPION PLUGS 
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Adve ti xexs 


ONSULT the list of free helps in the panel at the right and write direct Page 
to the advertisers. 


Offer Free Helps 





Part of the milking 
herd at Larro Research 
Farm, near Detroit, 
Mich., where all Larro 
Feeds are developed 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY DEPT. M, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PROVED lo ad ak Cd 


and proved 





Cows in the best of health—Milk production at capacity 
right through the lactation—Maximum profit over feed cost: 
the Larro feeder looks for all three and gets them. For that 
is what Larro Dairy is designed to give you, all the year round, 
from every cow in your herd. Order a supply of Larro today— 
and look for all three. You will not be disappointed. 

If there is no Larro dealer in your community write to us and 


tell the man from whom you buy feed that you want Larro. 
We will make Larro available in your locality. 


RIGHT 





Akron Lamp’s iron information = 
Folder, Akron Lamp Co. .. esi. 
American’s book on frog raising............ 38 
Catalog, American Memorial Co. ............ 26 
Belsaw’s catalog on sawmills and 

Pa ae awe ae 
Bonnie Brae’s samples of yarns bce 
Beery’s book “How to Break and 

Piatt) TUOKSES 2 --.$c3 head acca meseeltamaie Mae 
Booklet “‘How to Take Care of your 

11 fae a AME AME OT Oe BRE SN: gre te 
Bayer-Semesan’s Cereal Pamphlet. 46 
Catalog, Brown Fence & Wire Co........... 46 
Coyne Electrical School’s information.... 46 
Coleman’s folders on lamps Seer 
Cole’s circulars on grain drill eee 
Carnation’s book ‘“‘Key to Sucessful Calf 

Raising” : eee 
Coker’s Fall Grain catalog... 57 
John Deere’s literature on tractors.......... 46 
Free Sample of Ex-Lax eae 20 
Edwards’ catalog on roofing eee | 


Employment information— 
19, 26, 36, 38, 41, 46 
Fairbanks, Morse’s book on home light 


plants : : 44 
Frick’s catalogs on tractors, sawmills...... 30 
Hudson’s catalog on rifles.. 28 
Kitselman’s free fence catalog 17 
Catalog, Kalamazoo Stove Co. 39 
W. A. Lauver’s chick circular sc ae 
Myers’ Water System Booklet iz 
Polk Miller’s free Dog Book ? .. 40 
N. C. State Fair’s Premium Book 44 
Nitragin’s book “Building Soils” 48 
Catalog, Nashville Auto College RC 
Olson’s book “Beautiful New Rugs 

Sree TIME oes ccccs elec ass ae 
A week’s supply of Postum 27 
Parke, Davis’ booklet “Farm Sanitation” 49 
Raleigh Fence’s roofing book stcstices ae 
J. Stevens’ folder on shotguns 53 
Dr. Salsbury’s book “First Aid to 

Growing Flocks”’..............., ee 
Stark’s Free Orchard Offer wae 44 
Stewart-Warner’s radio booklet PMR 
Square Deal’s clothing catalog 48 
Silver’s folder on cutters cat ae 
Information on Sentinel Farm Radio 41 
Catalog, Southern Art Stone Co........... 38 
Catalog, U. S. Marble & Granite Co....... 45 
Winchester’s Shell and Cartridge folders 49 
Wolverine’s can shoe grease (Send 3c).. 31 

7 aN DB) E Catalog on Wincharger Power Unit... 36 
Wood’s Crop Special on seeds ee | 

Trial sample of Yeast Foam Tablets 34 

K j G ti T Catalog on Zenith Farm Radio 39 














Be comfortable ¢ 
this winter.. |.) 


RELIABLE MYERS 
Water System pays your family divi- 
dends in health, convenience and pro- 
tection. But never is freedom from the 
everlasting round of hand pumping more 
appreciated than in the winter time. In- 
stall a MYERS now and bring to your 
home real comfort, beginning this winter. 
MYERS Water Systems are so well built 
and durable that they supply you with 
running water at the lowest possible cost 
per gallon. Models for both deep and 
shallow wells; for operation by hand, 
windmill, gasoline engine or electricity. 
The most complete fine in the world. 
Act NOW while prices are still so favor- 
able. Mail the coupon today 
—" for free booklet. 


yl 
IMYER 
M ss The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
561 Fourth St. Ashland, Ohio 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


Send free Water System Booklet 
and name of nearest dealer. 
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Suoculate . 
NITRAGIN 


Don’t let legumes rob 
your soil — be sure 
they are soil builders! 

not inoculated, 
they steal fertility — 
when well inoculated, 


NITRAGIN 
they draw fertility ISTORY 
from the air. . . grow 


faster, heavier... make more and richer 
feed . . . return more nitrogen and organic 
matter to the soil . . . resist soil losses. 


ORIGINAL TESTED AND DATED INOCULANT 
Use_ the world’s original commercial ino¢ulant 
NITRAGIN .. . bred up by 37 years of scientific 
selection .. . proved by 37 years of practical farm 
use... every can dated —no dead stock .. . brand- 
ed with number of legume bacteria—billions packed 
in every can... sold by good seed 

dealers or sent from factory. Get 

book... legume science told 

simply. Don't delay; play safe; 

\ Ceetints er, pound of vetch, 

peas, alfalfa, clovers, etc., wit 

NITRAGIN, ™ 

The NITRAGIN Co., Inc. 


3721 N. Booth St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PRICES IN 





QUICK RELIEF 
Or Money Back! 


Re With one application of time-tested 
PETERSON’S OINTMENT you can get quick 
relief from the awful irritation of ugly, itching 
pimples, rashes and blotches. It’s amazingly effect- 
ive. Itching stops; angry redness soothed; skin 
looks better, feels better. One 35c box proves to 
you what millions have found out in last 30 years. 
Try it now. Wonderful to soothe eczema, itching of 
feet or cracks between toes. All druggists. Money 
back if not delighted. SAMPLE FREE. Write to 
Peterson Ointment Co,, Buffalo, N. Y., Dept. CN-2. 

’ ; 


ATTENTION — SAVE MONEY 


Big Bargains in Clothing for the Entire Family. 
Bankrupt Stocks and Manufacturers closeouts. A New Deal 
in clothing value. Write for catalog. 

Ss E DEAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
9 Hester St., New York, N. Y. 








By 
MARY AUTREY 


O MAKE yellow tomato pre- 
serves, measure 3% pound toma- 
toes and blanch from 15 to 20 min- 
utes in boiling water. Cool in cold 
water, remove skins. Slice 4 lemon 
into thin slices and cook in cup of 
water from 10 to 15 minutes or until 
almost dry. Make a syrup of % 
pounds sugar and 1/4 cups water 
and heat to boiling. Place tomatoes 
in pan or kettle and pour the hot 
syrup over them. Add the cooked 
lemon and boil slowly until the to- 
matoes assume a transparent appear- 
ance (10 to 15 minutes). Remove 
from fire, let stand overnight, and 
next day set preserves on the fire and 
boil gently until the syrup gives the 
jelly test. Remove from fire and 
cool. Pack into sterilized jars, par- 
tially seal, and process for 10 min- 
utes. 
PEPPERS 
Leave skin on sweet bell pepper 
but remove seed pod. Precook for 
three minutes and pack tightly into 
jars, add 1 level teaspoon salt and 
4 teaspoon sugar to each pint. Fill 
to within half an inch of the top 
with water in which the peppers 
were precooked, or use boiling water. 
Seal and process in water bath for 
120 minutes, or in pressure cooker 
35 minutes at 5 pounds pressure. 


SPICED GREEN TOMATOES 
Five pounds green tomatoes, 3 pounds 
white sugar, 1 pint vinegar, 1 table- 
spoon stick cinnamon, 1 tablespoon 
white mustard seed, 1 teaspoon whole 
allspice, 1 teaspoon whole cloves. 
Wash tomatoes, leaving them 
whole. If small ones are used, prick 
them slightly. Combine sugar, vine- 
gar, and spices and bring the mix- 


anning Pall Favorites 


@ According to the Georgia State College of Agriculture, a family 
of five needs a canning budget of 550 quarts fruits and vegetables. 
Cooler fall weather, a variety of fall fruits and vegetables, and the 
incentive to provide a well planned canning budget will no doubt 
result in canning a good quantity. Here are some tested recipes. 


ture to the boiling point. Pour it 
over the tomatoes. Let stand for sev- 
eral hours.or overnight. Drain off 
liquid and cook it until it coats the 
spoon. Add the tomatoes and cook 
until clear. Seal in hot jars. 


SWEET POTATOES 
Wash, boil or steam potatoes for 
20 minutes, remove skins. Pack into 
jars but do not add water. Seal and 
process in pressure cooker for 60 
minutes at 10 pounds pressure. 


MOCK MINCEMEAT 


Three pounds. green tomatoes, 3 
pounds chopped apples, 4 pounds 
brown sugar, 2 pounds raisins, 2 table- 
spoons salt, 1 cup suet, 1 cup vinegar, 
2 tablespoons cinnamon, 2 teaspoons 
cloves, 1 nutmeg, orange peel if desired. 
Chop tomatoes and drain. Meas- 
ure the juice and add same amount 
of water to the pulp. Scald the mix- 
ture and drain off liquid. Repeat 
twice this process of adding fresh 
water, scalding, and draining. Add 
apples, sugar, raisins, salt, and suet 
to the pulp and cook the mixture un- 
til it is clear. Add the vinegar, cin- 


namon, cloves, nutmeg, and orange 
peel and cook until the mixture is 
thick. Seal while hot. 


GREEN TOMATO RELISH 

Twenty green tomatoes, 5 red peppers, 

4 onions, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup salt, 2 

cups vinegar. 

Scald tomatoes, peel onions, re- 
move seeds from peppers. Put all in- 
gredients through food chopper. 
Heat vinegar, sugar, and salt and 
when boiling pour over tomatoes. 
Put into jars and seal. 


PEACH LEATHER 

Peel and stone soft peaches. Mash 
to extract juice and cook until 
tender. Measure and for every pound 
of the cooked mixture add 4% pound 
sugar. Grease a marble slab or large 
flat platter with butter. Spread a thin 
layer on this and expose to sunlight 
every day until thoroughly dried. 
When dry, cut into lengths to fit a 
jar or suitable container (cardboard 
box will do). Top with waxed paper. 
The leather may be shaped into hol- 
low rolls if desired. 


Radio—the New Schoolmaster 


By ELSIE ORR ECHOLS 


F YOU were “taught to the tune 

of a hickory stick,” you may re- 
gard as all the more remarkable the 
“tune” your children may learn by. 
For in all probability it will emanate 
from the radio loudspeaker. First a 
clumsy caterpillar with too many legs, 
then a butterfly, radio’s remarkable 
metamorphosis goes on. From purely 
an agent of entertainment, it is about 
to move forward to become the great- 
est promulgator of education the 
world has known since the advent of 
the printing press. 


The number of radio families in 
America as of January the present 
year was estimated to be 22,869,000, 
or 74 per cent of all American fami- 
lies. We are told that school children 
in this country spend an average of 
above two hours daily listening to 
radio programs. Education is natu- 
rally very anxious to have its just 
share in that two hours. 


Long groping for some firm foot- 
hold, the movement toward educa- 
tion by radio seems at last to have 
found the light in the proposed cre- 
ation of a public radio board plan to 
give the public a supplementary pro- 
gram service which is not now gen- 
erally available, but which would 


operate within the present broadcast- 
ing structure without disturbing its 
set-up. The plan was endorsed last 
May at Columbus, Ohio, at a meet- 
ing of the National Committee on 
Education by Radio. The aim, among 
others, is toward adult education, 
school instruction, and instruction 
in public affairs. 

We visualize a day when it will 
not be necessary for any farm boy or 
girl to report apologetically to a pros- 
pective employer, “I didn’t get to go 
to college.” Pupils in school, and 
those interested in continuing their 
education after leaving school, will 
alike be beneficiaries. We like to 
think of the day when anybody with 
a receiving set can have a course in 
Spanish (as is now offered from Sta- 
tion WOSU through the Ohio State 
University). Or if you find yourself 
lost in square roots, you can learn 
about arithmetic from that little mag- 
ic box. “We started our radio work 
with arithmetic lessons some six 
years ago and finally had as many as 
6,000 children in one class,” says R. 
G. Jones, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. “We _ prophesied 
that, if we could make a success of 
as matter-of-fact a subject as arithme- 
tic, we could manage other subjects.” 


In Ohio one of the most ambitious 


of educational radio programs had 
its inception. Jointly with the edu- 
cational division of WPA the Uni- 
versity sponsors an Emergency Radio 
Junior College for which all Ohioans 
are eligible. Prospective students get 
a syllabus describing courses and list- 
ing references. Registrations for the 
spring term were coming in at the 
rate of 100 per day. Those who wish 
may take examinations and receive 
certificates of accomplishment at the 
end of the course. These are not col- 
lege credits, but are said to carry 
weight with prospective employers. 
According to School Life, May 
1936, Station WOSU is on the air 
about six hours a day and during a 
typical day a student in Ohio may 
sit by his set and hear Professor 
Cook’s class in sociology from 9 to 
9:30. For the following half hour 
there is a study of child psychology, 
and at 1:30 there will be Professor 
Cabarga’s Spanish class. Farmers re- 
ceive the latest news at 1, and at 3 
there will be relaxation with the 
WPA 14-piece orchestra. 
Foreseeing the day when educa- 
tional broadcasting will take its place 
in the field of everyday instruction, 
the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation at a meeting in June passed 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Fire Prevention in the Home 


Kezosene can doesn’t belong in kitchen 
By OLGA JUI 


NIGER 


@ Recent investigations and reports indicate that burns and scalds 
rank second in the number of home accidents—many of them avoid- 
who is in charge of fire prevention work, Texas 
State Insurance Commission, gives us some valuable precautions. 


The can filled full 





A* I started to my 
breakfast this 
morning, two fire 
trucks came from 
the directionin 
which I was going. 
After watching 
them for a minute 








is far less danger- 
ous than the half- 
filled container, as 
the latter leaves a 
place at the top 
for the accumula- 
tion of gas. Nei- 

















I continued my 
brisk walk to the 
cafeteria where I 
had been finding 
those extra-good 
breakfasts, only to 
find when I turned 
to enter the build- 
ing the sign “No 
Meals Served To- 
day” on the door. 
Then came the in- 
formation from a 
group of people 
standing near that a 
fire originating in 
the kitchen had 
been extinguished 
with difficulty due 


to dense smoke. 


The fact that a group of hungry 
people were forced to go elsewhere 
for their breakfast is of little signifi- 
cance, but the fact that the fire was 
caused by overheated grease is sig- 
nificant. It is one of the common 
kitchen fire hazards and has caused 
the loss of many lives and much 
property. Such a fire, int addition to 
soiling wall paper and woodwork, 
will result in great loss if not proper- 
ly and quickly controlled. To con- 
trol such a fire, a fire extinguisher 
kept in a convenient place or a 
bucket of sand kept near the stove 
is indispensable. Better still, keep 
both these fire-fighting aids handy. 
Since many fires originate in the 
kitchen, it might be well to remind 
the reader of the great danger of us- 
ing the kerosene can in the house. 
In Smith County, Texas, three per- 
sons were recently burned to death by 
fires resulting from pouring kerosene 
on the fire from partly filled cans. 


SAFETY SUE S 


on the other. 
a safer day. 


(Continued from page 8) 
sweet potato curing house. Where 
tegular curing houses are not at 
hand, farmers in the tobacco areas 
of the Carolinas can use to advantage 
their tobacco barns. County farm 
agents can furnish instructions on 
temporary conversion of tobacco 
arns into potato houses at little ex- 
pense. 

Data from an egg-marketing sur- 
Vey by Miss Juanita Neely, former 
‘xtension poultry specialist of the 
state home demonstration office, now 
a district agent, show practically 
half of the eggs consumed in the Pal- 
metto State bought in other states. 











_ i 








here is every reason efficient poul- 
} "y production should be profitable— 


SAFETY SUE SAYS: 

Strike matches away from you 
and keep the spark from parking 
in your hair or clothes. 





ther the filled kero- 
sene can nor the 
half-filled container 
should be kept in 
the house. 

Many housewives 
often find a quick 
fire a necessity. If 
such a time comes 
to you occasionally, 
you should make 
provision for the 
emergency, and this 


SAYS: you can easily do 

Make a furnace for the wash 
kettle out of an old tub. Take the 
bottom out of the tub, cut a door 
on one side and a ventilation hole 
It makes wash day 


by filling a bucket 
or can with cold 
ashes and pouring a 
small quantity of 
kerosene over them. 
After preparing 
the mixture, keep the bucket 
in the open, but put a few spoonfuls 
of the mixture on the wood or coal 
before you strike the match. Sucha 
plan is far more economical than to 
use kerosene alone, is better kindling, 
and much safer. 


Gasoline is another dangerous ex- 
plosive that should not be stored in 
the kitchen (or any other part of the 
house). Ina homein Delta County, 
Texas, a lady unaware of the danger 
kept a bottle of gasoline on her pan- 
try shelf. In haste to get the bottle, 
she dropped and broke it while the 
kitchen fire was lighted. An ex- 
plosion followed, killing the woman 
and wrecking the house. 

No one can afford to keep or use 
in his home inflammable substances 
that will likely endanger the lives of 
his family or destroy his home. There 
are a number of safe cleaning prepa- 
rations on the market. Ask your 
druggist or grocer about them. 


Clemson College Says— 


certainly to the exent, of supplying 
local and nearby markets with qual- 
ity poultry products. 


September planting of annual pas- 
ture crops to furnish grazing Decem- 
ber to April or May is suggested by 
C. G. Cushman, extension dairy 
specialist. In heavy soils of the Pied- 
mont, small grains should be plant- 
ed in an open furrow on small areas, 
in fertile soil, at the rate of one-half 
acre per cow. Application of 8 to 10 
loads of manure is preferable. The 
mixture per acre to be sowed should 
be: 1 bushel oats, 1 bushel barley, 1 
bushel rye, 20 pounds vetch (inocu- 
lated). In light sandy soils of the 
Coastal Region, the same as above, 
except omit barley, use 2 bushels rye. 









SWINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


OMING in with a good bag of game is the fine ex- 
perience that tells its own story the world over for 
countless regular users of Winchester Ammunition—the 
make that has been getting results ever since muzzle- 
loading days. There with the dependability, uniformity, 
power and accuracy that are vital when game is up and 
away. At your service, always, in loads you like best. 
Buy Winchester Shot Shells. You have a choice of standard 
velocity loads for ordinary ranges, and Super Speeds for the far- 
off, hard-to-down wildfowl, pheasants or other long-range game. 
In regular loads, Winchester Leaders, Repeaters and economical 
Rangers. In long range loads, Super Speeds and lacquered Leader 
Super Speeds. Fast, clean-killing, balanced pattern. 

Buy Winchester Cartridges. You have a similar choice, includ- 
ing besides regular Staynless in a full range of loads, a wide 
selection of new Super Speed loads. Among the latter are the 
new, sensational Super Speed .220 Swift, the .257 Winchester- 
Roberts, and the .348 Winchester. 

When you buy your hunting ammunition, get Winchester. 
Not only because it is the pace setter in modern, scientific new 
developments. Because, as well, for 70 years Winchester Ammu- 
nition has been the recognized world standard brand . . . its 
great success built up and maintained by clean-cut superiority. 

Your dealer will supply you. See him soon. 


-———————-FREE FOLDERS ———————— 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS a 4 
Dept. 71-F New Haven, Conn., U. 
Please mail me your latest Shell pat Failte. folders, FREE. 


Name : bisects pp caress Ss 
To RRR RA COE ct RO RPL Pea an CM Rey RAR, MONE eT Dt 3 TSAR CA i , J ES 


Visit the Winchester Exhibit at the Texas Centennial 
Exposition, in Dallas . . . Varied Industries Bldg. 




















Raise Big Spring Feed Crops. 
and get full benefit of the Government Soil Conservation 


Program. ‘“As surely as the sun shines’’ you can increase your yield per acre 
and double your past average in a few years, by sowing Vetch, 
Austrian Peas, etc., with your Oats with the 


Cole 3 Row Grain Drill 


Cole’s One Horse Drills save % of the time required to break 
the land with one-horse plows, and sow broadcast or 
with the costly two horse-drills. Just one trip with 
the Cole to each cotton middle does the whole job. 















Sows accu. 
rately Wheat, 
Oats, etc. Also, N 
Peas, Beans, Vetch 

etc. either alone 
or mixed 
with Grain. 


The Cole Open Furrow Drill is the best insurance 
against winter freezing. Mr. W. R. 
Boyd of Mecklenburg Co., says, ‘I 
sowed 4 acres of Oats with my Cole 
Open Furrow Drill, and threshed 
out 84 bushels per acre, This was a 
very good yield after this unusual 
hard winter. Letters. from other 
Good Farmers sent on request. 


Write for Free Circulars telling how to Save Labor, 
Enrich your Soil, and Increase your Yields. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


Furnished with Dise 
o, Plow Openers, 

th or without 
Fertil izer. 
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your sock : 
ul eo’ utRY [1] About Your Subscription? 
4 If so, always send a copy of your ad- 
FROM TES dress label if you are writing about 
PA {SEASE your subscription or you are making 
ANd D a change of address. If you will do 
STANDARDIZED GERMICIDE this tt will insure immediate attention 
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DISINFECTANT carries your personal file number and 
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Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 











cuts down the time 
trigger pull and ex 


jiosion 


PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE 
develops speed-iniensity priming 


You know the old expression: 
“The sooner it’s over, the better.” 
That’s true in firing a-shotgun— 
the sooner the charge leaves the 
muzzle, the better your chance to 
hit the mark. To cut down this 
trigger-to-muzzle time, Peters bal- 
listic experts developed a “spark 
plug” that fires the powder in two 


ten-thousandths of a second! 


Today when you're shooting 
Peters, at traps or at skeet—Hicu 
Vevocity Loads in the duck blind, 
Victor in the field—you have at 
your trigger finger’s command 
the most spirited priming ever 
built into the heart of a shotgun 
shell. Priming that insures uni- 
formly high ballistic efficiency. 
Peters CARTRIDGE Division, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. 


I-35, Bridgeport, Conn. 


SPORTSMAN 
Shotgun 








- 
Virginia Institute of Rural Attairs 


“(*ARRY Me Back to Old Virgin- 

ny, is something more than a 
song that is sung, but for that matter 
so is “Suwannee River” and so is 
“Dixie” —if led by Miss Sara B. Huff, 
music director for the West Virginia 
Extension Service, and when sung by 
more than 2,000 Virginia farmers 
and farm homemakers. 


Paraphrasing a bit, “As went the 
music, so went the program.” At 
times sprightly and diverting, the 
program returned always to two cen- 
tral lofty themes: the improvement 
of the economic condition of farm 
life, and improved standards of liv- 
ing. Summing up the present agri- 
cultural situation, Director John R. 
Hutcheson outlined some essentiz!s 
of a balanced farming program: efh- 
ciency in production, fitting produc- 
tion to consumption for man, coop- 
erative buying and selling, and im- 
proving methods of marketing so 
that we may improve standards of 
living. The drouth to the contrary, 
Mr. Hutcheson said, farmers would 
have twice as much to spend in 1936 
as in 1932. 

As the directing force in the stand- 
ards of living group, Miss Maude 
Wallace recommended that home- 
makers sponsor the study of the older 
youth group by establishing county 
youth committees; locate and help 
those who are maladiusted, unem- 
ployed, or otherwise in need of help. 

Outlining the provisions of the 
Social Security Act as it applies to 
Virginia farm.people, Dr. Raymond 
Pinchbeck, University of Richmond, 
and Mrs. Ben Wales, of Sweet Briar 
College, talked to joint meetings of 
the Agricultural Conference Board 
and Federation of Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs. Dr. Pinchbeck explained 
that farmers will benefit in each of 
the six divisions except that which 
affects unemployment insurance. 
However, the farmer is exempt from 
all direct taxes under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

It was pointed out by Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor that soil conservation and the 
conservation of human resources are 
the two large national objectives en- 
grossing the interest of the conserva- 
tion program of the Resettlement 
Administration. 

Allen Eaton, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, recommended a hobby “to put 
you on good terms with yourself.” A 
hobby exhibit included Miss Cymbel 
Taylor’s collection of gourds in a va- 
riety of sizes and shapes, one of 
which was 125 years old; Miss Sylvia 
Slocum’s collection of Virginia books, 
and charming old samplers designed 
by Miss Mabel Massey. Adding va- 
riety and interest were nature collec- 
tions, stamp collections, antiques, 
needlework, and handicraft. Mr. 
Eaton exhibited and discussed his un- 
usual collection of handicraft of the 
Southern highlands. Miss Ruth Jami- 
son, home management specialist, 
conducted a lecture demonstration of 
the hobby exhibits. Fashions of the 
hour and a state style dress review 
were conducted by Miss Cymbel Tay- 
lor, state clothing specialist. 

At a business meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Homemakers, 
Mrs. Guy Roop, president, in a dis- 
cussion of “Widening Horizons” em- 








By SALLIE F. HILL 


phasized the home as an educational 
institution. Mrs. Roop, who is also 
chairman of a recently organized 
National Council of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs, is succeeded as presi- 
dent of the Virginia Federation by 
Mrs. Ben Wales of Amherst County. 

“The covered wagons that went 
West a century ago are coming back. 
Every awful word from the Middle 


West reports it, every dying stalk 
and blade, every cloud of dust,” said 
John Temple Graves II, editorial 


writer and economist of Birming- , 


ham, Ala., one of the speakers at the 
session. According to Mr, Graves, 
the South, once the heart of agricul- 
ture, is becoming so again due to its 
abundant rainfall. 


Mrs. Eudora Ramsey Richardson, 
of Richmond, urged a study of eco- 
nomic and political problems, plus 
vote casting, stating that the “small 
electorate is the happy hunting 
ground of the political boss.” 

Mrs. Charles Schuttler, editor of 
the Missouri Farm Bureau News, 
spoke on “Conserving Our Heri- 
tage.” “If the farmers of today 
hold steadfastly to a vision of better 
agriculture,” she said, “cultivate the 
courage that it takes to repeal dis- 
couragement, ignorance, prejudice, 
do their own thinking, and cooper- 
ate in common cause, they will make 
history just as important and just as 
vital as did the pioneers who carved 
our heritage out of the wilderness.” 


“To Make Each Day Better” 


[It IS fitting that the chief interest 

of Mrs. Sallie Parrott Moseley 
should be “to make each day better 
than the one before for my house- 
hold,” for she.is the wife of Master 
Farmer L. O. Moseley of Lenoir 
County, N. C., and member of The 
Progressive Farmer Advisory Board. 
That she has succeeded in her aim is 
shown in her letter. 


“The progress and happiness of 
my husband and four young daugh- 
ters claim my thought and attention 
most of the time,” she writes, and 
adds, “I enjoy books, the radio, mo- 
tion pictures, the curb market, can- 
ning and preserving, making im- 
provements in home furnishings, at- 
tending church services, and taking 
part in parent-teacher work, the 
Grange, and the D. A. R.; still I am 
more interested in home. develop- 
ment.” Mrs. Moseley feels that par- 
ents should devote more attention to 
the subjects of educational guidance 
and family relationships. 


Speaking of the home she says: 


“We live in one of the oldest of the 
ancestral homes now left in Le- 
noir County. It is located five miles 
north of Kinston, the county seat. 
While the residence is in need of 
repair at the present time, we have 
electric lights and running water, and 
try to keep it in a livable condition. 
The house 1s built on a very attrac- 
tive old pattern with porch running 
the length of the southern exposure, 
and we hope to remodel without the 
loss of line. Our four daughters, Isa- 
belle, Leah Worth, Martha, and Sal- 
lie Dixon, aged 18, 15, 12, and 10, 
are interested in literature, art, and 
music. Isabelle is a junior in college. 
Rose Knox, a well known writer of 
children’s books, spent the winter 
near our home a few years ago and 
in visiting our home and farm be- 
came interested in our four girls and 
decided to write a book with the girls 
as leading characters. The title of it 
is ‘Marty and Company.’ Of course 
the girls were quite thrilled to be the 
inspiration for this lovely story by 
this charming author.” 


Radio—the New Schoolmaster 


(Continued from page 48) 

a resolution providing that in all new 
school buildings equipment be in- 
stalled for a central radio system, 
with loudspeakers in every class- 
room and auditorium. A large pro- 
portion of elementary schools in Wis- 
consin are radio-equipped and _ re- 
ceive regularly one or more radio 
programs from WHA. 


One of the major problems that 
education by radio has had to con- 
front was the fact that classroom 
technique is not necessarily radio 
technique. But “radio workshops” 
are springing up for the purpose of 
actually _preparing, rehearsing, and 
producing programs for the air. Fu- 
ture broadcasters, writers, and tech- 
nicians must be trained, and the Ohio 


University is considering classes in 
script writing, news broadcasting, 
technique, etc. Heretofore the suc- 
cess of a classroom broadcast has de- 
pended largely on the personality of 
the instructor. 


It has been effectively demonstrat- 
ed that radio is an important factor 
in adult education. Broadcasts on 
common problems of the pre-school 
child from Station WOR in Newark, 
N. J., brought 1,345 participants in 
81 individual study groups, to learn 
what scientific research and careful 
study have revealed in recent years 
on the vital questions of childhood. 
This not only indicated the growth of 
interest in the subject of child train- 
ing, but in radio as a_ teaching 
medium. 
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(Continued from page 45) 


in the same morgue with twelve mil- 
lion bucks. Ain’t life grand?” 

Rita’s eyes were like a treed cat’s. 
“Bunk! I'll telephone the cops—” 
“And cops take their orders from 
Price!” 

“T’ll take a chance on that.” She 
reached for the telephone. 

“Wait, please!” Mention of the 
police had given Caswell a start. “We 
can’t have the police!” he protested. 
“But we can’t just sit here and let 
those other two crooks jump us!” 
Caswell hesitated. No longer d’Ar- 
tagnan, he was now only a man 
desperately afraid of publicity and of 
his wife. Holding the telephone out 
of Rita’s reach he turned desperately 
tothe gunman. “Look here, suppose 
we gave you back this evidence—” 

“Say—” Rita faced him, her eyes 
fairly blazing. “Maybe you think I 
dug that stuff up—never mind how 
—and chanced getting shot so you 
could turn it over to the first chiseler 
who wanted it, so you could go home 
to your wife!” 

“Miss de Morgan—” 

“H— with you!” Her hands were 
on her slim hips. “Don’t I know 
why you’re so hot to get out of here? 
You and your reputation! The holy 
Mr. Caswell! They said they couldn’t 
buy you and couldn’t scare you—and 
to think that I believed it!” 


Caswell’s eyes fell before the hot 
contempt in hers. 

Her voice lashed him: ‘“‘You’re the 
easiest bought, easiest scared four- 
flusher in this town! Why—Price 
wouldn’t spit on the best half of you. 
He’s a crook but he doesn’t let his 
gang down. Price was right. This 
town wants a man who isn’t afraid 
to be out after dark!” 


She ended on a dry sob. Caswell 


provided increase is desired, and 
if the colony is strong. Proceed as 
follows: Prepare another hive body 
complete with bottom board and top, 
and with frames of comb; if comb 
is not available, insert full sheets of 
oundation in the frames. Set this 
Prepared hive to one side of the old 
one, and remove to it half of the 
frames from the original colony, se- 
ecting the ones containing the most 
sealed brood, and replacing them 
with a corresponding number of the 
tmpty combs from the new hive. Do 
not shake the bees from the combs 
thus transferred, and be sure that the 
dd queen is taken with them. After 
the transfer of comb and bees is ac- 
complished, remove the new hive to 
another part of the yard, and then 
iNtroduce a newly purchased queen 
the old colony. This is preferable, 
though if eggs or very young brood 
ate left in the old hive, the bees will 
Within about three weeks produce 












If Own queen, 





A Reputation for Holiness 


stood watching the toe of his shoe. 
Then he drew a long breath—and his 
eyes met Rita’s—and held. 

“Thank you,” he said simply, “for 
reminding me of something I almost 
forgot.” He was white but there was 
a set line to his jaw as he leafed the 
telephone book. 


“You calling cops after all?” In- 
credulous hope was in her face. 


He shook his head and dialed. 
There was a wait. Then: 


“Price? This is Stephen Caswell 
and I wanted you to know I’m out 
after dark. I'll give you twenty min- 
utes to get those thugs of yours out of 
my building. I’ve got one in my office, 
but there are two loose. Get them 
out. Gus and Little Ambie....... 
Well, you’d better know something 
about it, for I’m going into action. 
.... No, not police, I’m calling the 
newspapers.” He grinned. “Get your 
thugs out, for in twenty minutes 
there will be reporters here from 
every paper in town. I’ve got a story 
that will interest them. The Weiss 
killing; Sloan Kennedy — viaduct 
contracts... . no, I’m not bargaining, 
I’m telling you. ... Yes, I can prove 
it; Miss de Morgan’s here with 
me... 


He grinned broadly. “Yes, it does 
look bad. Just as long as it’s hidden. 
I just thought of that. But the min- 
ute I invite newspapermen up to see 
it—it’s as harmless as daylight. You 
hadn’t thought of that, had you, 
4. re Then I remembered 
you'd said I never told a lie—that 
may not be strictly so, but it’s true 
enough for this: when I say some- 
thing people will believe it.” He 
hung up. 


Rita was glowing. The prisoner 
was glowering. Facing them, Cas- 
well said with a smothered smile: “It 
looks as if a reputation for holiness 
isn’t such a bad thing to have!” 


Beekeeping in September 
By R. R. REPPERT 
Now is a good time to divide, 


If it is not desired to increase by 
division as here directed, and a con- 
siderable honey flow continues, pro- 
vide new supers as often as needed; 
otherwise the nectar will be stored 
below and the queen will not have 
sufficient room for laying eggs. 


Since it is the young bees that will 
most successfully pass the winter, it 
is desirable to have as great a num- 
ber of these as possible when winter 
arrives, and the bees should be en- 
couraged to reasonably heavy brood 
rearing from this time on. At the 
same time, it is necessary also for the 
colony to go into the winter with 
sufficient food supplies. Since brood 
rearing requires an immense amount 
of food for the developing young, 
the supply of stores should be closely 
watched, so that, either from natural 
nectar secured from the field or by 
artificial feeding with sugar syrup, 
at least forty pounds of honey is 
available in the combs for the bees’ 
use when winter finally arrives. 























(Grown from Treated) (Untreated) 


Woop’s 


PEDIGREED SEEDS 
TREATED 


- WITHOUT 
Cost! 


YIELD 20% MORE 


AL OF Wood’s seed oats and barley are treated with our new, 


improved Ceresan treatment. 


It increases yield twenty per cent, makes 


taller, stronger growth of straw, with larger and more uniform heads. 
Smut and other diseases are practically eliminated. Only from us can 
you get all of the following certified strains: 


SEED WHEAT 

Certified Wood’s Forward Wheat 
Certified Leap’s Prolific Wheat 
Certified Redhart Wheat 
Certified V. P. I. No. 131 Wheat 
All other standard varieties of seed 
wheat. 

SEED OATS 
Wood’s Pedigree Winter Turf 
Certified Lee Cold Proof 
Certified Coker 32-1 

SEED RYE 
Pedigree Abruzzi Rye 
Certified Abruzzi Rye 


* 


SEED BARLEY 
Certified Beardless Barley 


CRIMSON CLOVER 
Imported and Tennessee Grown 
HAY AND PASTURE MIXTURES 
Wood’s Special Grass and Clover 
Mixtures 


Southern Pasture and Hay Mix- 
tures 


T. W. Woop & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1879 
Richmond - - - - Virginia 


Write for quotations and ask to receive Wood's Crop Special. 


Contains timely suggestions, quotes prices on seasonable seeds. 


WOODS 


SEEDS 





















































A Fauners 
TRACTOR 


@ This is the standard model FORDSON. The All-around 
FORDSON provides high clearance for row-crop cultivation. 


@ FORDSON popularity has been established by the thou- 
sands of farmers who have found the FORDSON an economical 
and dependable source of all-around power. It is a farmer’s 
tractor built to do farm work. Built to last and to be useful 


the year round. 


@ Come in and see the New Forpsons. And ask for a dem- 
onstration—we want you to see them handle a plow. 


FORDSON parts always available through your Ford or FORDSON Dealer. 
Good service facilities is another good reason for owning a FORDSON. 















UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1710 Altamont Avenue, Richmond, Va. Phone: 4-4827 
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2006 WORMS 


FROM 


206 BIRDS 
48 HOURS 


BY FLOCK TREATMENT 


Easy to give, easy to takc, but it does the 
job—that’s Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Pow- 
der, the modern flock treatment for 
round worms in poultry. 

The active principle of Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder is nicotinc, the specific for 
round worms, but in this product the nic- 
otine is combined with other materials 
which hold up its worm-killing power until 
the nicotine (full strength) reaches the 
small intestine where the worms are. 
Therefore, it is non-toxic, in fact, it is 
tasteless and odorless. Does not affect 
food consumption nor throw birds off 
production. A single dose does the job. 

2006 worms from 206 birds in 48 hours 
is but one example of the outstanding 
efficiency of this modern single-dose flock 
treatment. 

Now’s the time to worm your birds, 
pullets and hens. Give Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder in mash in the morning, 
follow with regular feed, and by the next 
night the worming is done—that’s all 
there is to it. The cost is but 4¢c to Ic 
per bird depending upon the size of your 
flock. See your local Dr. Hess dealer or 
write direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 

NOTE: Poultry Worm Powder is also 
available in tablet Sorm, if you prefer 
individual dosing. 








Dr. Hess POULTRY 
| WORM POWDER 








No Loss . 
of Production 


@ “Black Leaf’ Worm Powder fed once in the 
ian kills roundworm. Odorless—tasteless—not 
toxic to birds. Nicotine in our special “‘shockless” 
form is released only in bird’s intestines where the 
worms live. Does not interrupt production. Eco- 
nomical—easy to use—saves time and labor. 100 
bird size post paid for 75c and your dealer’s name. 


ALSO PELLETS — For individual dosing, “Black 
Leaf” Worm Pellets, made from the powder 
and highly effective. 100 post paid for 85c and 


dealer’s name. 


Powder geckeges contain a few 


pellets for birds off fee 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Incorporated © Louisville, Kentucky 3637 


Makers of “Black Leaf 40” 





s A/so BARGAIN 
of giao e1h"4 | 


New clean goods direct from us at a Wr 
saving. Latest assorted Colors. Newest 
patterns for dresses. Our finest quality. 


SEND NO MONEY Poy, postman 97¢ 


s a few cents 

{]delivery charge 20 ry bundle $1.29 

«{ postage paid, money with order. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back 


EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
Dept.R-46, Greenfield, Mass. 
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Men Wanted 
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Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 





BONNIE BRAE YARNS ™*< 


finest 





knitting yarns. 


quality hand- 


Free samples. Save by buying 


direct from: 


BONNIE BRAE YARN CO., 


Dept. 7, Lansd . Penna, 
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Finishing Turkeys for Market 


By F. E. MITCHELL 


Head, Poultry Department, 
University of Georgia 


O BRING best 

prices, turkeys 

should be finished, 

that is, conditioned 

before being mar- 

keted. Most of the 

growers who pro- 

duce turkeys com- 

mercially are now using mash and 

the experiment stations recommend 

a high-protein mash feed. Even 

though turkeys have been grown on 

free range and allowed to forage for 

a large part of their feed, it is advis- 

able to finish off the birds on a high- 
animal-protein mash and grain. 

During the finishing period tur- 

keys should have their range re- 

stricted, though generally people ad- 

vise against it. The University of 

Georgia has been able to successfully 

feed out several hundred turkeys in 

the fall months while they are con- 

fined to the house. To prevent tur- 

keys from losing weight when first 

confined, they are starved for a 24- 

hour period and then put on full 


feed. Turkey growers are cautioned 
to exercise care in feeding corn from 
the new corn crop. If the corn is 
thoroughly dry it,is all right to use. 

In recent years the period of mar- 
keting turkeys has been extended. 
Now there is generally a good mar- 
ket beginning in October. The sea- 
son runs as late as the latter part of 
February in some sections. This en- 
ables the grower to make a better se- 
lection of his turkeys for market. He 


Save Feed in Fattening Hogs 


By TAIT BUTLER 


[* IS always a saving of feed to feed 

a balanced ration. That is, to feed 
materials which in the quantities 
used supply the different nutrients 
in the quantities required by the ani- 
mal. To illustrate, corn is low in 
protein and a hog to get the protein 
needed from corn must eat more 
corn than is required to supply the 
other nutrients needed. In fact, a 
young pig cannot eat and digest 
enough corn to get the protein he 
needs for good growth, and as a re- 
sult and for other reasons does not 
make good growth on corn alone. 
If he did eat enough corn to furnish 
the protein needed there would be a 
waste of the other parts of the corn. 
Therefore, it is a saving of feed to 
give the pig, along with corn, some 
other feeds which do supply the pro- 
tein and vitamins in which corn is 
deficient. The feeds which are most 
generally used along with corn in 
feeding hogs are tankage, fish meal, 
milk, etc. Green feeds also promote 
growth and save corn. 


In fattening the hogs this fall and 
winter much high priced corn can be 
saved by supplementing the usual 
corn allowance with a mixture of 
equal parts of cottonseed meal and 
tankage or fish meal—about one part 
by weight to 5 parts of corn. 

But, says someone, the tankage or 
fish meal must be bought and we 
have the corn on hand—if we have. 
Even so, it will pay to sell one-eighth 
the corn to be fed to hogs and buy as 
much tankage as the money received 
for this corn will buy. More and bet- 
ter pork will be produced thereby. 


Also corn and peanuts, soybeans, 
cowpeas, or other legume, when fed 


together in proper proportions pro- 
duce more and better pork than when 
the same feeds in the same quanti- 
ties are fed separately, or one at a 
time. Green feed will also save corn 
in fattening the hogs this fall. There 
is a great waste of corn in fattening 
hogs in a dry lot on corn-alone. 

Corn is also deficient in certain 
minerals needed by livestock for 


should naturally select the birds that 
he wishes to keep over for the next 
breeding season and these should be 
banded. It is advisable to handle 
each turkey individually, examining 
for flesh and condition of feathers. 
The matured birds will naturally be 
sold first. If you find a turkey out of 
condition, or if the feathers are not 
properly developed to permit a clean 
picking job, put it back in the flock. 

Marketing of turkeys has under- 
gone great changes in some localities, 
Where the grower is near the con- 
suming market, he can invariably 
place himself in a position to market 
his turkeys at a better price if he can 
sell them dressed, or dressed and 
drawn. A dressed turkey is one that 
has been killed, bled, and _ picked. 
Generally, there is little difference in 
the dressing loss between birds of 
different sizes if they are in the same 
condition, average loss varying from 
9 to 12 per cent. The additional loss 
from drawing is about 10 to 15 per 
cent, making an average loss of 25 
per cent in all for a turkey that is 
ready to be cooked. In selling, cost 
of dressing should be passed on to 
the consumer. 


growth. Common salt is also re- 
quired by hogs, as by other livestock, 
although in smaller quantity. It is 
therefore good practice to keep be- 
fore hogs a mixture such as the fol- 
lowing:— 

10 parts by weight of wood ashes, or 


finely ground limestone, or thoroughly air- 
slaked lime. 


5 parts common salt. 

10 parts cottonseed or linseed meal. 

1 part pulverized copperas. 

All thoroughly mixed and kept under 
Shelter where the hogs can eat at will. 


If the hogs are not getting tank- 
age or fish meal, 20 parts of steamed 
bone meal should be substituted for 
the 10 parts of the first or lime in- 
gredient in the above mixture. 


Eight September P oultry Hints 


By ROY DEARSTYNE 
North Carolina State College 
Extension Service 


OW about sowing a crop for 

winter grazing? Rye grass and 
crimson clover planted in September 
should give good winter grazing. 

2. Pullets soon will be ready for 
the laying house. Be sure the house 
has been cleaned and disinfected. 

3. Each pullet should be handled 
before being placed in the house. 
Feed will be high this year. This 
means that culling should be very 
carefully done. No subnormal pul- 
lets should be saved. And let’s not 
overcrowd. 


4. Are you keeping records? This 
is good business practice. And the 
figures set down should not be a mat- 
ter of guess, but should be carefully 
accurate. 


5. Where a change is made to a 


laying mash, do not do this too ab- 
ruptly. The protein level of the lay- 
ing mash is above that of developing 
mashes. Take a week or ten days to 
complete the change. 


6. As the birds come into heavy 
production keep a check on_ body 
weight. If below normal, feed liber- 
erally on grain. The heavy producer 
soon breaks if body weight is not 
maintained. 


7. Present indications are that the 
supply of good breeding males will 
be limited this fall. If you have not 
developed or secured these, do so at 
once. Good breeding males are costly 
but they pay well. 


8. Careful grading of eggs is al- 
ways in order. A set of egg scales 
costs little and may be secured from 
most supply houses. An_ attractive 
carton of carefully graded eggs has 





an appeal to the customer. 
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FR E E 16-page book ‘First Aid to 
. ” Give: 

information on Worming, Vaccination, and 

care of your flock. Write for a copy now. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Under personal direction of Dr. J. 
Veterinarian and Specialist in poultry health. 


717 Water Street, Charles City, lowa 


DR.SALSBURYS 
Caps. 


HURT ONLY 
THE WORMS! 


Scientifically come- 
pounded to be tough 
on the worms, but 
easy on your birds, 
Dr. Salsbury’s line of 
caps contains the 
most powerful and 
effective worm - re- 
moving drugs known 
to veterinary science, 
You have your choice 
of Nicotine for round 
worms; Kamala for 
Worm your flock now for 





tapes! 
best results, and insist on Dr. 
Salsbury’s Worm Caps, 


AVI-TONE 
FOR FLOCK TREATMENT 


e@eYou can’t beat Dr. Salsbury’s 
Avi-Tone for a dependable flock 
treatment! It gets the round 
worms, improves the birds’ appe- 
tite, aids digestion, and helps to 
insure perfect health. For birds 
of all ages. Mixes with wet or 
dry mash. Get a package at once! 


Growing Flocks. 


E. Salsbury, 




















Enclosed, 
Self-Oiling, Roller Bearing 
Cheapest reliable powerforfarmor € = 
factory. Uses all fuels for pumping, sawing, etc, 
Best engine for the money. It pays for itself. 
Sold direct from Factory, Immediate delivery. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 








2356 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 



















Capacities; 10, 14 and 20 
ccurate set works, positive 
dogs. Full or one-way type power 
feed. Runs oy 





Makes Lumber, 
es Lath, iets 


ber" 


catalog o! ills, Supplies, Tools, 
Tables, Woodworking Equipmeat. aie 


BELSAW MACHINERY Co. 
830-A Mfrs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 












What Price ? 
or 
What Brand? 


Not so many years ago when the 
thrifty housewife entered a store to 
buy something, her first thought was, 
“What will I have to pay for it.” 

In recent years the trend has been 
toward another consideration—‘Is it 
worth the price?” Manufacturers know 
this, and those that are producing high 
quality products are giving their prod- 
ucts brand names. The public becomes 
familiar with these brands through the 
advertisements. 

Now the thrifty housewife, wants 
value for her money, so she is inter- 
ested in brands, rather than price 
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alone. 











UTTLE GIANT 


— easy, low-cost way to spread 
F lime, commercial fertilizers 
mrcoth, even coverage. Saves materials. Elimi- 
wre, ,tons scooping every 10 tons lime 
read. Fits any wagon or truck. Switched 
Can’ Minutes —no tools. Spreads wet lime. 
Nt clog. Get more FACTS. 


° 
Ask for Catalogue on 8 Types Grain 
Elevators for Farmers’ Use. 








PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


McLUN ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





I See by the Ads 





ELL, I 
reckon we 
all live and learn. 
This has been 
one of the fun- 
niest years for 
crops I ever seen. 
It’s the first time 
I can recollect 
ever pickin’ cot- 
ton and layin’ by 
at the same time. 
How that come about was like 
this. Here in our settlement we had 
a good rain about the 10th of April. 
Cotton planted right after that come 
up good and done right well. Then 
it turned off dry and didn’t rain no 
more until about the first week in 
June. 

It got so dry cotton planted late 
wouldn’t come up while what was 
up just kept a comin’. You know 
how cotton is about dry weather if 
you can just get it up to a stand. 





BILL CASPER 


Well sir, when that good rain come 
about the first week in June the old 
cotton come a humpin’ and the new 
cotton come a jumpin’. Ever acre 
of cotton planted in dry weather 
come up the same day. It was just 
like havin’ two crops growin’ at the 
same time. And I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ 
about ever grass seed on the whole 
place a comin’ up the day before. 

But what I started out to tell you 
about was this here pickin’ cotton 
with one hand and layin’ by with the 
other. With the old cotton ready to 
lay by when the new cotton was 
chopped and the old cotton ready to 
pick by the time the new cotton was 
laid by, can you imagine how any- 
body found time to go to protracted 
meetin’ and have much time for vis- 
itin’ with company that always 
drops in on you in the summertime? 
* But Marthy didn’t grumble much, 
at least not much more than usual. 
I done all the plowing, Marthy’s 
choppin’ and hoein’ being stretched 
out so long between the old cotton 
and new comin’ up like it did and 
the grass in the late cotton keepin’ 
her busy right up till time for her to 
start pickin’ on the old. 


No sir, I ain’t never seen a year 
like it. Marthy didn’t hardly have 
time to get nothin’ done in the gar- 
den and Sundays was about the only 
time she could get to kill and clean 
a fryin’ chicken. 

Even if I ain’t seen nothin’ like this 
year I’m proud I ain’t as ignorant as 
some people. One day a car stopped 
where I was workin’ close to the 
road. Two women was in it. 


“Hey, old man!” one of them hol- 
lers out kinda smart-alecky. “We 
want to know something about cot- 
ton,” she says. “Why has it got two 
kinds of blooms? There seems to be 
white ones and pink ones.” 


“That’s just its nature,” says I, 
about half nettled at bein’ called “old 
man.” “I see red spots on your face 
and white ones. How come that?” 


“That ain’t nature,” says she and 
laughs so I went on and told her how 
cotton blooms was white one day 
and pink the next and fell off on the 
third day. That interested her 
mightily and before long I was 
showin’ her squares and bolls and 
tellin’ about pickin’ and ginnin’ and 
everything. 

“Oh yes,” says she as I was tryin’ 
to think of something more to tell. 
“What is that beautiful pink bush 
up there?” pointin’ towards the 
house. “I’ve seen so many of them. 
They are simply beautiful.” 


“Oh that?” says I. “That ain’t 
nothin’ but old crape myrtle.” 


“And something else,” says she, 
startin’ in again. But just then I 
could see the top of Marthy’s head a 
bobbin’ over the top of the hill. 


“Yes’m, you’re welcome,” says I, 
and with that I gives Ned a yank 
with the plow line that pretty near 
doubled him up before he knew he 
was turnin’ around. All I found out 
about the women was they was from 
Chicago and didn’t know nothin’ 
about cotton or crape myrtle. But 
far be it from me to criticize. It may 
be there’s things in Chicago I don’t 
know nothing about. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Use Government Tobacco Grading 


LL tobacco growers who can 
possibly do so should take ad- 
vantage of the official government 
grading and price information serv- 
ice now offered growers at the fol- 
lowing points in our territory:— 


North Carolina — 
Goldsboro. 


South Carolina—Lake City, Dar- 
lington, Pamplico. 


Farmville, 


Virginia—Lynchburg, Farmville, 
Blackstone, Bedford, Drakes Branch. 

The service covers (1) grading of 
each lot of tobacco before it is offer- 
ed for sale at auction and (2) in- 
formation as to the price that par- 
ticular grade and quality of tobacco 
has been bringing on other markets. 
The grades are federal standard 
grades based on differences in body, 
quality, and color as determined by 
more than 10 years’ experience in 
helping growers sell tobacco on a 
quality basis. Heretofore farmers 
have paid a fee for the government 


grading and inspection service; now 
this service will be furnished free. 

Dr. A. G. Black, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 
which will administer this inspection 
and price reporting service, says: 
“Tobacco inspection places no re- 
striction whatever upon the grower 
either as to the time or place of sell- 
ing his tobacco, or the price he shall 
accept. What it does do is to give 
him a better means than he has ever 
had: before of protecting himself 
against bids that are unreasonably 
below the market average for tobac- 
co of similar grade. The Depart- 
ment’s studies of actual transactions 
on auction markets show that from 
10 to 20 per cent of the tobacco is 
allowed to go at prices materially be- 
low its current value. These losses 
to growers, amounting to several 
million dollars annually, can be 
materially lessened by intelligent use 
of the inspection and market news 
service.” 






















Get Rid 
Faun Dellh 


edinanaenee ET 


HAVE GAME 
for your TABLE 


A good shotgun is a mighty 
useful thing around the 
farm. You need it to exter- 
minate vermin that raid 
your crops and damage your 
property. To bring home 
game for the table. To pro- 
vide the keen sport in hunt- 
ing that makes farm life so 
much more enjoyable for 
old and young biks alike. 
When you geta gun you want 
to be sure it’s a good one. 


Stevens offer you two...a double 
barrel and a single barrel gun. Both 
are strong, serviceable, well-built, 
and absolutely reliable. They make 
the most of the power in modern shot 
shells .., give long-range effective- 
ness .. . will last a lifetime. Owing to 
their great popularity and our mod- 
ern fi ing thods, you can 
get them from your dealer at ex- 
tremely low prices. To get Stevens 
Quality ... insist on getting a Stev- 
ens-built gun. Write today for des- 
criptive folder. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 


Division of 








> Savage Arms Corporation 
(7 Dept. AB-6, 
=f Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
No. 311 
Springfield Brand 
Illustrated 


Double Barrel 
12-16-20 Gauge, .410 Bore 
Selected forged steel barrels, 
proof rahe 4 Frame beauti- 
fully polished and case hard- 
ened. Walnut finish stock, 
full pistol grip. 

No. 94 
Springfield Brand 
Single Barrel 
12-16-20 Gauge and 
-410 Bore 
Selected American Wal- 
nut stock and forend. 

Case hardened frame. 


STEVENS 


SPRINGFIELD 
SHOTGUNS 











Guaranteed 


ROOFINGa 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 
ae _ FREIGHT PAID 
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————-POULTRY HOUSES, 
FARM BUILDINGS 


FREE—BIG | sena coupon ro. 

DAY for big Roofing 

Book. SAVE MONEY. 

Order Roofing for 
homes, poultry and farm buildings, 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY -— FREIGHT 
PAID. Keep in your pocket the profit 
others would get. 

Full line of Zinc Coated Pressed Steel 
Roofing, Siding and Shingles. All kinds 
and styles to pick from. Sold to you at 
money-saving factory prices, FREIGHT 
PAID. 

Cooler in summer—warmer in winter. 
Easy to put on. Send postcard TODAY 
for big FREE Roofing Book. 

RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
Dept. A-J-6, Raleigh, N. C. 


Roofing Book 








Send FREE Samples and Roofing Book, also 
Factory Freight Paid Prices. 


To 
Post Office. 


























Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 


‘“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, coving North 


It will pay many adver- 


tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number. 


including each initial in your name and address. 


ive two 


references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





SEND CASH WITH ORDER 





State Plainty 
what editions 
you wish 
te use. 


Edition— 
Carolinas- Virginia. . 
Mississippi Valley. 
Kentucky- Tennessee. 
&. -Ala.-Florida. 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS | 


Circulation— 











States Covered— 
North Carolina, S. C., 


Ga., Ala., and Florida. . 
Texas and So. Oklahoma. 
Whole South 


Regular Classified— 
and Va. a word 


a 
a 
a word 
a 
a 








Display Classified— 


$13.00 per 
word $9.20 per 
word $7.50 per 
$10.00 per 
word $10.00 per 
word $45.00 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 








Mail your ad with remittance to reach our 
office not later than the list of month 
preceding the month of publication. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your ad set in larger type is more dig- 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 





Farms for Sale 


Strout’s Big Fall Catalog Just Out!—120 pages of se- 
lecjegd Farm Bargains in 23 States from Maine to Cali- 
fornia; all kinds, all prices; best terms. Write today for 

money-saving guide—Free, postage paid. Strout 
Agency, 1427-AH Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Farm Catalog Every Month, Free—Diversified 
Farms—8 Mid-West States; many equipped, crops. 
United Farm Agency, 806-FP Times Star Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Best Farms—Easy 
Scottsville, » Virginia. 


Terms—Free Catalog. Box 4, 


Mississippi _ 
For Sale—Modern Poultry Farm in South Mississippi. 
For particulars, write S. A. Robert, P. O. Box 409, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 





ry 
Texas 
Why Pay Rent—When you can buy a farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price 
and on very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich 
and core soil. Good towns, good roads, excellent 
schools. me send you our agricultural publication, 
‘The arth. "* Write today. B. Gallaher, General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 
21 Santa Fe Building, Amarillo, Texas. 
Virginia 
Colonial Home with 650 “Keres of Land—3 miles from 
Chase City, Va. Excellent land for farming; beautiful 
location; good roads. Other small farms near Chase City; 
also two small homes in Chase City. Apply to J. R. 
Pruden, Chase City, Va. 


Bright Tobacco Farm—140 Acres— Half “ele ared. Build- 
ings, fence, plenty wood, water and fruit. On good road. 
$8.00 per acre; terms. Two other small farms cheap. 
Ned Hudgins, Owner, Nutbush, Va. 

Revenue Producing Stock Farm — 195 5 Acres — With 
splendid home; livestock, equipment included. Details 
this and other bargains Blue Grass section, apply, Jos. 

. Samuels, Orange, Virginia. 





Bright Tobacco Farm—180 Acres cleared, 40 good to- 
baeco land. Large peck house. Plenty wood. Stephen 
Rose, Dinwiddie, Va 





For Sale—Two ‘Fine Bright Tobacco and Grain Farms. 
From owner. Come and see crops growing. J. F. Brandon, 
Blackstone, Virginia. 

Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. 
Chase City, Virginia. 


Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 

ig rule shall govern trans- 

actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


Get Acquainted Offer — Postpaid — Ten cents brings 
blooming size plant Morning Splendor, the fragrant, 
brilliant, red toned, drouth proof Iris and my_interest- 
ing circular. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, ; - 





Belt Realty, 




















Nareissus—Golden Spur, Sir Watkins, Barii Conspic- 
uus—-200, $1.00; 1,000, $3.00. Peonies—10, $1.10. 
Roanoke Dahlia Garden, Route 5, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


All Leading Varieties of Cabbage, Collard, and Broc- 
coli Plants — Ready for shipping August 15th. Price 
$1.00 per thousand, f.o.b. shipping point. Each bundle 
of fifty plants wrapped in moss to assure safe arrival. 
Ww rite Carlisle Plant Farms, Hendersonville, N. C. 

Fresh Grown Crop ‘of “Cabbage and Collard Plants for 
Fall and Winter Heading—Wakefields, Flat Dutch—300, 
50c; 500, 65ce; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; express collect : 
5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.50. povistastion guaranteed. 
Joyners Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 











F ‘ine New Crop ¢ ‘ollard and Cabbage Pp lants Now 
Ready—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid; $1.00 thou- 
sand; 10,000, $7.50, collect. First class plants; prompt 
shipments. ‘Satisfaction guaranteed. J. P. Councill 
Company, Franklin, Va. 


Vegetable Plants— Grown from | Werrys better strains 


seeds. Choicest varieties Cabbage, Onion Sets, Collard-— 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00, prepaid. Collect: 
60c thousand. Oldest Virginia growers. Maple Grove 
Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Cabbage and Collard Plants of Different Varieties— 
300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. Express, 60c 
1,000. All nice plants. Smithferry Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Virginia, 

C.o.d.—Mountain Grown Cabbage and Collard Plants— 
Leading varieties—500, 60c; 1,000, 95¢; 5,000, $4.50. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, S. C. 








Millions Tomato, Cabbage, and Collards—All varie- 
ties — $1.00 thousand, prepaid; 75¢ thousand, collect. 
Pine Hill Plant Co., Gainesville, Ga. 





Fall Heading Cabbage and Collard Plants—All varie- 
ties—c.o.d.: 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, $1.75. Blue 
Ridge Plant Co., Greenville, a0. 

Sturdy, Cabbage _ Plants—Expressed: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.00; 5,000, $4.00. Postpaid: 200, 60c; 400, $1.00. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio. 











Summer Grown Cabbage and Collard Plants—Jersey, 
Charleston, Early and Late Flat Dutch, Savoy-—-300, 50c; 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. Express: 5,000, $3.00; 
10, » $5.50. All new plants. Charlie Joyner, 
Franklin, Virginia. 





Leading Varieties Cabbage Plants—For late setting. 
Also Collard Plants. Mention varieties. 300, 50c; 500, 
75e; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; express, 75c 1,000. Good 
plants and quick shipment guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co., 
franklin, Virginia. 





Early and Late Cabbage, Savoy, Collard, Tomatoes, 
Beets, Onions—100, 25c; 300, 40c; 500, 60c; 1,000, 85e, 
postpaid; 5,000, $2.50, express collect. Prompt ship- 
ment. Hollywood Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 





New Young Cabbage, Collard, and Onion Plants—Dif- 
ferent varieties—300, 50c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, post- 
paid. Express: 5,000, $3. had 10,000, $5.00. Southern 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 

Try some of our Mountain Grown Cabbage, Collard, 
and Tomato Plants, all varieties, for your summer garden. 
500, 60c; 1, 000, $1.00. Alabama Plant Co. Mentone, Ala. 





Cabbage, ‘Brussels Sprouts, Collard Plants— 65e; 
1,000, $1.00. Cauliflower, Celery—100, 40c; On e175" 
Prepaid. Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, "Va. 
Cabbage, Collard, and Tomato Plants—-For your sum- 
mer and fall garden—All varieties—500, 65 1,000, 
$1. 00. Valdosta Plant Co,, Valdosta, Ga. 


~ Cabbage. _ ‘Tomato, and Collard Plants Av varieties— 
300, 50c; 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; Doe “$4.00, 
collect, Drake Plant’ Co., Franklin, Va. 


Higrade Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, C olla rd — 500, 
50c; 1,000, 70c, prepaid. Leading varieties. Ww. alter 
Burge aa. Co., © ourtland, Va. 





‘Send No “Money—C abbage, , Tomato, and Collard Plants 
—500, 50ce; 1,000, 75c. Pay the postman. Dorris Plant 
Co., Mentone, Ala. 





Fall Heading “Cabbage and Collard Plants—500, 50c; 
1,000, 75c, bostpaid. Truckers Supply Co., Courtland, Va. 


75e; 1,000, 
Drake Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 


Cc abbage ‘and ¢ © ollard Plants—300, 50; 500, 
$1. 00, postpaid. 





Cabbage, Collard, Onion—300, 50e; 500, 65c; 1,000, 
80c, prepaid. _Jimmey’ s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 
Cabbage, " Plants- 


postpaid. 
Guarante ed. 


Collard Plants—$1. 00, thousand, 
Causey Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 
Frostproof ‘Cabbage ‘and “Collards. —700, $1. 00, ), postpaid. 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants — gL. 00 . thousand, prepaid. 
Holcomb, | Courtland, Va 





Clifton 





isco 


Certified Strawberries—New ground grown; roots moss 
wrapped. Set this fall, produce crop next spring. Blake- 
more, Missionary, Klondyke, Ssenee Gandy—300, $1.00; 
500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.25; 5,000, $10.75; 10,000, $20.00. 
Fairfax, Dorsett, Southland, ’Premier, Progressive Ever- 
bearing—100, 75e; 300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.25; 
5,000, $18.75. Mastodon Everbearing—100, $1.00; 500, 
$4.00. October Ist shipment. Shelby Plant Farms, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





Nursery Stock 


ROSES- NURSERY STOCK -ROSES 


Guaranteed to Live One Year 


If you send in your order during the month of SEP- 
TEMBER we GUARANTEE ALL THE STOCK 
YOU_ BUY TO LIVE FOR ONE YEAR OR WE 
WILL REPLACE. We will ship any month you say, 
but your order must be sent in during SEPTEM- 
BER. Our prices have not advanced; you take no 
risk at all. And on top of that— 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


2-YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES—Red, Pink, Shell 
Radiance, Talisman, Pres. Hoover, Supreme Pre- 
mier, Rapture, Columbia, Briarcliff, Sunburst, Lady 
Hillingdon, Edel, Victoria, Druski, Claudius Pernet, 
Geo. Pernet, J. J. L. Mock, F. S. Key, Padre, Cuba, 
Mrs. E. P. Thom, Joanna Hill, Priscilla, Ophelia, 
Mrs. Chas. Bell, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Olympiad. Tem- 
plar. CLIMBING ROSES—Pauls Scarlet, Faaemen. 
Red Radiance, Marechiel Neil, Victoria, Meteo! 
ALL 2-YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES... Each 19¢ 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — Purple Bringe, Scotch 
Broom, Red Dogwood, Althea Red, Althea White, 
Althea Purple, Bird of Paradise, Bush Honeysuckle, 
Red Bud, Golden Bell, Forsythia, White Snowberry, 
Deutzia, Spirea Thunbergii, Spirea Billardi, Spirea 
Van Houtte, Mock Orange, Hardy Hibuscus, Silky 
Dogwood, Tamarix, Wegalia. All flowering shrubs. 
i 2 to 3 ft. size, each, 19c; 3 to 4 ft. size, ea. 30c 
EVERGREENS—Eunonymous Japonica (the best for 
the South), Abelia, Nandina, Wax Leaf Ligustrum, 
Arizona Cypress, Italian Cypress, Rosedale Arbor- 
vitae, Lodense Privett, Globe Arborvitae, Irish Juni- 
per, Santolina, Baker Arborvitae. PRICES ON 
EVERGREENS—Nice Strong Plants.......Each 29¢ 
AMOOR RIVER PRIVETT HEDGE veANTS— 
Prices—2 to 3 ft. size Each 10c 
10 for 70c; 25 for $1. 65; 100 for "$5. 50. 
PEACH TREES—Elberta, Arp Beauty, Early Elberta, 
Late Elberta, E. Wheeler, Georgia, Slappy, Mamie 
Ross, Indian Cling, Chinese Cling, Red Bird. 
oN Ah ER RR Sera rea eee 
3 to 4 ft., 19¢; 4 to 5 ft., 26c; 5 to 6 ft., 36c. 
PLUM TREES—Maeyanna, Burbank, Black Beauty, 
Bruce, America, Wickson, Niona, Abundance, Six 
Weeks, on. hy 9 Damson., Prices—2 to 3 ft.. 17¢ 
ft., 2le; 4 to 5 ft., 32e. 

PEAR FR Anadea Garber, Bartlett, Pineapple, 
<oonce, Early Harvest, Sugar. Prices—2 to 3 ft. 
size, 29c; 3 to 4 ft:, 39c; 4 to 5 ft., 59e. 

APPLE, APRICOT, CHERRY — Write for prices. 
GRAPES — Carman, Concord, Scuppernong, Niagara, 
Ellen Scott, Campbell’s many, White Bell. Prices 
on Strong Field Grown Vines..............Each 13¢ 
FIGS—-Magnolia, Brown Turkey, Ischia......Each 18¢ 
WE PAY ALL THE POSTAGE. 
Guarantee Satisfaction or Your Money Back. 
Send Your Order in During SEF Ho gpm anage and we 


GUARANTEE IT TO LIVE. State when you want 
it shipped. RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 
One of Texas’ Largest Mail Order Nurseries. 


~ Sell Fruit ‘Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Conrord, Ga. 


Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees for Fall and Winter Planting—400,000 
Peach Trees—All the old and newer varieties in all 
grades at very reasonable prices. 250,000 Apple Trees— 
one and two year old. Pear, Plum, and Cherry Trees. 
Raspberry, Blackberry, and Strawberry Plants. Grape 
Vines. Full line of Ornamentals. Largest and _ best 
stock of fruit trees, vines, and plants east of the Missis- 
sippi River, at prices you can afford to buy. Our Fall 
Price List will be ready about August 15. Get it and 
our large descriptive catalog. They are Free. We espe- 
cially cater to the trade of the Large Commercial Or- 
chardists. Well known and do business in every state 
and in Europe. A postal card will bring you the whole 
story. Write promptly. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, 
sox A, Princess Anne, Maryland. 

Massey’ s Garden Book now ready—A new edition, thor- 
oughly revised by Horticultural Editor L. A. Niven. A 
114-page book chock .full of information no Southern 
gardener can afford to be without. Price per copy: Paper 
binding, 25c; cloth binding, 75c, postpaid. Send your 
order to, Massey’s Garden Book, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 








New catalog Free. 


Plants—Coleus, Geraniums, Ivy, Lantanas, Ee ead 
Stock. Meroney Nursery Company, Mocksville, N. 





‘Early Bearing Papershell ‘Pecans, Fruits, Berries, etc. 
Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 





Pecan and Fruit Trees—Dealers wanted. 


series, — Ga. 
Seeds 


AUSTRIAN. PEAS, VETCHES 


Crimson, Black Medic, Hop, White Dutch, 
and Bur CLOVERS. Also Italian RYE- 
GRASS, Seed OATS, Abruzzi RYE, and 
NITRAGIN Inoculation. 


IT PAYS to Buy our Recleaned and Tested 
Seed. Write for Catalog and Prices. 


R, E. LAMBERT & SONS, Darlington, Ala. 
Certified Coker’s Redhart Strain 3 Seed Wheat and 


32-1 Cold and Smut Resistant Oats—Write for prices. 
George Robinson, Morven, N. C. 


Wight Nur- 














SMALL GRAIN 

Write for Illustrated Catalog and Prices on 
MARETT’S PEDIGREED pe, STRAINS 
FULGHUM, RED, and WIN op ae 
ANT OATS; Also THEIR NEW STRAINS 
IN BEARDLESS BARLEY and WHEAT 

Proven Record Yield Strains. 
MARETT FARM & SEED COMPANY, 

Westminster, South Carolina. 





Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats, Coker Oats—Germination 
tested, combined, Serpe S. C. grown. Jas. 
Lake, Kathwood, S. C. 





~ HARDY | ALFALFA SEED—$7.40; GEESE. 90. 
WHITE SWEET CLOVER—$3.5 
All 60-pound bushel. Track, sr 
Return seed if not satisfied. 
GEO. BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 





Abruzzi Rye, Oats, and | Barley—Write for prices. 
H. Mcintosh, Hayesville, N. 





Clover 
Two Tons Celpscn Clover Seed in Chaff. 
Conover, A 


Cc. O. Smith, 


Baby Chicks 
DIXIE Birmingham Hatched CHIX 


100% Vitality—Easy to Raise—Profit Payers. 
Our AAA Hollywood White Leghorns from Winning 
Flocks 1935 Florida Contest. Blood Tested by 
Licensed Inspectors. Shipped in oversized boxes, 

No Overheating or Stunting. 
Prepaid—C.0.D. Shipments. 50 100 500 
AAA Hollywood White Leghorns. $4.50 $8.! 
Large Size Wh. Legs., Br. Legs . 4.15 
Reds, B'd, Wh. Rocks, Orp’ tons. man 
Heavy Mixed soa 6.95 33.7 

(Special and AA Selections ‘slightly higher. ) 
Heavy Breeds are trom Missouri’s Hardiest, Blood 
Tested Stock. 100% Vitality, Husky, Peppy Chicks. 
Prepaid. 100% live delivery in good order guaranteed, 

DIXIE HATCHERIES, 
Department A, Birmingham, Ala. 





Buy Our Master Bred Chicks—They cost no more end 
every chick is covered by a livability guarantee. You are 
always protected with Clover Valley Chicks. Ll urebred, 
sturdy stock, selected by one of America’s oldest estab- 
lished firms; hatching and breeding 30 years 
tested S. C. Reds, Barred, Buff, White Roc 
ingtons, Silver Laced, White Wyandottes — 5 
100, $7.95; 500, $39.45; 1,000, $77.50. 
Minorcas, Large type White Leghorns—$7.40. 
White Giants, New Hampshires—$8.45. Heavy assorted, 
$7.30. Assorted—$6.30. Seconds—$4.50. Get prices on 
Baby Pullets and Cockerels. We pay postage. Can ship 
c.0.d. We guarantee 100% live arrival and replace onee 
any you lose first two weeks half price. Catalog Free. 
Hatching every week. Order direct from this ad. Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Buy Pinaire Pay Chicks—Best by test. Why risk your 
money on erdinary chicks when Pinaire Chicks make you 
Bigger Broilers and More Profits. ted 8S. C. 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced, White Wyandottes, 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks — 100, $7.95; 500, $39.25; 
1,000, $77.50. White, Buff Minorcas, Large type White 
Leghorns—$7.40. New Hampshires, White Giants—$8.40. 
Heavy assorted—$7.30. Assorted—$6.30. Get prices on 
Sexed Baby Pullets and Cockerels. We guarantee 100% 
live arrival and replace once any you lose first two weeks 
half price. Can ship c.o.d. We pay postage. Hatching 
every week. Order direct from ad. Pinaire Poultry Farm 
& Hatchery, Box 83, Seymour, Indiana. 


STATE BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


90% Livability Guaranteed for 14 Days. 
Loss over 10% replaced free of charge when 
purchased in lots of 100 or more. 


100% LIVE ARRIVAL. 


Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Rhode 
Island Reds, White Wyandottes, and Cor- 
nish Game-White Leghorn crosses. 


$9.00 PER 100, PREPAID. 
Descriptive Folder Free. 
NORTH STATE HATCHERY, 
1219-21 West Lee St., Greensboro, N. C. 








Atz’s Famous Chicks—Thousands Hatching Weekly— 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We carry a livability guarantee. 
White Wyandottes, Reds, White, Buff, and Barred 
Rocks, and Buff Orpingtons-—$6.95. White, Black, and 
Buff Minoreas, Blue Andalusians—$7.45. White, Buff, 
and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, and heavy assorted— 
$6.45. Superior grade, %c higher than above prices. 
Assorted for layers, $5.95. Heavy pullets, $9.45. Light 
pullets, $12.95. Heavy cockerels, $7.45 and $8.45. Light 
cockerels, 4c and 5c. Write for our big Beautiful Catalog 
and Prices. We specialize in Sexed Chicks and now have 
prices at rock bottom. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 





Ginseng 


Make Money Growing Ginseng—Free seed offer. Book- 
let, dime. Box 446-F, Miami, Florida. 





Oats 


Coker Pedigreed Seed Company's 33-47 Non-Kill Non- 
Smut Oats—Bought from Coker last fall 100 bushels 
and harvested 5,444 bushels. We offer these oats, cleaned 
and sacked, at $2.00 per bushel, f.0.b. Macon, Ga. Write 
for descriptive pamphlet. Porterfield Seed & Stock 
‘arms, P. &. Box 37, Macon, Georgia. 





"Fulghum and 33-50 Oats—Choice Coker strain, Write, 
Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 8. 





Lee and Norton No. 3 Seed Oats; “Buckwheat. ~ Wm. 
Stoltzfus, Westover, Maryland. 


Rye 
For Sale—Abruzzi Rye—$1.25 per bushel; 10 bushels 
or more, $1.15 per bushel. Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., 
Waynesboro, Virginia. 











Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 
CHICKS THAT SATISFY 


VITALITY AND LIVABILITY ASSURED. 


Blood Tested—Greensboro Hatched—Short Shipping. 
Stronger Chicks — 100% Live Delivery. 


Shipments Prepaid. 50 100 500 
AAA Hollywood White Leghorns .$5.25 $9.95 $47.50 
White Leghorns (English type).. 4 
Reds, Orpingtons, TentOnen. ay 
Barred and White Rocks........ .f 
Heavy Mixed 4. 50 37.50 

Special Prices on Large “Shipments. 

ALL CHICKS CAREFULLY SELECTED. 
Shipping in large oversized boxes guarantees arrival 
in good condition—no danger of overheating enroute. 

CAROLINA HATCHERIES, Dept. B, 
221 East Sycamore, Greensboro, N. C. 


More Colonial Chicks Sold than any other kind!— 
Peppy, healthy, rapid growing. All leading breeds. Free 
catalog. Low prices. Colgnial Poultry Farms, Pleasant 
Hill, Missouri. 

“Ul ne ‘le ‘Sam will have to put on another carrier if I keep 
getting orders from my ad in Progressive Farmer.’’ This 
is what one Classified Advertiser says. 


Why Not Raise Glendale Hi- Grade "Chicks ? —They 
make you Bigger Broilers. Livability Guarantee de- 
scribed in free catalog. White, Buff, Barred Rocks, 8. C. 
Reds, Silver Laced, White Wyandottes—$7.40. inne 
Buff Minoreas, Large type White Leghorns — $6.9 
White Giants, New Hampshires—$8.40. Heavy ae 
—$6.90. Assorted—$5.90. Seconds—$4.40. Get prices 
on Sexed Baby Puilets, ae Cockerels. Blood tested. 
Postage paid. Can ¢.o.d. Chicks every week. 
Glendale Hatchery, my "36, Milltown, Indiana. 


~CAPITAL’S PREMIUM CHICKS 


State Blood Tested — 17 Years Improving. 
Every chick hand picked and graded. Finest of Pure- 
breds, R. I. Reds, N. H. Reds, Barred and White 
Rocks, Buff eee naEnOERS. ; 

500 
$2, 65 $4.5 $8.50 $40.00 
Postage Prepatd-°100% Alive Delivery Guaranteed. 
No waiting. Hatching thousands weekly, year round. 
Guarantee Quick Shipment. 
CAPITAL FARMS HATCHERY, Columbia, 8. C. 
The Year Round Hatchery. 





Buy Salem’s Quality Chicks at Attractive Summer 
Prices—You are protected by our liberal 14-day guaran- 
tee. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyal: 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, and White Minorcas — $6.85. 
Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandottes, Buff and Black 
Minorcas, New Hampshire Reds—$7.45. White Giants 
and Brahmas—$9.00. White, Buff, and Brown Leshort® 
Anconas—$6.45. Heavy mixed—$5.95. Assorted— 
Prompt shipment. Postpaid. Salem Hatchery & Poultry 
Farm, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


Mor-Eg Super-Quality Chicks Cheap—100% arrival 
guaranteed. Losses first 14 days replaced % price. "Lead: 
ing breeds. 100% blood tested. Quick shipments all yeat. 
Prepaid. Get special big reductions for orders now. tr 

.Poultry Book. Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 1 
Mexico, Missouri. 


$6.75 PER HUNDRED, Prepaid 


100% Live Delivery — C.0.D. Shipments. 
Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, White Wyandotte’, 
White and Brown Leghorns. . .$7.50, 100; $4.00, 50. 
Heavy Mixed “$6.75 per 100. 
JEFFERSON FARMS, Birmingham, Ala. 
’ a 


Write for Amazing New Breeding Program for Gls 
Type Bush Chicks—No hokus-pokus. Catalog, price ~ 
Free. 50 Breeds. C.o.d. Postpaid. Immediate, ship- 
ments. Sexed, guaranteed, assorted breeds, $5.40 UP 
Bush Hatchery, RR-180, Clinton, Mo. 

Buy Your Chicks from Hoosier Red Farm —Immediate 
delivery. Reds, White, Wyandottes, Buff Orpingto 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks—$6.75. 100; $32.00, Red 
Heavy mixed, $6.25. Circulars Free, Hoosier 
Farms, Ramsey, Indiana. 
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Classified Ads 


The Largest Department Store in the South!—This is 
what Progressive Farmer’s Classified Pages offer. Read 
all of the offers. And when you have a surplus of any 
farm products, let our 925,000 readers know about it. A 
Classified Ad will find buyers. See top of first Cassified 
Page for low rates. 


Baby Chicks 


Certified Baby Chicks—Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, White Leghorns—Officially tested for B.W.D. If 
you want the best, try our chicks. 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. Write for prices. McCorkle’s Hatchery, 
Lexington, Va. 








—— 


State 





gex Guaranteed—Chicks at Lowest Prices—Day- old 





Cockerels and Pullets— All leading breeds. Highest 
quality. Missouri accredited. Free catalog. Clardy 
Hatchery, Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 

HEALTHY, ‘VIGOROUS CHICKS 
White, Barred Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns, Minorcas. 

25, $2.20 — 50, $4.20 —- 100, $7.70 — Fas $22.00. 


d, 100% Safe Delive 


P 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, F lecence, Ala. 








Baby Chicks—Rhode Island Reds and Barred Rocks— 
Each Monday. Prices reasonable. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville, S. C 

~ Blood Tested Baby Chieks and Pullets. 
Hatchery, Norfolk, Va. 





Indian River 





Games 
Blood Tested Cornish Game—World’s best chicken. 
Pullets and Cockerels for sale. Waxhaw, N. C., Poultry 
Yard. 





Leghorns 
Choice Range Reared S. C. White Leghorn Pullets and 
Cockerels—Different ages. Write your wants. Breeder 
of quality — since 1911. Carl Gilliland, Siler 
City, N. 


~ Plymouth Rocks 
“Parks’ Bred-to-Lay Strain’? Pen Pedigreed vy cert 
Cockerels—$3.00-$4.00. T. F. Meroney, Mocksville, N 











Buff Rocks - — Healthy, range ~ reared. Low prices. 
Freshwater’s Poultry Farms, Haw River, N. C. 

Barred Rocks Pullets and Cockerels—Great Laying 
Strain—$1.00. F. C. 





A. Craig, Hickory, 








Thompson's ~ Barred Roc 

Cockerels, $1. 00. Suecess, 
Barred Rock ~ Cockerels for Breeders— eae 
Welchlin Bros., Farmville, Va 








“Pullets, 75e; 





ks—$50_ 50 Sired 
Clarksville, Va 











and up. 





Eamuues 
of White Guineas 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 


Several Pairs 
Miss Julia P. 


for Quick Sale. 
C. 











Turkeys 
NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


Interesting pamphlet of instructive ‘‘turkey talk,’’ 
telling all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
Turkeys which are so easy to raise right along with 
your chickens. Turkeys that do not wilt and droop 
and sleep and die, but grow and feather up and fatten 
from the day they hatch. 

For Complete Information and Prices on Breeding 

Stock for Early Shipment, Address 


BURNS W. BEALL, The Turkey Man, 
Route 2, Cave City, Kentucky. 





Two or More Breeds 


Cockerels—Helm’s Strain, ‘‘AAA’’ Grade, Big Type 
8S. C. White Leghorns—$1.50. Parks’ Strain Barred 


Plymouth Rocks—$2.00. Order direct. ‘‘I have them.’’ 
Miss Margaret Blevins, Route 1, Galax, Va 











Poultry aoe 


Blackhead in Turkeys Prevented, Treated — Pint, 
$1.75; quart, $2.75. Williams Turkey Tonic, Monti- 
cello, Illinois. 








Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 


“Durocs—Registered in Buyer’s Name’’—Pigs, 40 Ibs., 
$10.00; 80 Ibs., $15.00; 100 Ibs., $20.00. Bred Gilts 
“eheap.”” E. F. Humphries, Moyock, N. C. 

Registered “Boars and Gilts — From the breeding of 
the last five World’s Grand Champions—best blood of 
the breed. Huie Bros., College Park, Ga. 





» Registered Duroc | Boars _— Best breeding. E. F. 
Etchison, Cana, N. 
Quality Duroes — Registered. RE Aaron Peele, 
Pikeville, N. C. 

Essex 


_ Essex Pigs for Sale. L. M. Cooper, Autreyville, N. C. 





~ Registered Black Es 





ex Hogs. W. Jordan, Gates 








_Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


‘Hampshires 
Our Bred Hampshire Sows mari Fast 


00d ones left with litters due October. 
Goldsboro, x. ¢. 


Twenty more 
State Hospital, 


‘Shoats, Bred 


__ Registered Hampshires- Pigs, Sows. 
C. E. Jones, Furches, N. C. 
Registered Pigs. T. L. Price, “Monroe, N. Cc. 


Guernseys 


For Sale—Young Guernsey Stock—Bulls from A. R. 
dams. Federal Accredited and Blocd Tested Cc. 8. 
McCall, Bennettsville, S. C. 


Herefords 


89 Purebred Hereford Heifers, bred; 200 Spring 
Calves; 50 Angus Steers. W. Hundley, Boy dton, Va. 





Polled—Registered Bulls and Heifer 4 to 12 months. 
For sale. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. 


Jerseys 
Type and Production Bred—Young Registered Jersey 
Bulls—From dams with good Register of Merit records. 
Prices reasonable. Arrowood Farms, Charlotte, N. C 
Highly Bred Jersey 
imported sires, out of 














Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 


imported dams, with production 








records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. | C 
Registered Jersey Heife rs—Prize winning “stock. ~ One 
Bull. Price reasonable. C. KR. Sherman, Timberlake, 
North Carolina. 
Registered eee Bull Calves—2 to 4 months; - 
)0. Mish Barnett, Westminster, S. C 





breeding ; 





rade, Purebred Jersey “Cows —All ages. 
S. A. Cooper, Graham, N. C. 


Mount “Pleasant t Stock 


For Sale— 
Farmers prices. 





Bulls, Heifers _— Registered. 
Farm, Fairfield, Va 





Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 610, Fairbury, Nebraska— 
Monthly magazine. 25c yearly; 5 months, 10c. 


Free Literature—Address: . Milk Goats, Vincennes, Ind. 


Sheep a 


Sheep Profitable—Dollar brings marvelous 
breeding ealculator and year’s subscription to 
Breeder,’” Stockyards, Chicago. 





magnetic 
‘Sheep 





Registered +d Hampshire and nd Suffolk Ewes f. for Sale -Ex x- 
cellent breeding. Write for prices. Reynolds-Lybrook 
Farms, Advance, N. C. 





Registered Hampshire and Shropshire Sheep. Duroc 
Hogs. Best bloodlines. E, A. Hicks, Evington, Va. 


Agents—Salesmen 


Don’t Be a Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital. No hard times; no lay-offs; always your own 





boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual sales 
year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary. 
Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, dignified, profit- 
able business backed world-wide Industry. Write 
Rawleigh, Dept. I-U-PGF, Richmond, Va. 

Make | Big Profits—Sell Dunlap pants, "jackets, uni- 
forms, raincoats,shirts. Work pants, $1.95. Dress pants, 
values up toe $4.95. Largest commissions; cash bonus. 


55 


Collections 


Collected Everywhere — No 
May’s Collection Agency, 


Notes, Accounts, Claims 
charges unless collected 
Somerset, Ky. 





~ 
Corn Harvesters 

Richman’s Corn Harvester—Poorman’s Price — Only 

$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free literature chow 

ing harvester pictures. Process Company, Salina, Kans. 








Electric Fencing 


One- 





Garments Free to producers. No experience needed. Sell- Electrified Fences Save 80%-—Battery or power cur- 

ing Outfit Free. Dunlap Pants Co., Dept. C-6, Cin- rent operated. 30 days’ trial. Information free. 

cinnati, Ohio. Wire Fence Co., B-39, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Agents—Smash_ Go Prices !—Santos Coffee, 12c ™ ; ; 

4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 10 for 8%c. 100 Facts and Figures 


Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas Cards,, 21 in box. 
lic. 150 other Bargains. Experience unnecessary. Pre- 
miums. Write Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘Hats, Caps with Secret Pocket! — Defies detection. 
Protects valuables. Exclusive feature famous Taylor line 
low-priced ‘‘Personalized’’ Styles. Quick easy orders— 
Big Profits! Complete Sample Outfit Free. Taylor 
Hat & Cap Mfrs., Dept. E-18, Cincinnati. 








Be an Independe nt Route Manager —Make “up “to $45 
in a week supplying groceries to steady consumers. I'll 
send complete equipment on 30-day trial without money 
risk to you. Write for Free details. Albert Mills, 
2916 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Free Trial Packages and Display Case—Biggest money 
making agents proposition yet. Extracts, medicines, 
household remedies. .New and different. No experience 
or money needed. Write Lucky Heart Co., Dept. A-91, 
Memphis, Tenn. 











Just send name and address and Receive Free genuine 
numbered incense, surprise trial packages of cosmetics 
and wonderful agents’ proposition. Write quick. Key- 
stone Laboratory, Dept. 18-D-9, Memphis, Tenn. 








Sales Kit Free—Write for our free offer and catalog 
of household deals, cosmetics, extracts, ete. Make big 
money selling your friends and neighbors. Clyde Collins 
Chemical Co., 6-J1, Memphis, Tenn. 

Make More Money — Selling shirts, 
dresses, hosiery, raincoats, jackets, 
Sales outfit Free. Nimrod Company, 
4922- 28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 





ties, underwear, 
pants, uniforms. 
Department 130, 





Two or More Breeds 
Highest Quality Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 





For Sale—Registered Angus Breeding Cattle and Per- 
cheron Horses. E. H. Harrison, Salisbury, N. 





Auction Sale Every Wednesday—Cattle, ‘Calves, Hogs, 














Sheep. Charlotte, N. C., Abattoir. 
Choice Dairy Heifers—$6.00. Shawnee Dairy Cattle 
Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


Dealers—User Agents cleaning up. Farm, 
Power Plants, Accessories. 
ritory. Catalog. Free offer. 
14th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





City Radios, 
Largest low priced line. Ter- 
Marco Company, 238 East 





Agents: Big Money—Only amusement device entirely 
under glass. Latest invention. $100 weekly easy. Stand- 
ard Novelty Company, Northwest corner Elm-Second 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





New Drycleaning Clothes Brush—Revolutionary inven- 


tion. Cleans clothes like magic. Homes, offices buy 
instantly. Phenomenal profits.. Outfit Free. Kristee, 
Dept. 259, Akron, Ohio. 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time ac- 
cording to advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise 
stated in ad, buyer pays express charges both 
ways on returned dogs. 








eae ai 

Start Bargain Business—Large Profits—New and used 
clothing; bankrupt and auction sale merchandise. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Everything supplied. Publix, 568-FN 
Roosevelt, Chicago. 





Hair 


Make Big Money — Selling Straightener to 
colored people. Write for free sample and terms to 
ag nama Chemical Co., 1904-W Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





Coon Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter of 
Kentucky—Caught 34 last season; 6 in one night. Offer 
you Male Coon Hound, 3% years old, Bluetick and Red- 
bone breeding; large size; wide hunter, either hills or 
swamps; open trailer; good nose; fast, true trailer; solid 
true tree barker—$15.00; ten days’ trial. Customer pays 
express. Bank reference. Guarantee money back if not 
pleased. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 





Male Coon Hound—4% years old, large size, extra 
good voice, wide hunter, open trailer, true solid tree 
barker. All night hunter; takes the water. Absolutely 
rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $25.00; 20 days’ trial. 
Customer pays pays express. Bank references. G. G. 
Morgan, Murray, Ky. 





Male Rabbit Hound—2% years old, medium size, fast, 
true trailer, steady driver. Trail his rabbit on snow. 
Never tires. Not man or gun shy. $15.00. 15 days’ 





trial. Customer pays express. References furnished. 
Geo. Morgan, Murray, Kentucky. 
Coon, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit, and Combination Hunt- 


ing Hounds, also Bird Dogs—Write for Free literature 
showing pictures and breeding. State dog interested. 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 








Sportsmen—200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds—Cheap. 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 





2-year-old Coon and Opossum Hound— 

son; treeing good; shipped c.o.d. Coon- 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

Rabbit, Beagle, and Combination Hunters; 
—Cheap. Literature Free. Dixie Ken- 

k, Illinois. 


$15.00 Buys 
Hunted last sez 
hound Kennel, 








Coon, Fox, 
Pointers, Setters— 
nels, B-54, Herr 











For Sale—Fox, Coon Hounds—With grit, speed, and 
endurance. Also trainers of hounds. David Sykes, 
Boykins, Virginia. 





Saint Bernard Puppies at Low Prices!—Dime brings 
photographic prospectus. Royal Kennels Reg'd, Napier- 
ville, Que. 





Rat Ter- 
Minn. 


Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, 
riers—Free folder. Fairview Farms, Elmore, 

Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


Trish Setter 














Three-months-old Beautiful (iad aaa 
Puppies. Bickett Morgan, Marshville, N. 


Setter and Pointer Pups—Best Breecing. 
nished. Cc. P. Greene, Marshville, N. 


"High Class Scotch Cc ‘ollie Puppies —Heel drivers and 
companions. t 


Kyle Frost, Galax, Va 





Papers fur- 








0.1. € 


Want to Raise Retter and More Hae 
vou say yes, then write the HX 

Goshen Indiana, for copy of the 7 
yg Secretary. 


Do You 
Hogs ?—1f 
Breeders’ Ass’ 
letter, O. C. 


I. ¢ 







a; . and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
b wice Pigs—No kin. Pedigreed, prolific. Fred Rue- 
bush, Sciota, Illinois. 

Hogs—On time. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed. 


“0. Lc. 
Originators, L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, Salem, Ohio. 


Owen, Bedford, Va. 


Poland-Chinas 


Bred Gilts—North Carolina Grand Cham- 

Buy the best. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. C. 

wchampion Blooded Spotted Poland China Pigs—t4 in 
- Registered. F . Bunn, Midville, Ga 


Ohio Improved Chesters. Ww. I. 





Boars, Gilts, 
Dion bion Herd 


anitistered Polands—Best ‘breeding. Pricod eee 
'80 feeders. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. 


oauality Poland China Breeding Stock—Disease free. 


eentiold Farms, 8, Tiffin, Ohio. 


p boars, Gilts — Registered. Mount Pleasant Stock 
arm, Fairfield, Va. 
> wed 








eed he Boars, Gilts, Pigs. Oakview Farm, 
—........ _ 

Guernseys 
Reariatered Guernsey Cows — Bred for production. 
rank Ward, Denton, N. C. 








English Shepherd Puppies. Trained Dogs. H. W, 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

Pups!—Bostons, Cairns, Chihuahuas, ~ Scotties. — Tack, 
Route 2, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

















(For Sale)—Hounds and Bird Pups. Frank Walker, 
Route 4, Mocksville, N. 
For Dogs of Any Kind—Write Joseph Elliott, \ Win- 
fall, North Carolina. 
Scotch Collie Pups—$4.00 and $8.0 oO. 1 Bill FY F isher, 
Strasburg, Va. 
Ferrets 


2,000 Ferrets—Get a Ferret 
chase rabbits out of burrows. 
working, Free. Levi Farnsworth, 
London, Ohio. 


Clear your place of rats; 
Send for book on care ane 
Route 1-C, 








Miscellaneous 


CALCIUM PHOSPHATE, 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE, 
CROTALARIA SEED, 
PECAN TREES. 


W. C. WHITE, Distributor, 
Chester, South Carolina. 





rofit Gathering Roots, Herbs — Details, 10c. B. 
1752 Nicholson, St, Louis. 


Pi 
Merritt, 





_ Be Your Own Boss!—Operate quality, used, new cloth- 
ing business from store, home or auto. 200° -300% profit. 





Everything furnished. Portnoy, 566-BH Roosevelt, 
Chicago. 

,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Drug Sundries, 
Specialties, Novelties — Agents undersell stores. Free 
catalog. Jobbers, Dept. 2307, 504 S. Crawford, Chicago. 





Salesmen Wanted—To sell our complete line of Fruit 
Trees and Ornamentals. Cash commission paid weekly. 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc.; Waynesboro, Virginia. 





Agents!—Make $5.00 Daily selling Quality Household 
Necessities—Over 250 snarauees positive repeat sellers. 
Atlas Products, 2121 § . Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Big nero Colored People New Hair eos 
ener—Upwards $25. Free Case offer. Valmor, 2241-PF 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 





Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Dependable Local Fruit Tree Agents “Wanted—Liberal 
commission. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C 

New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample 
Free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 








Agents Wanted—Write for terms. Southern Nursery 
and Landscape Company, Winchester, Tenn. 











Auctioneering 
Auction Sale Every Wednesday—Cattle, Calves, Hogs, 
Sheep Charlotte, N. C., Abattoir. 
Aviation 
Get Into Aviation — Air transport pilots get up to 


$6,000 a year, mechanics $2,500. 
ment approved school. 
State age. 
Lincoln, 


Learn at this govern- 
Write for complete information. 

Lincoln Flying School, 3200 Aircraft Bldg., 
Nebrask a. 





Bean Harvesters 
Little Giant and Biloxi Special 1936 Model Soybean 
Harvesters—Now ready for delivery. Write for prices 
and aie literature. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., 
LaGrange, N. C 


It is said that 500 different kinds of materials are 
used for manufature of shoes. In nearly every issue of 
Progressive Farmer there are 500 different offers found 
among the ‘‘Classified Ads.’’ They’re easy to read and 


worth reading. 
Feeds 


Balance your Hog and Chicken Feeds with our freshly 
ground quality Meat Scrap. Nothing finer, and it’s 
economical. Charlotte Packing & Refining Co., Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 








-¥e 
Fertilizers 
Mascot Dolomite Agricultural Limestone — Rich in 
Magnesium and Calcium Carbonates. Ask the farmer who 
has used Mascot. Sold by us under guaranteed analysis. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Formulas 
Formulas—All Kinds! — Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois. 
Furs 


Let us turn your Wool into Blankets; Tan and make up 
your Furs and Hides for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va. 


Ha 


Bright Prairie Hay—$6.00 ton, f.0.b. Jack Knowlan, 
Victoria, Texas. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Married Women—To Give Away Free Samples Quality 
Flavoring and make customers. Up to $3.00 in an hour. 
Easy. Actual samples Free. Send no money. Write 
Blair, Dept. 237-Z, Lynchburg, Va. 


Up to $23 Weekly and Your Dresses Free of Any Cost. 
Show nationally known Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. 
No Wages aes Write fully ns size. Fashion Frocks, 
Dept. KK-1030, Cincinnati, Ohio 


If You Agree to Show Them to “Friends, I'll send you 
two Snag-proofed Silk Stockings Free and show you how 
to earn up to $22 a week. State size. Ameriean Mills, 
Dept. G-70, Indianapolis. 


Up tg $32 in a Week—Sell great line of hosiery backed 
by definite replacement guarantee, covering holes, snags, 
runs. Write for samples quick. Wilknit Hosiery, Desk 
30-J, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Mothers — Special Work—Up to $22 00 a Week — No 
house-to-house, experience, or investment. Give dress 
size. Dept. G-47, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Man Wanted—To handle the nationally known McCon- 
non Line of guaranteed foods and household necessities. 
Splendid opportunity for you to secure a g steady, 
permanent income. Big Value Combination Deals and 
fast selling specials now in effect. Very pleasant work. 
Jacob Van Dyke of Michigan sold $441.21; Maurice 
Vander Haar of Michigan sold $376.15, and B. M. An- 
derson of Utah sold $530.55 in one recent week. Experi- 
ence unnecessary—we show you how. No slack seasons or 
layoffs. Write McConnon & Company, Room 9-JXG, 
Winona, Minnesota. 























“Men W: ‘anted at Once—To call on n stores | with biggest 
line 5¢ and 10c necessities. Self-selling counter displays: 
Aspirin, razor blades, handkerchiefs, household eement ; 
101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 125% 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog Free. Pro- 
copax, Dept. 105-D, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 








Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an expert automobile mechanic and 
help you get a good job. The cost to you is small. No 
negroes taken. For free booklet, write Nashville Auto 
School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 





Honey 
Excellent Quality 1936 Crop Pure Bees Honey—Twelve 
10-pound pails, freight paid, $12.00. Sample, 15c. 
H. Sudbury, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 








Fancy Chunk and Extracted Honey— In 5-Ib. cans— 
$3.60 per carton of 6 cans, f.o.b W. S. Bruee, Black- 


shear, Georgia. 





Hosiery 

Tweive Pairs Men's Dress Hose—Imperfects—$1.00, 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Salesmen wanted. 
Temple Hosiery Company, High Point, N. C. 


Instructions 
Sufferers from Constipation—Have cured myself of ex- 
treme case and believe you can do the same. Send $1.00 
for complete instructions. No harmful drugs. Money re 
funded if not satisfied. R. L. Moore, Box 803, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ 
examinations. 
today sure. 
ter, 











-$105-$175 Month—Try next 
List jobs and full particulars Free. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P-60, Roches- 








aE Supplies 


Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price—Write for 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Books 


A Library for Your Home — Here is an oppartunity 
to secure worth while fiction at modest cost. ell 





printed and bound books: **Alice in Wonderland,’ 
‘Adventures of Tom Sawyer,’ ‘Under the Greenwood 
Tree,’’ ‘‘The Merchant of Venice," “Tales of Sherlock 





reen Mansions,’ *‘ ‘Treasure 
" ““Emerson’ s Essays,’’ ‘“The Way of All Flesh,’ 
‘“‘New Testament,’ * Golden T reasury of Song and Verse,’ 
“Other People’s Money,’’ ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ — for 
20e per copy or $2.00 for 12 books.—postpaid. Mail or- 
ders to Young People’s Department, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The Community Handbook: ‘Helps for Rural Commun- 
ity Leaders—Just off the press—A complete handbook 
for the club or community leader. Its 240 pages will 
be chock-full of suggestions on parties, programs, good 
manners, games, stunts, first aid, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, songs (words), camping, etc. It will be an inval- 
uable help to any group leader. And the price is only 
25 cents per copy, postpaid (less in quanties). Send 
orders to The Community Handbook, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 

Books—All Kinds —Catalog Free. 
Press, Dept. F-2, 


”* «Pere Goriot,”’ 








Popular Mechanics 
208 East Ontario, Chicago. 


Buggies 
Buggies, Spring Wagons, Harness. 
Factory, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 





Split Hickory 





Business Opportunities 
Opening for Capable Man with Experience to Operate 
Mill a ler Chicken Feed—Address, Box 7, Frank- 
linville, N. C. 





In Answering Ads—Be sure to give your full name and 
correct address—writing plainly—and mention Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Lighting Plants 

Lighting Plants—Batteries for all makes. 
Delco and Westinghouse. 
Farm Light Co., 


Repairs for 
Write for prices. Central 
Box 895, Greensboro, N. C. 

Repair Parts. and Batteries. for Delco Light Plants— 
Write for catalog. Richter Pump & Equipment Co., 
250 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Machinery 
MAKE MONEY GRINDING with our Wood Frame 
STONE BURR GRIST MILL. 
Best for Grinding bread meal. Low Factory Prices. 


AMERICAN MILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 37, Winston-Salem, Cc 


~~ Clearance—100 _ Generators—500 “Watt, 110 Volt, Al- 
1 w 


ternating, $22.50. 1,000 Watt, Direct Current, $19.50. 
Many other generators, motors. Electric Surplus Com- 
pany, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicayo. 


Tractor Replacement “Parts ~Average saving 50%. Our 
48-page Free Catalog lists thousands parts all makes. 
New. Guaranteed. Irving’s Tractor Lug Company, 
Galesburg, Lllinois. 





New Improved Engine Power Steel Hay Press. $250. 
Best horse power Steel Hay Press, $125. Write for 





cuts and detailed information. Martin Mfg. Co., Fitz- 
gerald, Georgia. 
Medical 
Old North State Ointment—Relieves itchy skin, itchy 


toes, chafing and piles. Jar, 25c. North State Products 


Company, Charlotte, N. C 


Of Interest to Women 


Writers’ Manuscripts Expertly Typed—Carbon copy. 
minor corrections, market tips included. 30c per 1,000 
words. Kate Brantly, Route 3, Wilmi santana N. C. 


(Classified a ads continued on next page) 








* 


Classified Ads 


Motorcycles 


Reconditioned Motorcycles—New and used parts for all 
makes. Complete service. Whitman Motorcycle & Supply 
Co., 405-9 Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Old Books W shied 


5,000 Each will be paid for certain Old Books (late as 
1927): Magazines, Letters, Newspapers—A single school 
book, story book, old Bible, travel book, or poetry book, 
etc., in your home may bring $10, $50, $100 or more in 
cash! Send 10c¢ for latest list of books wanted. Act now! 
American Book Mart, 140 8S. Dearborn, Dept. 1142, 
Cc hicago. 





. 
Old Gold Wanted 

$35.00 Ounce for Pure Gold teeth, watches, jewelry of 
every description. 100% full cash value mailed day ship- 
ment received. Don’t gamble! Sell where the jewelers 
and dentists sell. Mail direct to us. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or articles cheerfully returned. Licensed. Infor- 
mation Free. Chicago Gold Smelting Co., 300-G Cham- 
plain Bidg., Chicago. 





Gold, $35.00 Ounce — Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1559 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, 
S. Mint; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not Buf- 
falo). 1 pay big premiums for rare coins. Send 4c for 
Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. 
Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Blidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 





Patent Attorneys 
Inventors—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Free information 
on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 771 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


-Booklet free. 
Patent 





Patents- 
Registered 
ton, D. C 


Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents — Reasonable terms. Book sais ee Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. 


Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Lawyer, Victor Bldg., Washing- 











Pension Attorneys 
World War Veterans Claims — Send stamp. John 
White, Registered Pension ‘Attorney. Borger, Texas. 


Photo Finishing 


KODAK ROLL FILM—Developed and Printed, 25c. 
8x10 HEAVYWEIGHT ENLARGEMENTS—From 
Film, 25c; From Picture, 35c. 
Work Guaranteed. 

WILLIAM DANIEL’S STUDIO, 





Raleigh, N. C. 


~ Finer Finishing— Rolls developed and printed, col- 
ored enlargement, or two double professional enlarfe- 
ments, all for 25¢ (coin). Genuine Nationally known, 
Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, double weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed, never fade, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Want Good Pictures?—Ko!l developed, 8 guaranteed 
Vivitone super-quality ‘‘Dated’’ glossy prints, enlarge- 
ment coupon, Free pocket Album, 25c. Vivitone Photos, 
Box 5037, Chicago. 


Two Free Enlargements with each roll developed and 
printed, 25c; 12 reprints, 25c; 50 reprints, 75c. Enlarge- 
ments, 10c each; $1.00 per dozen. Peeko Pictures, 
Davenport, Towa. 


Films Developed, 2 beautiful Olive Tone double weight 
professional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed perfect 
prints, 25c, coin. United Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


Daily Service!—Roll developed, 16 guaranteed prints, 
25¢e. Valuable enlargement coupon. 16 Reprints, 25c. 
Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Rolls Reveloped, 2 sets dated Prints plus enlargement 
coupon, 25¢. Reprints, 3c; over 19 Reprints, 2%e. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins 


Roll Developed — Two double - clear Prints, each 
negative, 25c. Reprints, 2%c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 3535-C, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Finer Photos Guaranteed !—Rolls developed profession- 
ally—8 Velox prints, 2 Bromide enlargements, 25c, coin. 
Finerfotos, Box Z-898, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Roll Developed—Two double weight professional En- 
largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin. Nationwide 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
































Photo Finishing 


Roll Developed, two Prints each, 


two Enlargement 
coupons, 25c. Summers’ i 


Studio, Unionville, Mo. 
Film developed, 2 prints each nega- 
Skrudland, 6970-1 George, Chicago. 





20 Reprints, 25c. 
tive, 25c. 





Beautiful Colored Enlargement with each film, 25c. 
LaCrosse Film Co., LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Trial Offer—Your first roll film developed and printed, 
20c. Kiphart | Studio, Fairtield, Ala. 
Prints, 3¢ 


Rolls Developed, Se; 
F. RK. B. Photo Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


~ 20 Repr 100 Reprints, $1.00, trial. 





Returned sealed. 


20 Re prints, ‘Qhe. Artshop, 


Sweetwater, Texas. 








Printing 
250 Two-third Letterheads and 250 Envelopes—Post- 


paid, $1.75; 500 each, $2.75. Reynolds’ Print Shop, 
Tobaceoville, N. C. 


Produce Wanted 
APPLES and all FRESH FRUITS 
and VEGETABLES 


In truck and car lots. High market prices. 

sales. Financial responsibility assures full daily 

returns. Our market quotations are not exaggerated 

to induce shipments. Wire or write for them. 
SCHLEY BROTHERS, ‘The Dependable House,’’ 

18 East Camden St., Baltimore, Maryland. 
5. Locations and Sales Forces to Serve Shippers. 





Quick 





Quilt Pieces 
Quilt Pieces—4 pounds (30 yards) for $1.00. Newest 
colors, designs. Large Colorfast Prints. Sent c.o:c. 
Home Supply Co., Fairview, Birmingham, Ala. 
Send Two 3c Stamps and receive generous sample of 
Quilt Pieces and 12 Quilt Designs. Security Sales Co., 
Room 6, Marion, Dlinois. 


Razor Blades 


© You Shave?—100 ‘Angeles’’ Multi-tested Double 
Edge Safety Razor Blades, 80c, postage prepaid. Terms 
cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Samuel Bear, 
Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C 


Schools and Colleges 


Learn Beauty Culture—Marshall’s will train you thor- 
oughly in the most approved methods of modern beauty 
culture. Write for literature and easy payment plan. 
Books Free. Dormitory accommodations. Positions se- 
cured. Accredited. Marshall’s School of Beauty Culture, 
490 New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 














Get _U. S. Government Job—Start "$105- 105-$175 5 Month— 
Men-Women, age 18-50. Short hours; annual vacation 
with pay. Are you eligible for qualifying test? Get 
our Questionnaire—find out. No obligations whatever. 
Write for free copy today. Instruction Service, Dept. 
225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seed Pans > 
SAVE ALL YOUR LESPEDEZA 


SEED and HALF the LABOR 


WITH THE NEW SHELTON AUTOMATIC 
SHAKER TOP SEED SAVING PAN. 


Costs no more than ordinary pan. Over 2,900 
in operation. See your dealer or write to 


WALKER & SHELTON, 


200 Poplar Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 





Situation Wanted 


Experienced Married Herdsman, test, Cow Man wants 


place with good herd—3 years Klondyke Farm. 
references. A. Herriott, Abingdon, Virginia. 


Other 





Tobacco 
Save on Your Tobacco—Buy direct from our Factory. 
‘“‘Kentucky Price’’ manufactured Chewing. 30 big Twists, 
sweet or natural, $1.00; 30 full size Sacks Smoking, 
extra mild or natural, $1.00; 24 full size Sweet Plugs, 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., 
Murray, Kentucky. 





Tennessee’s Special usranieed ange juicy Chew- 
ing or mellow Smoking, 15 pounds, $1.00. Aged in*the 
bulk. Please send remittance with order. Collier To- 
bacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 

Tobacco—Postpaid—High grade Fancy Red Red Leaf, 
2 years old. Chewing, 10 ROuACs, $1.50; 5 pounds, 90c. 
Best Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.25. S. J. Rogers, Dres- 
den, Tennessee 





Tobacco Se Guaranteed—Aged Mellow Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 pounds, $2.00. Smoking, 5 
pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool, 
Sh ron, Tenn. 





Two Beautiful Double.-Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments, 8&8 Guaranteed Never Fade Prints—25ic, coin 
Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Two Professional Enlargements with each roll devel- 
oped and printed, 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments, 25c. Hygloss, River Grove, Illinois. 


Rolls Developed, 8 Never-fade Prints, 25c, coin. En- 
largement free. Reprints, 3c each. Prompt service. 
Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 


Roll Developed | and 8 beautiful Velox “Glossy Prints, 
25ce, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. Fotoprint 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Roll Developed, beautiful hand colored Enlargement, 
8 never-fade border Prints, 25c, coin. Sun Photo Service, 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Films Developed, 25c, coin—Two 5x7 double weight, 
professional enlargements; 8 gloss prints. Club Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

















Roll Developed, 8 Supertone Border Prints and 2 pro- 
fessional silktone enlargements, 25c. Texas Studios, 
PF-2, Sweetwater, _Texas. 

Roll Developed, 2 Sets Kleertone Fadeless Velox 
Prints, 25¢. Two enlargement coupons Free. Photo- 
shop, Sweetwater, Texas. 





Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed. 
5c, prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Two Beautiful Enlargements—Suitable for framing— 
with roll developed, printed, 25¢c. Photofilm, P-2424 
North Avenue, Chicago. 


High Grade Enlargements — Copying — Coloring — 
Changes made. Samuel's Studio, 1330 Hyde Park Blvd., 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


Roll Developed, 8 quality Prints, 25c; Reprints, 3c. 
Finished by Eastman’s standard. North Studio, North, 
South Carolina. 











Quick Service—Rolls I Developed, , 8 Guaranteed Prints, 
; amaremmania, 25c, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
ansas. 





Rolls Developed, Printed, 25c; 
tion guaranteed. 
20 Reprints, 25c; 100, reprints, $1.00. Films developed, 
2 prints each negative, 25c. Photosnaps, Kirksville, Mo. 


Roll Developed and 8 Guaranteed Prints, including 2 
enlargements, 25c, coin. Super Snapshot, Winona, Minn. 

Hand Colored Enlargement with each roll, 2%c. 40 
Reprints, 50c. Colorgraph, Dunning Station, Chicago. 

Films Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlargements, 
25¢ coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, Illinois. 


Reprints, 3c. Satisfac- 
Sandhills Photo Shop, Aberdeen, N. C. 











‘“‘Kentucky’s Favorite’? — Guaranteed Best Grade — 
Mild Smoking or juicy red Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.00. 
Recipe, flavering, box Plugs Free. Doran Farms, 
Murray, Ky. 


Postpaid, 





Guaranteed—Aged mellow Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.25; No. 1 Smoking, $1.00; one-pound sam- 
ple, 20c. John Butts, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid — Aged Juicy Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.45; 
Smoking, best, $1.25; second, 1.00. Guaranteed. 
Cleburn Kelley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, P - 10 
pounds, $1.25: ame $1. 00. naar Jolley, Dres- 
den, Tennessee. 


Postpaid—Mellow Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; 


Smoking, $1.10. Full weight guaranteed. Buford Tilley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 














Convince Yourself—Troutt’s Tobaccos Are Better—A 
10¢ sample will do it. Trouit Farms, DF-96, Hickory, 
Kentucky. 





Postpaid — Tennessee Favorite—Chewing, 7 pounds, 
$1.00; extra Smoking, 10. W. L. Crews, Dresden, Tenn. 
Tennessee Redleaf—Chewing, 8 pounds; Smoking, 10 
pounds, $1.00, postpaid. Willie Parks, Gleason, Tenn. 








Tombstones 
$9 Up, Delivered—Guaranteed. Thousands sold. Cat- 
she Free. Marble-Granite Factory, A-36, Oneco, 
lorida. 





Wanted to Buy 


Old Envelopes, Stamps, Folded Letters with stamps or 
postmarks on them, used before 1880. Leading collector 
offers highest cash prices. Interesting information mail- 
ed free. R. Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 

We Pay Gathers ; $48. 00 Bushel for certain ‘kinds Wild 
Roots—25c brings pictures, mames, yearly contract. 
Fezler, Patchogue, Be A 


W ind Electric Plants 


Build Windcharger from old Automobile 
Dime brings complete plans and catalog. 
ers, ete. LeJay Manufacturing, 
olis, Minnesota. 





yenerator— 
Motors, weld- 
1430 Lake, Minneap- 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
Songwriters—Send for Free copy of Booklet revealing 
Secrets of Successful Songwriting, free Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, market information. If you write poems or mel- 
odies, send for our offer today. MMM _ Publishers, 
Dept. PR-1, Studio Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 





Film Developed, 1 Print Tinted, 1 ! 


5x7 Enlargement— 
25¢, coin. 


Allen Photo, 3729-N Southport, Chicago. 


Write a Song— —Sweetheart, Sacred, 3 any subject—Send 
poem today. Richard Bros., 31 Woods Bldg., Chicago. 








We Congratu- 
late this Month 


ps month The Progressive 

Farmer takes pleasure in con- 
gratulating not only J. Hurt White- 
head and Lyman Carrier of Virginia, 
and North Carolina’s nine new Mas- 
ter Farmers, but also quite a list of 
North Carolina farm men and 
women who have just been given 
positions of honor and responsibility 
by their fellow farmers as follows:— 


FARM BUREAU: Officers of the 
North Carolina State Farm Bureau 
just elected, as follows: President, J. 
E. Winslow, Greenville. Vice-presi- 
dent, W. F. Woodruff, Nashville. 
Secretary, E. F. Arnold, Greenville. 
Executive Committee: W. W. Wat- 
son, Lake. Landing; Alonzo Edwards 
Hookerton; J. R. Morris, Wilming- 
ton; A. J. Whitley, Smithfield; J. D. 
Johnson, Garland; R. F. Shaw, 
Greensboro; C.T. Hall, Woodsdale; 
J. L. Christian, Dobson; J. M. Wil- 
cox, Sanford; W. S. Patterson, Stony 
Point; J. G. Crawford, Cooleemee. 


DAIRYMEN: Newly elected offi- 
cers of North Carolina State Dairy- 
men’s Association: President, W. 
Kerr Scott, Haw River. Vice-presi- 
dents: C. H. Willard, High Point; 
H. A. Osborne, Canton; B. W. Kil- 
gore, Raleigh. Secretary-treasurer, 
John A. Arey, State College. Direc- 
tors: Vernon Niven, Charlotte; W. 
W. Fitzpatrick, Rougemont. 


TOBACCO: Leading 


Keep These 
In Mind 


@ Dates 


National Tobacco Festival, 
ton, Va., Sept. 10-11. 

Tobacco Warehouse Opening 
Eastern North Carolina, Sept. 1; 
Belt, Sept. 22; Old Belt, Oct. 5; 
ed, Nov. 17. 

State Fair Dates: Virginia, Sept. 28-Oct. 
3; North Carolina, Oct. 12-17; South Caro- 
lina, Oct. 19-24. 

Field Day, Willard, 
Sept. 17, 

National Grange, 
11-19. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., Dec. 9-11. 
Texas Centennial 
June 6-Nov. 29. ~* 
National Dairy 

Oct. 10-18. 

International Live Stock 
Chicago, Nov. 28-Dec. 5. 

North Carolina State Grange, 
Dec. 9-11. 

Vegetable | Growers Association of 
America, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 8-11. 

Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4. 

National Shorthorn Show, Fort Worth, 
Tex., October 2-11. 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 17-24. 

All-American Swine 
Tex., Oct. 17-25. 

Election Day—Nov. 3. 

Moon’s Phases September: Full, Ist, 30th; 
new, 15th. 


tobacco 


to Remember 
South Bos- 
Dates: 


Middle 
Dark Fir- 


N. C., Test Farm, 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 


Exposition, Dallas, 


Show, Dallas, Texas, 


Exposition, 


Raleigh, 


‘Exhibit, Dallas, 


® County Fairs This Month 
THIS month of course many read- 


ers are looking forward to next 
month’s state fairs—Virginia, Sep- 
tember 28-October 2; North Caro- 
lina, October 12-17; South Carolina, 
October 19-24. Meanwhile we call 
attention to the places at which coun- 


ae 


farmers named to serve as state ex- 
ecutive committee in working out 
plans for state compact legislation, 
etc, C. T. Hall, Person County 
(chairman); Dr. G. M. Pate, Robe- 
son; F. Brock, Jones; ‘Ee Scott; 
Johnston; J. E. Winslow, Pitt; W. 
W. Eagles, Edgecombe; W. W. 
White, Vance; D. H. Senter, Har- 
nett; M. J. Martin, Surry. 


CONVENTION: New officers of 
North Carolina Farmers’ Conven- 
tion for 1936-37: President, C. C. Mc- 
Coin, Davidson County. Vice-presi- 
dents: D. H. Boney, Duplin; George 
Sockwell, Guilford. Secretary: John 
W. Goodman, State College. 


WOMEN: New officers of North 
Carolina Federation of Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs for 1936-7: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. D. Hubert Boney, Duplin 
County. Vice-presidents: Mrs. T. 
W. Lloyd, Durham; Mrs. W. E. 
Neal, Mecklenburg; Mrs. Dudley 
Bagley, Currituck. Secretaries: Mrs. 
Porter Paisley, Guilford; Mrs. Anna 
Godwin, Cumberland. Treasurer: 
Mrs. T. M. Woodburn, Martin. 


TEACHERS: We also congratu- 
late four agricultural teachers select- 
ed for outstanding achievement, one 
in each of the four districts into 
which North Carolina is divided— 
R. E. Dry, Bessemer City; P. H. 
Jameson, Woodland; C. E. Morri- 
son, Rowland; C. M. Allen, Bahama. 
One of these four nominees will be 
named Master Teacher of the state. 


ty and district fairs will be held in 
our territory this month and the 
dates as follows:— 

VIRGINIA 
Covington, Sept. 7-12 
Dungannon, Sept. 2-5 
Farmville, Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
Fredericksburg, Sept. 15-18 
Lexington, Sept. 21-26 
Norfolk, Sept. 7-12 
Pennington Gap, Sept. 7-12 
Fincastle, Sept. 8-11 
Purcellville, Sept. 3-4 
Roanoke Colored Fair, Sept. 7-13 
Rockymount, Sept. 7-12 
Staunton, August 31-Sept. 5 
Woodstock, Sept. 15-18 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheboro, Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
Asheville, Sept. 21-26 
Durham, week of Sept. 21 
Ellenboro, approximately Sept. 15 
Fayetteville, Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
Gastonia, Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
Hendersonville, Sept. 22-26 
Hickory, Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
Leaksville, Sept. 14-19 
Lumberton, Sept. 22-25 
Marion, Sept. 22-26 
Mebane, Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
Mocksville, Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
North Wilkesboro, Sept. 14-19 
Rocky Mount, Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
Spruce Pine, Sept. 15-19 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mullins, Sept. 14-19. 


© Georgia Tobacco Prices 


AS The Progressive Farmer goes 

to press, Georgia tobacco prices 
are reported better than last year but 
this is probably due mainly to better 
qualjty. For example, the Tifton 
market shows better grades some- 
what higher than last year, medium 
grades only slightly higher, and low- 
er grades in some instances slightly 


below last year. : 
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Business 


Farmers 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


OING any 

painting this 
fall? Why not? It’s 
a good investment. 
You get your mon- 
ey back in the long- 
er life a good coat 
of paint gives your 
house or barn or plow handles. You 
get your money back in the joy your 
wife gets out of tinted walls, painted 
furniture, a freshened-up kitchen 
and kitchen porch. But it isn’t our 
purpose here to write an essay on 
painting. We merely want to remind 
you that if you want to know how to 
choose colors for best effect through- 
out the house, or if you want the 
answer to any difficult question about 
painting, go to see the nearest dealer 
in Lowe Brothers paints and ask for 
a copy of “Practical Hints on Paint- 
ing and Decorating.” In addition to 
the beautiful color illustrations show- 
ing color combinations, it gives the 
answer to 158 practical questions on 
painting. This book doesn’t cost a 
cent and it’s a valuable help to have 
when you go to select your colors and 
start a paint job. . 


N eCws 


or 


FARM POWER—“Fundamental- 
ly,” says F. A. Wirt, advertising man- 
ager, J. I. Case Company, “the most 
satisfactory tractor will possess six 
general advantages: (1) adaptability, 
(2) dependability, (3) durability, (4) 
economy in operation and main- 
tenance, (5) ease of handling, (6) 
performance.” In an_ attractively 
illustrated booklet, “Farm Power 
that Pays 40 Ways,’ Mr. Wirt 
breaks these points down into 40 or 
more questions which of course he 
goes ahead and answers. This book- 
let is free to all who are interested in 
tractor power. Your Case dealer will 
be glad to give you a copy or you 
may prefer to write J. I. Case Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin. 


PACKERS’ PROBLEMS—Swift 
& Company, in their Year Book 
1935, call attention to some of the 
peculiarities of the packers’ problems 
in contrast to other lines of business. 
“In most instances, for example,” 
they remind us, “the manufacturer 
prepares or buys his raw materials at 
a known cost, adds a certain amount 
for labor and other expenses, and 
finally assembles his raw materials 
into a finished product, the cost of 
which is easily ascertainable. The 
meat packer . does exactly the 
opposite. He takes one unit of raw 


The Trade Agreements P rogram 


(Continued from page 6) 


awarded the trade of other countries. 
We grant this treatment to them in 
return for like treatment of our trade. 
This policy is essentially the avoid- 
ance of discrimination, which limits 
trade and breeds international ill- 
feeling. 


® What 12 Treaties Provide 


Since the passage of the act in 1934 
trade agreements have been conclud- 
ed with 12 foreign nations—Cuba, 
Brazil, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, 
Canada, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Colombia, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Guatemala. Negotiations are 
proceeding with several other coun- 
tries. Concessions obtained by these 
agreements include:-— 

_1. Reduced duties on a long list of spe- 
cific commodities. 

2. Provision for the increase of quotas. 

3. Removal or lowering of various types 
‘of restrictive taxes. 


4. Assurances that existing duties will 
not be increased during the life of the agree- 
ment, 


5. Assurances of fair and equitable treat- 
ment of our trade in general. 


® Cotton and Tobacco Benefit 


Of particular interest to farmers 
of the Southern States are the con- 


cessions obtained on cotton, tobacco, 
rice, citrus fruits, and many other 
commodities. In five of the first 11 
trade agreements, the interests of 
American producers of raw  cot- 
ton were safeguarded. Cotton was 
bound on the free list in the agree- 
ments concluded with Sweden and 
the Netherlands. Cuba and Switzer- 
land have agreed not to increase the 
duty on our raw cotton during the 
life of the agreements. A 30 per cent 
margin of preference’on American 
cotton is maintained by Cuba; Cuba 
also granted reductions on cottonseed 
oil, 77 per cent on refined, 81 on 
crude. Canada agreed to reduce the 
duty on cotton linters by 20 per cent. 


Tobacco is the principal product of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Ken- 
tucky, and an important export prod- 
uct of four other states. Belgium, 
Haiti, and the Netherlands, includ- 
ing the Netherlands Indies, have 
agreed that the prevailing rates will 
not be increased during the life of 
the agreements. Colombia ha’ _re- 
duced the duty on leaf tobacco and 
cigarettes by 50 per cent, Cuba on 
raw and manufactured tobacco 20 
per cent. 





material, a live animal, and converts 
it into a great many products differ- 
ing widely in character and market- 
ability. This peculiarity greatly com- 
plicates the problem of finding the 
costs of the various products.” If you 
produce livestock and would like to 
know more of the problems of those 
responsible for getting it into the 
hands of the consumers, you would 
enjoy this Swift & Company Year 
Book. We may be able to get a copy 
for you. If you care to write us, we 
will try. 


SCORCHED HOPPERS—It is 
reported that farmers out West have 
been using Aeroil Burners to destroy 
grasshoppers. Congregated in the 
grass and weeds on ditch banks, the 
hoppers were easily touched up with 
the hot flame. They don’t have time 
to escape. 
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POSTCARD IDEA HELPS 


THE Progressive Farmer has often 

urged its readers to keep a supply 
of postals on hand for ordering cata- 
logs, requesting specific informa- 
tion on different problems, and other 
sorts of correspondence. I don’t know 
anything that saves me more time or 
pays larger returns. I find that I will 
write a postal for something I need 
when I won’t take the time to write a 
letter—and I try to keep a supply 
always on hand. .N. 


Concessions have been obtained 
on many other agricultural com- 
modities, including fresh, canned, 
and dried fruits, wheat and wheat 
flour, dairy products (including evap- 
orated, condensed, and powdered 
milk, and butter), poultry and eggs, 
a wide variety of field and garden 
seeds, and walnuts, pecans, almonds, 
and peanuts. 


@ Increasing World Prosperity 


But direct benefits obtained in the 
trade agreements are not the only 
benefits which the farmer receives. 
The significance of industrial conces- 
sions is large. Gains in our trade 
with the world may be expected to 
result either directly or indirectly in 
increased payrolls throughout the 
country, and the greater purchasing 
power created will result in more 
extended demand for the products of 
our agriculture. 


The prosperity of the United 
States is largely based upon the pros- 
perity of American agriculture, 
which cannot be achieved unless the 
world is prosperous. The trade 
agreements program is an earnest en- 
deavor to aid in the rehabilitation of 
American agriculture by restoring 
foreign markets on a basis fair and 
profitable to all. It is a reasonable 
and unselfish effort because it is pred- 
icated on mutual advantage to the 
United States and the world. 
















COKER’S 
1936 FALL GRAIN 


BULLETIN 


COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED CO,, 
David R. Coker, President, 

Hartsville, S. C. 

Gentlemen: Send me a copyof your 
1936 FALL GRAIN CATALOG. I 
am particularly interested in: 

[_] An Extra Early Smut Resistant Oat 
[_] An Oat for Grazing and Hay 

{_] Redhart Wheat (Newest Strain) 

{_] Abruzzi Rye (Newest Strain) 


{_] Your Suggestions on Growing Oats 
for Seed 


[_] Mr Coker’s Article on “How to In- 
crease Farm Profits.” 


Name 





Address. 















Send Your ¥ 
OLD Rugs, 
| Clothing to OLSON 


Learn how you, too, can 
have finer rugs and save 
Half. Mail Coupon or le 
Postal for big color book. 
Shows how we shred, ster- 
ilize and reclaim the good 
materials, merge, bleach, re- 
spin, dye and weave (in a 
week) into luxurious New 
seamless, two-sided rugs. 
CHOICE of 66 Early Amer- 
ican, Oriental and modern 
designs, solid colors, two- 
tone blends, and ovals. 

ANY SIZE YOU WANT 
Just phone the Railway 
Express to call at your door 
for material, orship Freight 
—our expense. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Our 62nd 
year. (Beware of agents.) 


OLSON RuG Co. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Av. Chicago, Dept. K-55 


Yes, mail FREE, your 66 page, money-saving 
Book, Beautiful New Rugs from Old. 
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CATARRH > SINUS 
CHART-— FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 
stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinusirritation— 
hlegm -filled throat. Send Post Card or letter 
‘or New Treatment Chart and Money-Back Offer. 
40,000 Druggiste sell Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 
68rd year in business. .. Write today! 
F.J.CHENEY & CO. Dest 99, TOLEDO.Q. 


of Modern Quality. All parent stock 

Blood-Tested. Large Type White 

Leghorns, $6.00; B’d Rocks, $6.50; 
R. I. Reds, $7.00; New Hampshire Reds, $8.00. 27 Years’ 
Hatching Experience. Circular Free. 


W. A. LAUVER, 237 Keilerville Rd., MecAlisterviile, Pa. 
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America’s Greatest Business Reopens Its Doors 


‘ HAT is America’s greatest 

business — considering value 
of investment, number of persons 
engaged in it, etc., etc?” 

Suppose you ask this question of 
the next dozen friends you meet. 
Two things will probably happen. 
First, you will probably get at least 
a half dozen different answers. Sec- 
ond, every one will probably be 
wrong. 

“Manufacturing,” somebody will 
answer. “Farming,” somebody else 
will say. “Merchandising, trade, and 
distribution,” will be another guess. 
“Transportation—by railroad, truck, 
taxi, steamboat, airplane, etc.” may 
be the next man’s opinion. And so 
on and so on—all wrong. 


The truth is that America’s army 
of workers engaged in manufactur- 
ing (1930 census) is only 15 million 
strong; farming, 10 million; mer- 
chandising, etc., 6 million; transpor- 
tation, etc., 3 million. Total, 34 mil- 
lion. On the other hand, America’s 
Greatest Business — Education — 
which again goes on full time this 
month, enrolls an army of teachers 
and pupils alone (30 million pupils 
and 1 million teachers) nearly as 
large as the combined armies of 
American manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, trade, and transportation. 


@ Seven Tests of Efficiency 


Yet while all America hotly dis- 
cusses the farm problem and what to 
do about it, and no less hotly dis- 
cusses the problems of labor and capi- 
tal in industry, emplovers and em- 
ployees, etc., there is all too little 
serious, intelligent discussion of the 
equally important question: “Is 
America’s Greatest Business really 
making the best possible use of all 
the billions of dollars we invest in it 
—and all the billions of years of hu- 
man life spent in working out the 
courses it requires?” 

In answering this question perhaps 
the best thing to do is to stand up 
public education as we know it along- 
side the officially approved seven 
yardsticks of school efficiency printed 
on this page. But even before that, it 
may be well to ask whether our 
schools and colleges are not giving a 
great share of their time to subjects 
that do not minister to a single one 
of these seven essential purposes. We 
are reminded, for example, of what 
Lord James Bryce, one of the world’s 
greatest students, wrote regarding 
the over-emphasis on languages:— 

“More than half of the boys in school and 
undergraduates in colleges who may be 
taught Latin, and five-sixths of those who 
may be taught Greek, will not get far 
enough to enjoy the literature and give it 
a permanent hold on their minds.” 

As Dr. Henry F. Cope says, most 
language students “only get lan- 
guage-drill from the classics; they do 





By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


not get the classics; they get tedious 
mental gymnastics.” One is also re- 
minded of what the hero in one of 
W. J. Locke’s books says of the over- 
emphasis on mathematics in high 
schools and colleges:— 

“I look back with feelings of shame and 
degradation to the days when I prostituted 
my intelligence to wasting the precious 
hours of impressionable childhood—hours 
which could have been filled with so many 
beautiful and meaningful things—over this 
utterly futile and inhuman subject. ‘It 
trains the mind—it teaches boys to think,’ 
they say. It doesn’t. Its chief use is to en- 
able mindless young men from the universi- 
ties to make a living by teaching it to oth- 
ers, who in turn may teach it to a future 
generation.” 


@ Mind, Body, Home Life 


Of all the time, for example, that 
has been used in memorizing and 
illustrating a thousand cut-and-dried 
rules of Latin, Greek, or mathemat- 
ics, how much might better have 
been given to work and study di- 
rected toward the first two objectives 
of education’s official score card: “A 
sound mind in a healthy body... A 
happy home life.” 


There are basic principles of mental 
hygiene—a subject now almost ut- 
terly neglected in the schools—that 
would add immeasurably more to 
human happiness than anything 
school children have ever learned in 
algebra. If a healthy body is a right- 
ful objective of school training, then 
we need 1,000 per cent more atten- 
tion to such subjects as sanitation, 
hygiene, the avoidance of disease, 
and the injurious effects of alcohol 
and narcotics on the human body. 
And if preparation for “a happy 
home life” should be a constant aim 


in dealing with every pupil—as it 
should be—then there is not only 
need for healthy bodies, healthy 
minds, and good habits, but there 
is need for training girls to be 
wives and mothers. It is a melan- 
choly experience to look over 
the catalogs of nine-tenths of the 
girls’ schools and find them prepar- 
ing their students for every sort of 
career except their one indispensable 
career if the world is to survive— 
wifehood and motherhood. The fact 
that a woman can even be graduat- 
ed from a woman’s college without 
knowing anything about child care, 
child training, or child psychology is 
a disgrace to American education. 


@ Train for Work and Leisure 

Of the next three objectives of ed- 
ucation, we may noite that only one 
was acknowledged two generations 
ago—The ability to read and write, 
think, study, act.” Only in the last 
generation has education acknowl- 
edged the duty to provide “the 
knowledge and skill necessary to earn 
a good living.” Only now are we 
agreeing that it is the duty of the 
school likewise to provide for the 
right use of leisure—“The use of free 
time for worthy activities and pleas- 
ures.” 

By 4-H club work and courses in 
vocational agriculture farm boys are 
acquiring a mastery of their jobs that 
is not merely helping them earn more 
but helping them enjoy farm work as 
never before. And as John Ruskin 
has well said, education should aim to 
“make people net merely do the right 
things but enjoy the right things— 
not merely industrious, but to love 


The Seven Objectives of Education 


"THE school seeks to prepare every child, regardless 


of race or condition, to achieve for himself— 


1, A sound mind in a strong and healthy body. 
2. A home life that is happy, unselfish, and 


democratic. 


The ability to read and write, to think, study, 


‘and act. 


The knowledge and skill needed to earn a 


good living. 


The use of free time for worthy activities and 


pleasures. 


An informed citizenship dedicated to the com- 


mon good. 


Fine spiritual character that is trusted and: 


admired. 


—From a statement officially approved by the National Educa- 
tion Association and National Conference of Parents and Teachers. 


industry; not merely learned, but to 
love knowledge.” In like manner, 
girls find homemaking a thousand- 
fold more interesting when they ac- 
quire a knowledge of the scientific 
principles involved. 


But whereas 50 years ago it took 
practically all one’s time to make a 
living, now everybody could make a 
good living if everybody worked 
only half time. Hence schools must 
train for the wise use of leisure. A 
school without two things—(1) a 
really good library and_ reading 
room, and (2) ample recreation 
grounds, including opportunities 
both for indoor games and for out- 
door sports such as baseball, football, 
basketball, tennis, croquet—such a 
school is as incomplete as if it offered 
no course in history or grammar or 
geography. The enrichment of life 
through ever-enlarging interests must 
be a constant objective of every 
school. 


@ Training for Citizenship 


Coming last of all to the sixth and 
seventh objectives of all sound edu- 
cation, we are reminded of what a 
young murderer, highly educated, 
wrote from his death cell a year ago: 
“America’s educational and _ social 
system taught me how to work but 
not how to play, how to strive but not 
how to cooperate, how to hate but not 
how to love.” Education has aimed 
too much at individual success, not 
enough at mutual helpfulness and 
cooperation. And history as taught 
in our schools has glorified the he- 
roes of war and neglected the heroes 
of peace. Napoleon gets a volume, 
Pasteur a page. And all this at a time 
when all the world needs to be edu- 
cated as to the stupidity, the folly, 
and the ruin of war. Any education 
for good citizenship is a sham if it 
forgets that no nation liveth to itself 
and that, as Lindbergh recently said, 
aviation has virtually abolished de- 
fensive warfare. No nation can any 
longer defend itself with its own 
armies and navies; pupils whose lives 
may be destroyed by war should 
learn that there is no longer safety 
for any of us except in_ inter- 
national cooperation for the preser- 
vation of peace 

Last but not least, any effective 
education for good citizenship must 
look to the safeguarding of human 
life not only today and tomorrow 
but through all the tomorrows. No 
school system can be efficient if it 
neglects its imperative duty to teach 
conservation—saving not only our 
soils but all other natural resources. 
“The highest conception of a na- 
tion,” as James J. Hill said long ago, 
“is that of a trustee for posterity.” It 
is also the highest conception of an 
educational system. 
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No Wonder He's Happy 


ASACAT EaamEay 
WITH CREAM 


@ Russell Bredlow, Jr., of England, Ark., went out to 





to 


er, the barn at 4. a. m. to harness his team of mules and 

rd- 1 - e e a 

ac- | there was his uncle’s gift for his fifteenth birthday— B 

oa this Farmall 20! Russell wrote us this letter: EST WISHES to all the Farmall people, 
“ as Russell Bredlow says. It is the Harvester Company’s 
_a a INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ° e ° 

a wish too. The profit and pleasure in farming have taken 
. 4 Gentlemen: 2 

i I will be 15 years old June 27, 1936, and for my present my uncle ” long leap forward since the true all-purpose Farmall 
A gave me a new Farmall 20. I got it early to cultivate cotton. I am so in three sizes became available to agriculture. The 


pleased I cannot express my appreciation. I was eleven years old when 


Bredlow tractor is an F-20, the Haley tractor an F-12. 


Be Ifirst learned to drive a Farmall, and I have driven some each year since. . a 
les When I received my F-20 with all the improvements, I certainly was Then there is the bigger F-30. Remember that these 
me leased. I like the power lift so very much, as well as the rubber tires are tractors for row-crop work, and for all other 
all, P pe y : P : 
- and the other convenient things about it. We have other Farmalls on farm power work. The McCormick-Deering dealer 
red the farm and we are well pleased with the service they give, and when : 
te I get to be a man and have my farm I will not stop until I have all the will tell you about these tractors and about the com- 
ire | . e e 
ust Farmalls I need on my farm. plete line of “quick-attachable” machines for the 
ery Best wishes to all the Farmall people. Farmall 12 
Yours sincerly, 

Russet Breptow, Jr., INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
ri England, Arkansas. 606 So. Michigan Ave. (CREPORATED) Chicago, Ilinois 
qau- 
ta 
ed, 
£0: 








cial 
but 


~— MR. HALEY 


not 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Gentlemen: 


For twenty-five years we farmed with good 


si he AK © © A G REAT ee cee Be ag horses, but never in all those years did we do 


and our work so easily, satisfactorily, and quickly 


ght as we did this year with the Farmall 12. Our 
he- D i s e OV E RY small grain was put in at just the right time and 
=a with speed. We had sixty-two acres of corn all 
al > ae planted on the 15th of May and the ground 
du- | was worked into the best seed bed I ever saw. 
ily, | We farm 105 acres. 
re Bagi Myce, | 12 et We use the 16-inch plow which attaches di- 
eclt 2 McCormick-Deering No. 90 rectly to the tractor, plowing six acres in 10 
aid, | direct-connected “quick hours. The furrows were turned over so per- 
| attachable” plow—six acres a 

de- | an. fectly that no trace of rubbish was left, and 
3 the high-speed plowing pulverized the earth 
ee | lumps into almost a perfect seed bed. 
suld I would have written this letter sooner but wanted to see the tractor 
fety work with the cultivator attachment. We had it put on yesterday and we 
iter- are very much pleased with the way it handles and the work it does. Bob 
ao handles it as perfectly now as he does the plow. I consider this cultivator 
sini the most perfect cultivating machine. We operate on one gallon or less 
ia fuel per hour. I lay the success of the Farmall 12 principally to its easy 
man management and its ability to do the work in high speed and with low 
TOW cost of operation. 

No Respectfully, 
e This is L. J. Haley of Winnebago, II1., his 17-year-old son Bob, and their Farmall 12, L. J. Hauey, 

oii Winnebago, Illinois. 
rces. 

na- 

“| McCOR 

‘ Cc MICK-DEERING TRACTORS 
f an 





GASOLINE, KEROSENE, DISTILLATE, and DIESEL 




















..all you could ask for | 


Liccerr & Myezrs Tosacco Company—and you can depend on a Liggett & Myers produo 





